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Vda OUR POCKET COMPANIONS. 
ua Waa 
Catt thém, rather, our Bosom the mental heaven—within our inward 


Friends—for we have them one and all 
by heart ; and, as we shut our eyes in 
solitude, be it in parlour twilight or 
mountain gloom—at a word, at a wish, 
itis gradually overflowing with spirit- 
ual music, divinely intermingled with 
its own mysterious echoes ! 

The word even now happened to be 
—Hore. It slid into our soul like an 
angel’s whisper, and forthwith, 


“Tn long procession calm and beautiful,” 


were deploying before our inward eye 
multitudes of harmonious images along 


ear a continuous succession of hymns, 
and odes, and elegies—the birth of 
genius, inspired by thatimmortal Pas- 
sion—and eternized by song. 


‘© Her faithful Knight fair Una brings 
To House of Holiness; 

Where he is taught Repentance, and 
The way to heavenly bliss.” 


Silent as our shadow, with them we 
walk in reverence through those peace- 
ful courts—and look upon the faces of 
the loveliest Two ofall the Spirits that 
dwell on this side of Heaven. 


‘¢ Thus as they ’gan of sondrie thinges devise, 
Loe! two most goodly virgins came in place, 
Ylinked arme in arme, in lovely wise ; 

With countenance demure, and modest grace, 
They number’d even steps, and equall pace : 

Of which the eldest, that Fidelia hight, 

Like sunny beams threw from her christall face, 
That could have dazed the rash beholder’s sight, 


And round about her head did shine like Heaven's light. 


** She was arraied all in lilly white, 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water fill’d up to the height, 
In which a serpent did himselfe enfold, - 
That horrour made to all that did behold ; 
But she no whitt did chaunge her constant mood : 
And in her other hand she fast did hold 
A book, that was both sign’d and seal'd with blood ; 
Wherein darke things were writt, hard to be understood. 


‘* Her younger sister, that Speranza hight, 
Was clad in blew that her beseemed well ; 
Not all so chearefull seemed she of sight 
As was her sister; whether dread did dwell 
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Or anguish in her hart, is hard to tell ; 
Upon her arme a silver anchor lay, 
Whereon she leaned ever, as befell ; 
And ever up to Heaven, as she did pray, 
Her stedfast eyes were bent, ne swarved other way.” 


And then, “ at Una’s meek request,” 


It seems as if they and Una had been 
they turn themselves to the Knight 


friends even from her very childhood 


—that she had often visited before that . : 3 
“* Who fair them quites as him beseemed 





** Ancient house not far away, best, 
Renowned through the world for sacred And goodly ’gan discourse of many a noble 
lore, gest.”’ 


And pure unspotted life ;” 


for, soon as they recognise one an. Fidelia and Speranza heard him 


other, speak—but of “ nobler gests’’ than of 
‘* Many kind speeches they between them mortal prowess, he was about to hear 
spend ; in the house of Holiness. 


And greatly joy, each other for to see !* 


‘* Now when their wearie limbes with kindly rest, 
And bodies were refresht with dew repast, 
Fayre Una ’gan Fidelia fayre request, 
To have her knight into the schoolhouse plaste, 
That of her heavenly learning he might taste, 
And heare the wisedom of her wordes divine. 
She graunted ; and that knight so much agraste, 
That she him taught celestiall discipline, 
And open’d his dull eyes, that light mote in them shine. 


‘¢ And that, her sacred booke, with blood ywritt, 
That none could reade except she did them teach, 
She unto him disclosed every whitt ; 
And heavenly documents thereout did preach, 
That weaker witt of man could never reach ; 
Of God, of grace, of justice, of free-will, 
That wonder was to hear her goodly speach ; 
For she was hable with her wordes to kill 

And rayse againe to life the hart that she did thrill. 


** And, when she list poure out her larger spright, 
She would commaund the hasty sunne to stay, 
Or backward turne his course from Heven’s hight : 
Sometimes great hostes of men she could dismay ; 
Dry-shod to passe she parts the floods in tway ; 
And eke huge mountains from their native seat, 
She would commaund themselves to-bear away, 
And throw in raging sea with roaring threat : 
Almightie God her gave such powre and puissaunce great, 


“< The faithfull knight now grew in little space, 
By hearing her, and by her sister's lore, 
To such perfection of all heavenly grace, 
That wretched world he gan for to abhore, 
And mortall life ’gan loath as thing forlore ; 
Greeved with remembrance of his wicked wayes, 
And prickt with anguish of his sinnes so sore, 
That he desired to ende his wretched dayes : 

So much the dart of sinfull guilt the soule dismayes ! 





** But wise Speranza gave him comfort swect, 
And taught him how to take assured hold 
Upon her silver anchor, as was meet ; 

Els had his sinnes so great and manifold 

Made him forget all that Fidelia told.” 
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That is, in good truth, Sacred Poetry 
—call it Scripture—for it is Bible- 
born. 

And now we hear the strain of an- 
other great Christian Poet—humbler 
perhaps at first—yet winning its way 
into the depths of the heart, ‘‘ with 
amplest power to soften and subdue” — 
and finally uplifting us heavenward to 
an assured home. How simple—how 
strong—how beautiful those few lines 
of Cowper on Life! 


‘“ Transient indeed, as is the fleeting hour, 
And yet the seed of an immortal flower ; 
Design’d, in honour of His endless love, 
To fill with fragrance the abodes above. 
No trifle, howsoever short it seem, 

And, howsoever shadowy, no dream ; 

Its value, what no thought can ascertain, 
Nor all an angel's eloquence explain.” 


And for its woes what remedy ? One, 
he says, 


‘* Not hid in deep profound, 
Yet seldom sought where only to be found; 
While passion turns aside from its due scope 
The enquirer’s aim—that remedy is Horr.” 


He tells us—in words that lie some- 
what confused but intelligible in our 
memory—that the Creator conde- 
sceends to write in inextinguishable 
characters— 


“His names of wisdom, goodness, power, 
and love, 
On all that blooms below, or shines above.” 


In them may be read all his gracious 
attributes; and now again the Natural 
Theology of the bard distinctly re- 
arranges itself in our mind, and we 
rejoice to recite to ourselves—and, 
Christian brother or sister, to thee— 
the elevating words— 


“If led from earthly things to things divine, 

His creature thwart not the august design ; 

Then praise is heard instead of reasoning 
pride, 

And captious cavil and complaint subside. 

Nature, employ’d in her allotted place, 

Is handmaid to the purposes of grace ; 

By good vouchsafed, makes known superior 
good, 

And bliss not seen, by blessings understood : 

That bliss, reveal’d in Scripture, with a 
glow 

Bright as the covenant-ensuring bow, 

Fires all his feelings with a noble scorn 

Of sensual evil, aND THUs Hore ts BoRN !” 


These surely are noble lines—and 


the world-wearied heart rests beneath 
their shadow, as of a rock. 
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«* Anp rHUs Hops 1s Born !” Shall 
the Poet be inspired to speak of her 
power as gloriously as of her birth? 
Judge. 


* Hope sets the stamp of vanity on all 

That men have deem’d substantial since 
the Fall, 

Yet has the wond’rous virtue to educe 

From emptiness itself a real use ; 

And while she takes, as at a father’s 
hand, 

What health and sober appetite demand, 

From fading good derives, with chemic 
art, - 

That lasting happiness, a thankful heart. 

Hope, with uplifted foot set free from 
earth, * 

Pants for the place of her ethereal birth, 

On steady wings sails through th’ im. 
mense abyss, 

Plucks amaranthine flowers from bowers 
of bliss ; 

And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner 
here, 

With wreaths like those triumphant spirits 
wear.” 


Lines and half lines of profound 
significance—and some of them in 
their beauty most pathetic—rise up 
and pass away, leaving a blessing 
behind them, and often to re-appear ! 
Thus— Hope! let the wretch who has 
once been conscious of thy joy, de- 
clare that all which this earth con- 
tains 


“ Were light, when weigh’d against one 
smile of thine.” 


Or, when the Poet speaks of the 
joy that 


** Invades, possesses, and o’erwhelms the 
soul 

Of him whom Hope has with a touch made 
whole!” 


Who of all our poets had the most 
delighted sense of the imaged beauti- 
ful ?—Spenser—and then Collins. As 
Fear, Anger, and Despair, while Mad- 
ness rules the hour, in succession 
sweep the springs of music’s shell 
—we see and hear each Passion. But 
who surceeds Despair, obliterating 
in amoment the memory of his very 
being from the earth? 


‘*¢ Thou, O Hope! with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whisper'd promiscd pleasure, 
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And bade the lovely scenes at distance— 
hail ! 

Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She call’d on echo still, through all her 
song: 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

._ A soft reponsive voice was heard at ev’ry 
close ; 

And Hors enchanted, smiled, and waved 

her golden hair !” 


Statuary—Painting—and Poetry ! 


Scotland ! thou, too, hast thy Bard 
of Hope—and in imagination’s hallow- 
ed ground we hear his song ascend- 
ing heavenwards like the sound of a 
silver trumpet. Do not these lines 
equalize Campbell with Collins ? 


** Auspicious Hope! in thy sweet garden 
grow, 

Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every 
woe ; 

Won by their sweets, in Nature’s languid 
hour 

The way- worn pilgrim seeks thy summer 
bower. 

There, as the wild-bee murmurs on the 
wing, 

What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits 
bring! 

What viewless forms the Molian organ 

_ _ play, 

And sweep the furrow’d lines of anxious 
thought away !” 


They who say that they do not un- 
derstand these exquisite verses—and 
there are such persons yet alive— 
must not dare to say that they under- 
stand one single line of Collins. 
Again :— 


*¢ With thee, sweet Hope! resides the 
heavenly light, 

That pours remotest rapture on the sight; 

Thine is the charm of life’s bew:lder’d 
way; 

That calls each slumbering passion into 
play. 

Waked by thy touch, I see the sister 
band, 

On tip-toe watching, start at thy com- 
mand ; . 

And fiy where’er thy mandate bids them 
steer, 

To pleasure’s path, or glory’s bright ca- 

reer.” 


How different the imagery in these 
two pictures— yet how congenial ! 


The one all astir, the other asleep 
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—yet visionary both with dreams 
like realities, and realities like dreams}. 
You have by heart the glorious open. 
ing of the Poem. Gaze on it, along 
with these two pictures—and know 
with what wondrous facility genius can 
brighten and shadow forth the lights 
and glooms of life by those of nature 
—a union in which the Beautiful is 
felt to be the Sublime. 

Fear not that we are about to in. 
dite a critique on Campbell. You 
know that we never in all our days 
indited a critique on any great Poet, 
No philosophical critic, thank Hea. 
ven! are we; though we have read the 
Stagyrite. But from the golden ura 
of the Inspired we devoutly seek to 
draw light; and have no higher aim 
than to let it fall at times on the pages 
of Maga, in illustration of the Fair, 
the Good, and the True. 

Therefore, bear with us for a time, 
while we animadvert, in a kindly spirit, 
on a critique on the Collected Works 
of Campbell,indited by a philosophical 
critic in the highest of our Periodicals 
—the Quarterly Review. 

** Mr Campbell,” he says, “ has 
here comprised, within the modest 
compass of a single volume, the whole 
of his poetical works. When the 
writings of a well-known author are 
thus collected and republished, the 
question naturally arises, not how 
they will be received by a contempo- 
raneous public—for this has already 
been decided—but what respect they 
are likely to obtain at the hand of 
posterity—what place will be. allotted 
to them in the abiding literature of the 
country? In an honest attempt to 
determine this question, the critic can- 
not do otherwise than judge by the 
highest standard of excellence. Call- 
ing to mind whatever is of old and 
acknowledged repute in the kind of 
literature in which the new aspirant 
for fame has laboured, he must submit 
his writer, not to a comparison with 
living rivals, but to a competition with 
the picked champions—the laurelled 
victors—of all preceding ages. He 
must applaud as if within hearing of a 
jealous antiquity. He must be per- 
mitted to escape from the glare which 
falls on present reputation. In criti- 
cism, as in higher matters, it is only 
by receding into the shadows of the 
past, that the eye becomes suscepti- 
ble to the faint outlines which fatt- 
rity extends.” 





1839.] 

On this formidable announcement 
of the critie’s intentions, we wish to 
offer a few remarks. 

In the first place, there seems to be 
implied in the words ‘ comprised, 
within the modest compass of a single 
volume, the whole of his poetical 
works,” an insinuation that Mr Camp- 
bell’s muse has not been very prolific. 
“ Within the modest compass of a 
single volume,”’ however, are com- 
prised nearly three hundred well-filled 
pages of poetry—containing, we should 
suppose, more than double the number 
of lines written by Gray, Collins, and 
Thomas Warton. At the side of the 
multitudinous works of most of the 
other true poets of this age, Campbell's 
shrink into small size indeed; but 
they afford specimens, neither few nor 
short, of many kinds of poetical com- 
position. It may be true that his taste 
is too fastidious—but it is not true 
that his genius is confined, any more 
than it is true that the authors of 
The Elegy, and the Ode to the 
Passions, had not souls formed in ** the 
pomp and prodigality of heaven,” 
though all their immortal composi- 
tions are comprised “ within the mo- 
dest compass” of a hundred pages. 


Compared with the best English 
poets of his own class—and a noble 
class it is—Campbell is a voluminous 
writer, 

Secondly, it seems to us that there 
is something insidious in giving the 
go-by, so lightly, to the reception of 


Campbell’s poetry ‘ by a contempo- 
raneous public.” A little further on, 
the critic enters into a very ingenious 
and finely-written explanation of the 
“many causes which assist in giving 
celebrity to a living poet, whose name 
may, nevertheless, be destined to pass 
away with the generation that praised 
and delighted in him;” and though 
such causes cannot beintended to apply 
in their full force to Mr Campbell— 
for the critic does not deny him the 
gift of genius—and genius is deathless 
—yet either they are intended to apply 
to him so far, or they are impertinently 
introduced, with much formality, into 
an elaborate disquisition on his genius, 
in which “ an honest attempt is made 
to determine what place will be allot- 
ted to them in the abiding literature of 
the country.” 

Thirdly, we think that the critic 
ought, after his array of ‘“ causes 
which assist in giving celebrity to a 
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living poet, whose name may, never. 
theless, be destined to pass away with 
the generation that praised and de- 
lighted in him,” to have said of shown 
how many of them have operated—and 
to what degree—more especially in 
favour of Campbell's fame. For it 
kindled at once into a blaze—and has 
continued to burn with a strong and 
steady light for forty years—not onl 
uneclipsed, but unobsetred, all thiough 
one of the most glorious eras of Eng- 
lish poetry. 

Fourthly, the critic, to prevent mis- 
conception on the one hand, and, on 
the other, to make his estimate more 
philosophical, ought to have entered 
far more fully than he has done into 
an cxamination of the nature of the 
power which Campbell’s poetry con- 
fessedly possesses over ‘‘ a contempo- 
raneous public”—that it might have 
been seen whether it was likely to 
endure, or to pass away With the causes 
or circumstances of the times that 
may have contributed to its transient 
triumph, 

But, fifthly, we respectfully submit 
to the eritie’s consideration, whether 
or no it be perfectly fair to select 
Campbell from the host of living poets 
—or but lately dead—and subject the 
claims of his genins to “ respect at 
the hands of posterity,” to a test which 
has not been applied ia the same Jour- 
nal to the reputation of any of his 
illustrious brethren. Why fix on him 
to undergo a trial to which teither 
Crabbe, nor Rogers, nor Southey, 
not Wordsworth, nor Coleridge, nor 
Scott, nor Moore, hor any other * pre- 
vailing poet,” has yet therein been 
brought? Nay, of almost all of them, 
the works have been written of—and 
well written of—in a style of criticiem 
as different as may be from that on 
which we are now letting drop a few 
remarks, currente calamo; yet they 
have all “ received respect from a 
contemporaneous public.” The same 
causes—independently of, and over 
and above their own intrinsic merits— 
must have operated in their favour 
too, and helped to elevate them to a 
place in the esteem of this genera jon 
far higher than they may evcupy in 
that of the next, or ever again in the 
hearts of men born ages after the 
have been laid in the dust. Compare 
the spirit of the many critiques on 
Coleridge, so predigal of praise and 
lavish of eulogy—and we blame them 
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not—with this one critique on Camp- 
bell—so. cold and chary—and it will 
be allowed by all, that either the one 
poet has had dealt to him more, or 
the other poet less than justice. 

Finally, the critic has not done 
what he pledged himself to do with 
the poetry of Campbell. He has not 
examined his pretensions to immor- 
tality, “ in competition with the 
picked champions—the laurelled vic- 
tors—of all preceding ages.” He has 
not examined his pretensions at all— 
either in themselves positively, or 
relatively to those of the ‘ great heirs 
of fame” who have succeeded to their 
inheritance. Be the genius of Camp- 
bell what it may, you will seek for its 
character in vain through the few 
disparaging pages of that critique ; 
and certainly, of all ‘« honest attempts 
to determine a question,” we never 
read one so indifferent to data. 

Let us, therefore, strictly examine 
the judgment so authoritatively pro- 
nounced on the genius and achieve- 
ments of this most delightful poet. 

After speaking of him with high 
praise, and in felicitous language, 
as a writer who, “ having adopted the 
same compact and lucid style of com- 
position as Pope’s, has frequently at- 
tained the same species of excellence,” 
and ‘* at least secured an immortal- 
ity of quotation,” the critic goes on 
to say—** But if Mr Campbell has fre- 
quently rivalled his master in the flow 
of his verse, and the elegance and 
force of his illustrations, he cannot be 
said to share in that keen and vigorous 
sense, and that penetrating observa- 
tion of mankind, which distinguish 
our great Poet of Society. Neither 
has he frequently risen into those 
higher regions of poetical enthusiasm 
from which Pope was confessedly 
remote.” This is most unfair; Pope 
is “our great Poet of Society ”"— 
taking society in the limited significa- 
tion here assigned to it—Campbell is 
not; and yet his genius is here de- 
preciated, because it does not ex- 
hibit qualities for which nobody 
would Took in such poetry as his, 
and which could not have been exhi- 
bited there, without utter destruction 
of its vital spirit! That “ Pope is 
confessedly remote from the higher 
regions of poetical énthusiasm,” is 
He has 
frequently risen into those higher 


«regions —and so has Campbell in 


many a glorious flight. And there, 
their genius, if you choose it, may be 
compared; but whether you agree with 
us or no in that assertion, it is not pos. 
sible for you to disagree with us in this; 
that it is the height of injustice to seek 
to detract from the genius of the 

of the Pleasures of Hope,and Gertrude 
of Wyoming, and Ye Mariners of 
England, and Lochiel’s Warning, be. 
cause they do not display * that keen 
and vigorous sense, and that penetra. 
ting observation of mankind which dis. 
tinguish our great Poet of Society”— 
forsooth—in his Satires and his Rape 
of the Lock ; for the Essay on Man” 
—a philosophical poem of the highest 
order—does not seem to fall under the 
above description; but if it do, the in- 
justice to Campbell is just as great as 
if it had been cbjected to him that his 
powers were not of the same kind as 
Milton’s. 

The critic continues—** We know 
not whether it will be considered as 
an advantage or a disgrace, that in an 
age of philosophical poets, Campbell 
is without boast or appearance of 
philosophy. His verse bears no trace 
of anxious meditation; nor does his 
heart seem ever to have been impli- 
cated in that suspense and vicissitude 
of feeling that await on speculative 
enquiry. But as poetry is addressed 
to the generality of mankind, this 
absence of a profounder strain of me- 
ditation than they are disposed to fol- 
low, may be regarded as no fair ob- 
jection, or viewed even as a circum- 
stance fortunate to his fame.’ Finely 
and truly said—in the general—nor 
have we any serious objection to make 
to the spirit of such a passage. But 
we may be allowed to observe, that 
Campbell wrote his Pleasures of 
Hope at a time when, so far as we 
know, there was not a philosophical 
poet within the Four Seas—and pray, 
where are they now? An age of 
philosophical poets! Why, except 
Wordsworth, not one of them all de- 
serves the name. Age of pseudo- 
philosophical poetasters, would be 
nearer the mark. True that his * verse 
bears no trace of anxious meditation” 
—why should it? But sentiments 
such as his, * so tender and true”— 
emotions, deep and high, carrying us 
with them as they sink or soar— 
were all the birth of Thought—of 
Thought “ not implicated in that 
suspense and vicissitude of feeling 
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that await on speculative enquiry”— 
an unhealthy state, not of strength but 
weakness—but clear and untroubled 
in its creative mood, and genial as the 
spring. Campbell has written much 
criticism—without any parade of phi- 
losophy ; but what has Shakspeare 
himself said through the lips of Ham- 
let, Lear, Othello, or Macbeth, that 
Campbell does not show he under- 
stands—whether veiled in darkness or 
in light—as 


“ Airs from heaven or blasts from hell ?” 


“ There is, however, another defect 
manifest in his compositions, which 
cannot be so-readily excused. He 
has too frequently drawn his topics, 
not from the stores of his own con- 
sciousness, or from actual observations 
upon the realities of life, but from the 
learning of books; he has taken the 
impressions left by the writings of 
other men for the subject-matter of 
his own verse; he has been more 
occupied with words than things. 
The Pleasures of Hope—the earliest, 
but yet the most successful of his 
works—is more particularly marked, 
as might be expected, with this error 
of youthful poets.” Why, if it be “an 
error of youthful poets,” it might have 
been more gently urged against the 
originality of Campbell, who wrote 
the Pleasures of Hope—a wonderful 
achievement when he was under 
twenty! He could not have had 
much booklearning at that age, nor 
much knowledge of the “ realities of 
life,” nor large * stores of his own 
consciousness ;” but he had genius— 
the mens divinior. Nature had made 
him a poet—and in the transport, the 
tumult, of his “ delighted spirit,” he 
beautified all the visions that visited 
it, and gave vent to joy—and to the 
joy of grief in impassioned music, 
“ strong as the soul of a mountain 
tiver”—like the sea fluctuating in pur- 
ple light, which is oftentimes a dark- 
hess—and in its sweetest murmurs still 
heard to be relling—a power at peace! 

To support those charges, and they 
are serious ones—indeed such as, if 
true, would shear that noble poem of 
all its beams—the reviewer proceeds 
to quote two or three lines here and 
there, from the Pleasures of Hope— 
to criticise them—and to make a num- 
ber of rash and untenable assertions 
of utter failure where success has been 
complete. The quotations should 
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have been ample, siuce the charges 
were sweeping ; and the poem should 
have been spoken of throughout with 
enthusiasm—as a youthful production 
—whatever may be its faults or de- 
fects—full of force and fire—flowing 
from an exalted imagination and an 
awakened heart. 

‘* At the commencement of the piece 
weare presented with a succession of si- 
tuations from real life, in each of which 
the sentiment of hope is to be displayed 
in operation; and although, in the 
course of these descriptions, many lines 
occur of great beauty, yet nowhere is 
the sentiment itself, as springing from, 
and involved in, the particular cireum- 
stances of the case, vividly and natu- 
rally portrayed. Here he has failed 
simply from not having fixed his eye 
with sufficient steadiness on the thing 
itself he meant to describe. 

‘“‘ The sailor who, while stemming 
the monotonous and interminable 
ocean, thinks of his distant home, and 
finds his spirit upheld by the hope of 
returning to it again, is an admirable 
subject for the poet. The sentiment 
felt is one which readily commands 
our sympathy, and the external cir- 
cumstances with which it is associated — 
are highly picturesque and magnifi- 
cent. With these last Mr Campbell 
may have succeeded, but he has not 
been equally fortunate in presenting 
to us the feelings of the man. He 
takes his mariner to tle Atlantic— 

* Where Andes, giant of the western star, 
With meteor-standard to the winds un- 
furl’d, ' 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er 
half the world.’— 
He then carries him to Greenland, 
where 
‘ Cold on his midnight watch the breezes 
blow, 
From wastes that slumber in_ eternal 
snow — 
And having set him fairly again on 
the broad ocean, he gives an enume- 
ration of those images of home which 
are supposed to engage the mind, and 
feed the expectation of the sailor. In 
this catalogue there is not one cir- 
cumstance which could be selected as 
a manifest violation of probability ; 
and yet the reader feels throughout 
that it is a collection of topics gathered 
from remote sources, not the result of 
a strong realization in the poet’s mind 
of the feeling of the home-sick mari- 
ner.” 
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If these freezing remarks be false, 
a8 we believe they are, the surest way 
to thaw them is to quote the whole 
passage, and well known as it is, it 
delights us to do so, for a copy of 
Campbell is not on all parlour tables, 
though on many thousands. 


“* Angel of life! thy glittering wings 
explore 

Earth’s loneliest bounds, and Ocean's 
wildest shore. 

Lo! to the wintry winds the pilot yields 

His bark careering o’er unfathom‘d fields ; 

Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar, 

Where Andes, giant of the western star, 

With meteor-standard to the winds un- 
furl’d, 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half 
the world. 


* Now far he sweeps, where scarce a 
summer smiles, 

On Behring’s rocks, or Greenland’s naked 
isles : 

Cold on his midnight watch the breezes 
blow, 

From wastes that slumber in eternal 
snow: ; 

And waft across the wave’s tumultuous 
roar 

The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s 
shore, 


‘* Poor child of danger, nursling of the 
storm, 

Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly 
form ! 

Rocks, waves, and winds, the shatter’d 
bark delay ; 

Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 


** But Hors can here her moonlight vigils 
keep, 

And sing to charm the spirit of the deep; 

Swift as yon streamer lights the starry 
pole, 

Her visions warm the watchman’s pensive 
soul ; 

His native hills that rise in happier climes, 

The grot that heard his song of other 
times, 

His cottage home, his bark of slender sail, 

His glassy lake, and broomwood-blos- 
som’d vale, 

Rush on his thought; he sweeps before 
the wind, 

Treads the loved shore he sigh'd to leave 
behind ; 

Meets at each step a friend’s familiar face, 

And flies as last to Helen’s long embrace ; 

Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speak- 
ing tear, 


And clasps, with many a sigh, his children 


dear ! 


[ Aug, 

While, long noglected, but at length ea. 
ress'd, 

His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest, 

Points to the master’s eyes (where’er they 
roam) 

His wistful face, and whines a welcome 
home.” 

What better could our excellent 
friend, if he will allow us to call him 
so—had he his heart's content—pos. 
sibly desire? We feel assured that he 
is willing to eat his words—and to 
pronounce —with us—the passage per. 
fectly beautiful. The poet has not 
given us here * a collection of topics 
gathered from remote sources ”—you 
must not say so—you must not indeed 
—for were that dog to overhear you 
finding fault with his master, he would 
bite the calf of your leg—and though 
not mad he—you might happen to die 
of the phoby. 


** And waft across the wave’s tumultuous 
roar 

The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s 
shore.” 


Had Coleridge written these two lines 
Heavens! how the Quarterly would 
have extolled them to the.skies—and 
Maga rejoiced to join her—for their 
imitative harmony—that is howling— 
and what not—while all the ears in the 
neighbourhood would have been deaf- 
ened with perpetual mouthings of— 
** OonaLaska’s SHORE.” Bless “ the 
wolf’s long howl” tothe ghastly moon 
—for the sailor—as he shuddered to 
hear it—thought of his far-away faith- 
ful dog “ whining a welcome home” 
—and his “ heart was in heaven.” 

In a note, the reviewer says of the 
three lines above about Andes, “ This 
passage, we believe, is a general fa 
vourite. The last line deserves ap- 
plause ; a mountain, viewed from a 
distance, may be visible above as well 
as below the clouds, and the expres 
sion 
* Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half 

the world,’ 
is as just as bold. But the passage is 
disfigured, to our taste, by the intro- 
duction of too many points of simili- 
tude with human grandeur. ‘ The 
giant of the Western Star, shall be 
allowed to pass in all its vague mag- 
niloquence ; but the ‘ meteor-standard 
to the winds unfurl’d,’ inevitably sug- 
gests ideas of military pomp, if-not of 
military office, which accord but ill 
with the mountain’s solitary and severe 
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magnificence. Had the poet spoken 
of the Andes as a chain or assemblage 
of mountains, this image would have 
been more in keeping.” 

Let us see. Weare glad that ‘the 
Jast line deserves applause,” and we 
join in the general * ruff.” That 
“a mountain, viewed- at a distance, 
may be visible above as well as be- 
low the clouds,” is a rare observation, 
that shows the critic is familiar with 
nature. We cannot say that we see 
any “ vague magniloquence” in 
« Andes, giant of the western star,” 
—but, nevertheless, are pleased to 
think *‘ that it shall be allowed to 
pass.” ‘* The western star,”"—if we 
mistake not—is a poetical image, sig- 
nificant of the ** whereabouts” of the 
giant—somewhat vague, no doubt— 
but meant to be so—for his latitude 
and longitude are both well known to 
navigators. ‘The passage is said to 
“ be disfigured by the introduction of 
too many points of similitude with 
human grandeur.” Andes “ is al- 
lowed” to be a giant—and to sit on 
a throne of clouds; but “ with me- 
teor-standard to the winds unfurl'd” 
spoils all—and the pensive public 
thinks of O'Doherty. So did not we— 
though we have recited the passage to 
ourselves and others a thousand times 
—till assured by the reviewer that it 
“ inevitably suggests ideas of military 
pomp, if not of military office’”—and 
then indeed we beheld the head of the 
Standard-bearer. Yet may we be per- 
mitted to hint, that Andes is not re- 
presented by Mr Campbell as the Ad- 
jutant. If we mistake not, Milton 
somewhere speaks of Black Night 
and her standard — without mean- 
ing that she bore a commission in his 
infernal majesty’s service. Andes, 
though a solitary giant, desired to see 
and to be seen—o’er and by “ half 
the world.” Therefore, he kept oc- 
casionally streaming a meteor round 
his head and shoulders—furnished him 
by the atmosphere of the Western 
Star— and the poet chooses to call 
this a meteor-standard to the winds 
unfurl’d” — without a thought at 
the time, we verily believe, of the 
Irish Ensign. A meteor-standard, 
we cannot, for the life of us think, 
* accords ill with the mountain’s soli- 
tary and severe magnificence ;” on 
the contrary, ’tis an image that shows 
him to us superbly arrayed in his re- 
galia, with the elements, his flaming 
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ministers. In nature he may be “a 
chain or assemblage of mountains” — 
but if he be, we commend Mr Camp- 
bell for keeping his thumb on that cir- 
cunistance ; nor do we distinctly see, 
with the critic, how the “ image would 
have been more in keeping with a 
chain”—or even with “ an assem- 
blage’’—for if he will have it that the 
mountaiss were all drawn up like an 
army, then Andes, who carried the 
colours, had no right to sit upon a 
throne, but ought to have been with 
his own regiment. 

The reviewer, reverting to his re- 
marks on the passage about the homes 
sick sailor, goes on to say,— 

«The same may be said, with still 
greater justice, of the descriptions 
which immediately follow. The 
ardent expectations of a youth of 
genius were to be represented. Hope 
descends in the form of an angel, and 
after ‘ waving her golden wand,’ pro- 
claims the various glories that await 
on the successful prosecution of 
science, philosophy, or the muse. 
There is here much skilful verse, but 
is there one glow of honest enthusiasm? 
That Hope should have been personi- 
fied, and made the speaker on the 
occasion, is an inauspicious com- 
mencement; but was Mr Campbell’s 
imagination so inextricably involved 
in the mythology of Greece, that he 
could not put into her mouth an 
address to the young poetical aspirant 
somewhat nearer to our feeling than 
such as this ?>— 


‘Turn, child of Heaven, thy rapture- 
lighten’d eye 

To Wisdom’s walks, the sacred Nine 
are nigh: 

Hark! from bright spires that gild the 
Delphian height, 

From streams that wander in eternal 
light, 

Ranged on their hill, 
daughters swell 

The mingling tones of horn, and harp, 
and shell; 

Deep from his vaults the Loxian mur- 
murs flow, 

And Pythia’s awful organ peals below.’” 


Harmonia’s 


Here again we shall answer the re- 
viewer by a quotation of the entire 
passage :— 


‘* Congenial Horz! thy passion-kindling 
power, 

How bright, how strong, in youth’s un- 
troubled hour ! 
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On yon proud height, with Genius hand 
in hand, 

I see thee light, and wave thy golden 
wand. 


** Go, child of Heaven ! (thy winged words 
proclaim) 

Tis thine to search the boundless fields of 
fame ! 

Lo! Newton, priest of nature, shines afar, 

Scans the wide world, and numbérs every 
star ! 

Wilt thou, with him, mysterious rites ap- 
ply, 

And watch the shrine with wonder-beam- 
ing eye ! 

Yes, thou shalt mark, with magic art pro- 
found, 

The speed of light, the circling march of 
sound ; 

With Franklin grasp the lightning’s fiery 
wing, 

Or yield the lyre of heaven another string. 


‘¢ The Swedish sage admires, in yonder 
bowers, 

His winged insects, and his rosy flowers ; 

Calls from their woodland haunts the sa- 
vage train 

With sounding horn, and counts them on 
the plain— 

So once, at Heaven’s command, the wan- 
derers came ; 

To Eden’s shade, and heard their various 
name. i‘ 


‘* Far from the world, in yon sequester’d 
clime, 

Slow pass the sons of Wisdom, more sub- 
lime ; 

- Calm as the fields of heaven, his sapient 
eye 

The loved Athenian lifts to realms on high, 

Admiring Plato, on his spotless page, 

Stamps the bright dictates of the Father 
sage : 

‘Shall Nature bound to Earth’s diurnal 
span 

The fire of God, th’ immortal soul. of 
man ?’ 


‘Turn, child of Heaven, thy rapture- 
lighten’d eye 

To Wisdom’s walks, the sacred Nine are 
nigh : 

Hark! from bright spires that gild the 
Delphian height, 

From streams that wander in eternal light, 

Ranged on their hill, Harmonia’s daugh- 
ters swell 

The mingling tones of horn, and harp, 
and shell ; 

Deep from his vaults the Loxian murmurs 
flow, 

And Pythia’s awful organ peals below. 


“ Beloved of Heaven! the smiling Muse 
shall shed 

Her moonlight halo on thy beauteous head; 

Shall swell thy heart to rapture unconfined, 

And breathe a holy madness o’er thy mind, 

I see thee roam her guardian pow'r be- 
neath, 

And talk with spiits on the midnight 
heath ; 

Enquire of guilty wand’rers whence they 
came, 

And ask each blood-stain’d form his earthly 
name ; 

Then weave in rapid verse the deeds they 
tell, 

And read the trembling world the tales of 
hell. 


* When Venus, throned in clouds of Tosy 
hue, 

Flings from her golden urn the vesper dew, 

And bids fond man her glimmering noon 
employ, 

Sacred to love, and walks of tender joy ; 

A milder mood the goddess shall recall, 

And soft as dew thy tones of music fall; 

While Beauty’s deeply-pictured smiles im- 
part 

A pang more dear than pleasure to the 
heart— 

Warm as thy sighs shall flow the Lesbian 
strain, 

And plead in Beauty’s ear, nor plead in 
vain. 


* Or wilt thou Orphean hymns more 
sacred deem, 

And steep thy song in Mercy’s mellow 
stream ; 

To pensive drops the radiant eye beguile— 

For Beauty’s tears are lovelier than her 
smile ;— 

On Nature’s throbbing anguish pour relief, 

And teach impassion’d souls the joy of 
grief ? 


** Yes; to thy tongue shall seraph-words 
be given, 

And power on earth to plead the cause of 
Heaven ; 

The proud, the cold untroubled heart of 
stone, 

That never mused on sorrow but its own, 

Unlocks a generous store at thy command, 

Like Horeb’s rocks beneath the prophet's 
hand. 

The living lumber of his kindred earth, 

Charm’d into soul, receives a second birth, 

Feels thy dread power another heart afford, 

Whose passion-touch’d harmonious strings 
accord 

True as the circling spheres to Nature's 


plan ; : 
And man, the brother, lives the friend of 
man. rig 
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“ Bright as the pillar rose at Heaven's 
command, 

When Israel march’d along the desert 
land 

Blazed through the night on lonely wilds 
afar, ‘ 

And told the path—a never-setting star : 

So, heavenly Genius, in thy course divine, 

Hore is thy star, her light is ever thine.” 


Can you now admit, with the critic, 
« That in this catalogue there is not 
one circumstance which could be se- 
lected as a manifest violation of pro- 
bability ; and yet the reader feels 
throughout that it is a collection of 
topics gathered from remote sources, 
not the result of a strong realization 
in the poet's mind?’ Can you now 
tolerate his insulting interrogatory— 
«“ There is here much skilful verse, but 
is there one glow of honest enthu- 
siasm?”’ . Itis * instinct with spirit.” 
Why should Campbell alone, of all our 
poets, be blamed, for personifying 
Hope? It surprises and grieves us 
to hear a Quarterly Reviewer ask, 
“ Was Mr Campbell's imagination so 
inextricably involved in the mythology 
of Greece, that he could not put into 
her mouth an address to the young 
poetical aspirant somewhat nearer to 
our feelings than such as this?” Are 
‘© Wisdom’s walks,” the ‘ sacred 
Nine,” the “ Delphian height,” ** Har. 
monia’s daughters,” the  Loxian 
murmurs,” ‘ Pythia’s awful organ,” 
all remote from his feelings — and 
from those of all the young poeti- 
cal aspirants now musing by the Isis 
and the Cam? Then, we need say 
nothing of the unfairness of selecting 
eight lines from eighty, to prove that 
Mr Campbell’s imagination was * so 
inextricably involved in the mytholo- 
gy of Greece.” They who, like the 
Quarterly Reviewer, care nothing about 
the mythology of Greece, may behold 
in that _— passage, as it now 
moves before them in “ long resound- 
ing march and energy divine,” crowds 
of glorious images awakening thoughts 
and sentiments most ennobling to hu- 
manity— and most ‘ auspiciously ” 
flowing from the lips of Hope, as she 
stands * on yon proud height,” hand 
in hand with Genius, “ the child of 
Heaven!” 

“The next theme is the Hope ofa 
poor but reputable couple, who trust 
that their rising offspring will one day 
relieve their anxieties and administer 
to their wants. Who does not wish 
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that the hope may be realized? but 
who that had the wish would talk of 
‘ Hybla sweets,’ and ‘ bloomy vines,’ 
and bid ‘ prophetic Hope’ tell the 
solicitous parent,— 


' © Tell, that when silent years have pass’d 


away, 

That when his eye grows dim, his tresses 
grey, 

These busy hands a lovelier cot shall 
build, 

And deck with fairer flowers his little 
field, 

And call from Heaven propitious dews 
to breathe 

Arcadian beauty on the barren heath.’ 


So far the Reviewer ; but the whole 
passage is short, so let us quote the 
whole. 


‘¢ Propitious Power! when rankling cares 
annoy 

The sacred home of Hymenean joy ; 

When doom’d to Poverty’s sequester’d dell, 

The wedded pair of love and virtue dwell, 

Unpitied by the world, unknown to fame, 

Their woes, their wishes, and their hearts 
the same— 

Oh! there, prophetic Horz! thy smile 
bestow, 

And chase the pangs that worth should 
never know— 

There, as the parent deals his scanty store 

To fiiendless babes, and weeps to give no 
more, 

Tell, that his manly race shall yet assuage 

Their father’s wrongs, and shield his latter 


age. 

What though for him no Hybla sweets 
distil, 

Nor bloomy vines wave purple on the hill ; 

Tell, that when silent years have pass’d 
away, 

That when his eye grows dim, his tresses 


ey, 
These busy hands a lovelier cot shall build, 
And deck with fairer flowers his little field, 
And call from Heaven propitious dews to 
breathe 
Arcadian beauty on the barren heath ; 
Tell, that while Love’s spontaneous smile 
endears 
The days of peace, the sabbath of his years, 
Health shall prolong to many a festive hour 
The social pleasures of his humble bower.” 


What care you now for the critic’s 
sneer? ‘ A poor but reputable 
couple !"’ They were so—but “ some- 
thing more ;” and as the Husband 
and Father was “ a scholar and a gen- 
tleman,” and a dear friend of Mr ™ 
Campbell's, it was natural and roper, 
and graceful, and not a little affecting, 
for the Poet to represent Hope as 
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breathing encouragement into the 
sufferer’s heart in language with 
which he had been familiar from boy- 
hood, and which continued to be 
spoken to him by some of the best- 
beloved books in the little library 
which his wife would not suffer him 
to sell even though the quartern loaf 
‘was at eighteenpence, and the scrag of 
mutton in proportion. 

Please to observe, .that there is. no 
troubled passion in the passage—that 
the young poet is contemplating not a 
miserable scene—of utter wretchedness 
—but the “sacred home of Hymenean 
joy,”’ clouded with care, but not de- 
prived of sunshine. With such a 
mood, poetical imagery is not unac- 
cordant—and fancy embellishes at her 
own pleasure the song of hope.’ ** The 
<wedded pair of love and virtue’’ are 
not located in any county—on this 
or that side of the Tweed. What if 
their dwelling be in a land of vines? 
** Hybla sweets” is a pardonable pret- 
tyism ; and prettyisms are often found 
in the poetry of natural sentiment. 
As for “* Arcadian beauty,” the word 
is a lovely one, and legitimate—and 
nothing forbids the application of it to 
any sweet spot on the surface of the 
earth, especially if it has been won 
from the barren wilderness by the 
happy labour of contentment. 

«© The subject most effectively treated 
in this portion of the poem, is the 
Hope of the poor maniac for the 
return of her shipwrecked lover—an 
expectation perpetually disappointed, 
and perpetually revived. As the feel- 

. ings of such an individual come rarely 
under observation, and must remain 

with most of us a subject only for the 
imagination, the departure from truth 
— if any such there be—is not readily 
detected, and the topic affords scope 
for the harmonious numbers and ten- 
der generalities of the poet.” 

Was ever praise so cautiously and 
sparingly doled out ? “* The departure 
from truth—if any such there be—is 
not readily detected.” Is there or is 
there not? Answer. 

‘¢ Hark! the wild maniac sings, to chide 
the gale 

That wafts so slow her lover’s distant sail ; 

She, sad spectatress, on the wintry shore, 

Watch’d the rude surge his shroudless 
corse that bore, 

Knew the pale form, and shrieking in 
amaze, 

Clasp’d her cold hands, and fix’d her mad- 
dening gaze! 


Poor widow'd wretch! ‘twas there she 
wept in vain, 

Till memory fled her agonizing brain ;< 

But mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 

Ideal peace, that truth could ne’er bestow; 

Warm on her heart the joys of fancy beam, 

And aimless Horr delights her darkest 
dream. 

Oft when yon moon has climb’d the mid- 
night sky, 

And the lone sea-bird wakes its wildest 
cry, 

Piled on the steep, her blazing fagots 
burn, 

To hail the bark that never can return; 

And still she waits, but scarce forbears to 
weep 

That constant love can linger on the 
deep.” 


** The second part of the Pleasures 
of Hope is chiefly occupied in cele- 
brating the anticipation of an immortal 
life—a glowing theme, and treated 
with great power. But here the poet 
has sometimes, in his attention to the 
music of his line, and the vigour of 
his diction, neglected to secure a 
sound and accurate basis of thought. 
‘ Unfading Hope! when life’s last embers 

burn, 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust 
return — 


The return of dust to dust we under- 
stand, but that of * soul to soul,’ if it 
have any analogous meaning, implies 
the absorption of the spirit of man 
into that of his Maker, and therefore 
contradicts the hope of a personal im- 
mortality. Perhaps there is no pas- 
sage more elaborate, or more fre- 
quently, and on many accounts more 
justly admired, than the concluding 
lines of the poem. 


‘ Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres 
sublime 

Peal’d their first notes te sound the 
march of Time, 

Thy joyous youth began—but not to 
fade.— 
When all the sister planets have de- 
_cay'd ; F 
When wrapt in fire the realms of ether 
glow, 

And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the 
world below ; 

Thou, undismay’d, shalt o’er the ruins 
smile, 

And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral 
pile |’ 


He who regards the destruction of the 
world as the era when his future av 
immortal existence shall commence, 
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- may say with trath and beauty that 
his hope ‘ lights its torch at nature's 
funeral pile,’ inasmuch as the prior 
conflagration of the earth is a neces- 
sary condition of his felicity. But the 
poet is not speaking here of the 
grounds of a present hope—he is cele- 
brating the duration of the sentiment 
itself—and in doing this he has con- 
verted the hope of immortality into an 
immortal hope. The expectation of 
an eternal life cannot surely be said 
to survive when that eternal life has 
itself commenced. The hope of im- 
mortality passes away with that ter- 
restrial scene which it cheered and 
illuminated ; it does fade, for it is lost 
in fruition ; and, instead of lighting 
‘her torch at nature’s funeral pile,’ 
Hope might with more accuracy have 
been represented as throwing her now 
useless torch upon that pile, to be 
consumed with the rest of the world 
to which it belonged.” 

There is something, but very little, 
in the remark on, ** when soul to soul, 
and dust todust return’’—so let it pass— 
not without due commendation of the 
critic’s acuteness ; but we cannot al- 
low to pass the elaborate attempt to 
demolish the glorious close of the 
poem. It is a complete failure, as a 
few words will show. The poet has 
not * converted the hope of immor- 
tality into an immortal hope.” The 
critic has blindly fallen into several 
mistakes—and, in the first place, he 
has attached to the word “ eternal” 
a meaning which, in this passage, it 
does not bear. Hope is rightly said 
by Campbell to be “ eternal,” because 
it began with the music of the spheres, 
and continued amid their ruins. All 
poetry is full of such passionate exag- 
gerations—and we could cite a thou- 
sand instances where this very word 
* eternal” is applied to transitory 
objects at the very moment of their 
extinction. Let one suffice: Young, 
when describing the Last Day, says, 


‘There, undermined, down rush th’ eternal 
hills !”’ 


Further and emphatically—* The 
expectation of an eternal life cannot 
surely be said to survive when that 
eternal life has itself commenced.” 
But it has not commenced—* Nature’s 
funeral pile” is a-blaze, but it is not 
yet consumed ; if it were, Hope could 
not light her torch in the dead ashes. 
Time still is—and the material uni- 
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verse ; and ‘Heaven's last thunder 
shakes the world below.” Hope, un- 
dismayed amid the ‘ wrack of matter 
and the crash of worlds,’’ smiles se- 
renely as Faith. * But she is not yet 
lost in fruition— 


“* For wrapt in fire the realms of ether 
glow;” 


and Hope is Hope, though on the 
verge of heaven. 

Expunged, therefore, be these 
words—* Hope might with more ae- 
curacy have -been represented as 
throwing her now useless torch upon 
that pile, to be consumed with the rest 
of the world to which it belonged.” 
The refutation of all that the critic 
has been saying, lies in these his own 
words—‘‘to be consumed.” While 
there is life there is Hope. Hope is 
Hope as long as she has a hand to 
hold a torch—or a torch to be held ;— 
to fling it into the fire would have been 
the act of— Despair. 

A word with John A. Heraud, Esq., 
author of “The Oration on Cole- 
ridge,” &c. &c. In a ** Lecture on 
Poetic Genius asa Moral Power,” de- 
livered at the ** Mitton Institution,” 
occurs this portentous paragraph : 

“* We have now to do with the 
poets who exercise activity. Being, 
we have said, must act—in the neuter 
and passive, we have detected its 
eternal operation. But it operates in 
Time also, and is diligent in reference 
to sensible ultimates. It is here that 
the third class of poets are active. 
Porr and Campse.t and RocErs are 
anxious only for the sensuous form— 
the channel of expression in which 
their thoughts shall flow. They pre- 
fer Act in its lowest spheres to Being 
in any. Unconscious of the neuter, 
and despising the passive, they inter- 
pose a set form of speech, and, to do 
them justice, never dream of publish- 
ing themselves for men inspired. If 
they approach the purlieus of the 
Eternal and the Ideal, they are sure 
to blunder. Hence Campbell, at the 
conclusion of his poem, lights the 
torch of Hope at nature’s funeral 
pyre—an error of which any theolo- 
“ might have admonished him. 

alse and injurious predicator of a 


state when Faith shall be lost in sight, 
and in which Hope can have no part; - 
since Hope requires Time for its con- 
dition, and has no place in Eternity ! 
Such poets as these, are the votaries 
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of the sensuous Present only—what 
they remember and what they antici- 
pate, belong both to this present life— 
scarcely to the classical past, and little 
indeed to thetheological future. The 
best of them is rather an essayist on 
criticism, than an essayer in poetry.” 

As we may have something to say 
of this “ Lecture,” and eke of the 
«* Oration on Coleridge” another day, 
we shall now merely remark that the 
world will not think the worse of 
Pope, Campbell, and Rogers, because 
they “ never dream of publishing 
themselves for men inspired.” Men 
inspired need not take that trouble ; 
for sooner or later—and a few years 
are of no moment—they will be 
numbered with the greater or lesser 
prophets. Men not inspired, but puffed 
up, may publish themselves for Isaiahs, 
and yet find themselves in the Balaam 
Box. 

It may be very sinful ‘to despise 
the passive ;” but we cannot think it 
a serious misfortune to any man “ to 
beunconscious of the neuter.” Be that 
as it may, ‘John A. Heraud, Esq.,” 
who has often “ published himself for 
a man inspired,” is here guilty of a 
— offence to Campbell. His whole 

ecture is a series of plagiarisms—as 
we, at our leisure, shall show—and he 
must steal even his insults. But the 
Quarterly Reviewer always writes like 
a gentleman—here Mr Heraud does 
not ; and, servilely adopting another 
man’s error, he pompously emits it as 
his own truth. He talks of the “ pur- 
lieus of the Eternal,” and the Last Day, 
as confidently as of the purlieus of Ep- 
ping Forest, and the Day of the Hunt. 
We see the curl of contempt on Camp- 
bell’s poetic lips—and in his poetic eye 
the smile of disdain. 

<< Gertrude of Wyoming,” continues 
the Quarterly Reviewer, “is a more 
equal and better sustained effort, but 
contains fewer of those separable pas- 
sages of mingled terseness and beauty, 
which form the charm of the Pleasures 
of Hope. The verse is extremely me- 
lodious, and a hue of tenderness is suf- 
fused over the whole. The scene it 
presents is one of almost pastoral sim- 
plicity ; the feelings dealt with are few, 
and of no complicated nature ; and the 
characters introduced are such as re- 
quire no peculiar powers of discrimi- 
nation. The theme is well adapted to 
a poet more accomplished in the me- 
chanism of his art, than versed in the 


ginary personage, 


¢ The Stoic of the woods, the man with. 
out a tear,’ 


is, for the same reason that we gave 
when speaking of the love-lorn ma. 
niac, a fortunate subject for his 
powers. Itis a blemish in the piece 
that the story, which is sufficiently 
simple, should have been told in so 
obscure and abrupt a manner, that 
the reader is perplexed, and his at. 
tention distracted, in putting together 
the few incidents of which it is com. 
posed.” 

This is poor stuff—and ’tis not “ an 
honest attempt to determine the ques. 
tion.” Having tried * to take the 
shine out of” the Pleasures of Hope, 
the appraiser turns the “ separable 
passages of mingled terseness and 
beauty” in that Poem against Ger. 
trude of Wyoming—which being a 
tale “ of almost pastoral simplicity” 
—with “ a hue of tenderness suffused 
over the whole,” did not, in the nature 
of things, admit of the presence of 
that of which the absence is noticed 
as a defect.. The character of the 
poem, however, would have been, on 
the whole, not ill expressed in the 
above passage, but for the captious 
and carping qualifyings that make 
praise almost look like censure. Let 
the sweet and bitter waters—as they 
issue from different sources—keep 
their own channel: with such mix- 
ture there is no refreshment in the 
cup. 


** The Stoic of the woods, the man without 
a, tear—” 


is not “ quite an imaginary person- 
age.” Outalissi is Logan Americo- 
Indianized by genius into the ideal 
—but not out of the sphere of our 
deepest human sympathies. 


‘© * And I could weep ;"—the Oneyda chief 
His descant wildly thus begun : 

* But that I may not stain with grief 

The death-song of my Father's son.’” 


True to nature!—’tis a creation of 








the highest poetry—and ruthful in. 


deed are the events that wring out 
such tears— 


‘¢ He bids me dry the last—the first— 
The only tears that ever burst 
From Outalis-i’s soul !”” 
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It may be * that the characters in- 
troduced are such as require no pecu- 
liar powers of discrimination’’— Ger- 
trude is no witch—Albert no wizard. 
But her we love and him we reverence. 
These are the best—the holiest of 
emotions—whether felt in peace and 
joy, or in grief and pity. 
‘ But Thee! my Flower, whose breath was 
given 
By milder-genii o’er the deep, 
The spirits of the white man’s heaven 
Forbid not thee to weep :— 
Nor will the Christian host, 
Nor will thy Father's spirit grieve, 
To see thee, on the battle’s eve, 
Lamenting, take a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most: 
She was the rainbow to tby sight ! 
Thy sun—thy heaven—of lost delight |” 


“It will not be expected that we 
should examine each of the smaller 
poems which complete the volume of 
Mr Campbell’s works. The best of 
his lyrical effusions are so well known, 
and their merits so vividly appre- 
ciated, that nothing would remain to 
us but the not very grateful task of 
moderating the applause bestowed on 
them. We certainly do not acquiesce 
in the opinion that on these will rest 
the future fame of Campbell, or that 
the genius of this poet is peculiarly 
lyrical. A daring freedom and a 
boldness of manner sit but ill upon 
our careful and polished writer; there 
wants in all these productions—half- 
song, half-ode—that appearance of 
spontaneous effusion which hurries on 
the sympathy of the reader; the judg- 
ment is satisfied, or at least silenced, 
when the feeling remains cold ; and we 
oftener think that we oughé to kindle, 
than experience the glow itself.” 

No mention is made by name—no 
farther allusion to ** Ye Mariners of 
England,” “ The Battle of Hohen- 
linden,” ** The Battle of the Baltic,” 
or “ Lochiel’s Warning,” &c. ; but on 
“ Theodoric”—certainly Mr Camp- 
bell's least successful poem—though 
“we would willingly have said no- 
thing”we do, nevertheless, pro- 
Nounce judgment in a full page of 
contemptuous vituperation. It was 
hardly worth the critic’s while; we 
Yemember something of the sort in 

aga many years ago—Posterity will 
hot care fur Theodoric any more than 
the contemporaneous public. Camp- 
bell pitched his pipe on too feeble a 

NO, CCLXXXVI, VOL, XLVI, 
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key—the tune he played, though it 
had its pleasant turns, was monoto- 
nous : his instrument is the lyre—or 
the * Spartan fife.” 

In what ode—from Pindar to Col- 
lins inclusive—is there “ the appear- 
ance of spontaneous effusion?’ Why 
should there be? Campbell did not 
start up from his chair and suddenly 
sing out, * Ye Mariners of England!" 
—nor did he desire to “‘ hurry on the 
sympathy of the reader.” His soul 
was in astate of exalted calm, con- 
templating the naval power of Eng- 
land—and the presiding spirit of his 
Ode is that of sedate grandeur. The 
Battle of the Baltic is a magnificent 
naval ballad—but there is no ** hurry” 
there—(the more hurry the less speed) 
—any more than there was “ hurry” 
in the Fleet approaching the batteries— 


‘* As they drifted on their path 

There was silence deep as death; 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time.” 


Jeffrey well said, many years ago, 
that there had been no such prophetic 
strain as ** Lochiel’s Warning” since 
the “days of Cassandra” —meaning, 
we presume, the days of Aischylus 
when he wrote the Agamemnon. Seer: 
and chieftain speak in character—each 
a poetry of his own, inspired by the 
mountains. 


“* And like reapérs descend to the harvest 
of death,” 


is one of the greatest lines ever writ- 
ten; and yet of such a colloquy it is 
averred “that thejudgment is satisfied, 
or at least silenced, when the feeling 
remains cold; and we oftener think 
we ought to kindle, than experience the 
glow itself!” 

The scrimp quotations given are 
from the ** Last Man,” and * On leay- 
ing a Scene in Bavaria.” Both com- 
positions are praised—and justly ; but, 
though both are fine in their way, they 
are far from being among Campbell’s 
best; and as the ** Last Man,”—an 
inconceivable idea—lies open to at- 
tack on all sides, he gets a cut or two 
from the critic, though not on a vital 
part. So little conversant with Camp- 
bell’s poetry is his critic, that of the’ 
‘sLines on leaving a Scene in Bavaria,” 
he says, “ we never met with it be-_ 
fore, except in a newspaper some eight 
or ten years ago!!” 

Is the critic aware of the existence 

L v 
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of a poem called “ O'Connor's Child?” 
What will posterity, thinks he, think 
of it? At the risk of being reckoned 
purblind and stone-deaf by posterity, 
we predict that posterity will love and 
admire and worship the genius en- 
shrined there—till posterity ceases to 
have posterity—and 


* Earth’s cities have no sound or tread, 
Aud ships are drifting with the dead 
To shores where all are dumb!” 


We must now part with Mr Camp- 
bell and his critic. Maga, at least, 
will survive for ever—and should 
it so happen that all editions of the 
works of the Bard of Hope—one after 
the other—at intervals of a century or 
so—drop into oblivion—remotest pos- 
terity may see here as beautiful stanzas 
of his as any that even then may have 
been written—and be grateful to 
CuRIsTOPHER THE EMBALMER. 


STANZAS TO PAINTING. 


** O thou by whose expressive art 
Her perfect image Nature sees 
In union with the Graces start, 
And sweeter by reflection please ! 


*¢ In whose creative hand the hues 
Fresh from yon orient rainbow shine ; 
I bless thee, Promethéan Muse! 
And call thee brightest. of the Nine ! 


** Possessing more than vocal power, 
Persuasive more than poet’s tongue ; 

Whose lineage, in a raptured hour, 
From Love, the Sire of Nature, sprung ; 


** Does Hope her high possession meet ? 
Is joy triumphant—sorrow flown ? 

Sweet is the trance, the tremor sweet, 
When all we love is all our own. 


* But, oh! thou pulse of pleasure dear, 
Slow throbbing, cold, I feel thee part ; 
Lone absence plants a pang severe, 
Or death inflicts a keener dart. 


Then for a beam of joy to light 
In Memory’s sad and wakeful eye ! 
Or banish from the noon of night 
Her dreams of deeper agony. 


“ Shall Song its witching cadence roll ? 
Yea, even the tenderest air repeat, 

That breathed when soul was knit to soul, 
And heart to heart responsive beat ! 


What visions rise! to charm, to melt ! 
The lost, the loved, the dead are near! 


Oh, hush that strain too deeply felt! 
And cease that solace too severe | 


*¢ But thou, serenely silent art! 

By Heaven and Love wast taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart, 

The sacred image of a friend. 


‘¢ Allis not lost! if, yet possest, 

To me that sweet memorial shine fou 
If close and closer to my breast 

T hold that idol all divine. 


** Or, gazing through luxurious tears, 
Melt o’er the loved departed form, 

Till death’s cold bosom half appears 
With life, and speech, and spirit warm, 


‘* She looks! she lives ! this tranced hour, 
Her bright eye seems a purer gem 

Than sparkles on the throne of power, 
Or glory’s wealthy diadem, 


** Yes, Genius, yes! thy mimic aid 
A treasure to my soul has given, 
Where beauty’s canonized shade 
Smiles in the sainted hues of heaven, 


** No spectre forms of pleasure fled, 
Thy softening, sweetening tints restores 
For thou canst give us back the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore. 


* Then blest be Nature’s guardian Muse, 
Whose hand her perish’d grace re 
deems ! ; 
Whose tablet of a thousand hues 
The mirror of creation seems. 


** From Love began thy high descent; 
And lovers, charm’d by gifts of thine, 
Shall bless thee mutely eloquent, 
And call thee brightest of the Nine!” 


Have you Joanna Bailie’s Dramatic 
Works in your library? No! Then 
get them—and begin with “ Tut 
Beacon.” “ The piece,” says the gra 
cious lady, is very short, and call 
neither be called tragedy nor comedy. 
It may indeed appear, for a passion 
so allied to all our cheerful and exhi- 
lerating thoughts, to approach too 
nearly to the former; but Hors, 
when its object is of great importance, 
must so often contend with despom 
dency, that it rides like a vessel om 
the stormy ocean, rising. on the bil 
low’s ridge but for a moment. Cheer 
fulness, the character of common Hope 
is, in strong Hope, like glimpses 0 
sunshine in a stormy sky.” If § 
poetry be in the preface, what trea 
sures untold may you not trust to 
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jn the drama itself! She * ventures 
to call it a musical drama,” and it is 
so indeed—the only musical drama 
deserving the name that we know of 
in our language. Joanna takes care 
to make no people sing in situations 
in which it is not natural for them to 
do so; the songs are all sung by 
those who have little or nothing to 
act, and introduced when nothing very 
interesting is going on; and they are 
supposed not to be spontaneous ex- 
pressions of sentiment in the singer, 
but (as songs in ordinary life. usually 
are) compositions of other people, 
which have been often sung before, 
and are only generally applicable to 
the present occasion. In these few 
words— which are almost all her 
own—this great poetess has laid down 
the principles on which alone can 
any musical drama be constructed 
agreeably to nature. 

But why a Musical Drama? Be- 
cause the passion of Horr, if long 
dwelt on in a drama, was in danger, 
she felt, of turning tiresome and lan- 
guid—not being so powerfully inter- 
esting as those that are more turbu- 
lent—and at the same time of being 
sunk into shade, or entirely overpow- 
ered, if relieved from it by variety of 
strongly marked characters in the in- 
ferior persons—therefore she introdu- 
ced songs in several scenes —on the 
principle she has explained—and now 
you know why The Beacon is a Mu- 
sical Drama. But why Tue Beacon? 

Because Aurora, a lady resident on 
asmall island of the Mediterranean, 
about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, had promised, on the de- 
parture of her lover, Ermingard, to 
the Holy War, to kindle a Beacon on 
the cliff to guide his ship on his return 
from Palestine. Years pass—and no 
tidings of her hero—whom all but 
she have given up to the grave or 
the sea. There she nightly sits— 
deaf to all remonstrances—to all 
threats—and feeds the Beacon-fire, 
and the fire in her own faithful heart. 

Behold and hear her speak—but not 
now—for it is broad-day-light—beside 
the Beacon—but in arustic arbour in 
a Flower-Garden, with her attend- 
ant ladies, Edda and Viola, and 
Terentia her governante—kind as a 
mother, She mistakes the hour— 
and Terentia says— 


‘* Ter. You are deceiveds— 


Three hours have past, but past by you uns 
heeded ; 
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Who have the while in silent sfillness sat, 
Like one forlorn, that has no need of time. 
Aur. In truth I have but little here to do 

With time or any thing besides, It passes ; 

Hour follows hour; day follows day; and 
year, 

If I so long shall last, will follow year: 

Like drop that through the cover'd hermit’s 
roof ~ 

Some cold spring filters, glancing on his eye 

At measured intervals, but moving not 

His fix’d, unvaried notice.” 


Edda, to cheer her mistress, asks 
leave to “ sing the song she praised so 
much”—but Aurora was in another 
mood then—and she now merely re- 
plies— 


“Ithank thy Kindness—sing it if thou 
wilt ;” 


and then sits down on a low seat, her 
head supported between both her 
hands, with her elbows resting on her 
knees. 


SONG, 


‘¢ Where distant billows meet the sky, 
A pale, dull light the seamen spy, 
As spent they stand and tempest tost, 
Their vessel struck, their rudder lost ; 
While distant homes where kinsmen weep, 
And graves full many a fathom deep, 
By turns their fitful, gloomy thoughts por 
tray: 
‘’Tis some delusion of the sight, 
Some northern streamer’s paly light.’ 
* Fools!’ saith roused Hope, with gen’rous 
scorn, 
It is the blessed peep of morn, 
And aid and safety come when comes the 
day.’ 
And so it is—the gradual shine 
Spreads o’er heaven’s verge its lengthen’d 
line: 
Cloud after cloud begins to glow 
And tint the changeful deep below ; 
Now sombre red, now amber bright, 
Till upward breaks the blazing light ; 
Like floating fire the gleamy billows burn; 
Far distant on the ruddy tide, 
A black'ning sail is seen to glide ; 
Loud bursts their eager, joyful ery, 
Their hoisted signal waves on high, 
And life, and strength, and happy thoughts 
return. 
Ter. Is not her voice improved in 
_ power and sweetness ? 
Ed. It is a cheering song. 
Aur. It cheers those who are cheer’d. 
[After a pause. 
Twelve years are past. 
Their daughters matrons grown, their in- 
fants youths, 
And they themselves with aged furrows 
mark’d ; 
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But none of all their kin are yet return’d, 
No, nor shall ever. 
Ter. Still run thy thoughts upon those 
hapless women 
Of that small hamlet, whose advent’rous 
peasants 
To Palestine with noble Baldwin went, 
And ne’er were heard of more ? 
Auy. They perish’d there ; and of their 
dismal fate 
No trace remain’d—none of them all re- 
turn’d. 
Didst thou not say so?—Husbands, lovers, 
friends— 
Not one return’d again. 
. Ter. So I believe. 
Aur. Thou but believest then ? 
Ter. As I was told. 
Ed. Thou hast the story wrong. 
Four years gone by, one did return again ; 
But marr’d, and maim’d, and changed—a 
woful man. 
Aur. And what though every limb were 
hack’d and maim’d, 
And roughen’d o’er with scars ?—he did 
return. 
[Rising lightly from her seat. 
I would a pilgrimage to Iceland go, 
To the Antipodes or burning zone, 
To see that man who did return again, 
And her who did receive him.—Did re- 
ceive him ! 
Oh! what a moving thought lurks here !— 
How was’t? 
Tell it me all :—and oh! another time 
Give me your tale ungarbled.” 


Ulrick, the Lord of the Isle, loves 
Aurora; and, impatient of her inex- 
tinguishable Hope, has threatened to 
Terentia that night to quench the 
Beacon. On being told of that threat, 
the spirit of Aurora leaps up—and she 
indignantly cries— 


— ‘ He does! Then will we have 

A noble fire. This night our lofty blaze 

Shall through the darkness shoot full many 
a league 

Its streamy rays, like to a bearded star, 

Preceding changeful—ay, and better times. 

It may, in very truth. O, if his bark 

(For many a bark within its widen’d 
reach 

The dark seas traverse) should its light 
descry— 

Should this be soit may—perhaps it 
will. 

O, that it might!—We’ll have a rousing 
blaze. 

Give me your hands.”’ 


Terentia, as well she might, mildly 
rebukes such wild fancies—and warns 
her against the aggravated sharpness 
of disappointment, 





** Aur. Talk not of disappointment ; be 

assured 

Some late intelligence does Ulrick prompt 

To these stern orders. On our seas there 
sails, 

Or soon will sail, some vessel which, right 
gladly, ; 

He would permit to founder on the coast, 

Or miss its course. But no; it will not 
be: 

In spite of all his hatred, to the shore, 

Through seas as dark as subterraneous 
night, 

It will arrive in safety.” 


All the dialogue is full of exquisite 
touches—bold strokes of nature like 
these. As, for example, what can be 
more beautiful than these lines—yet we 
do not remember to have seen them 
quoted ? 


** Aur. Well, taunt me as thou wilt, 

I'll worship still 

The blessed morrow, storehouse of all 
good 

For wretched folks. They who lament to- 
day 

May then rejoice ; they who in misery 
bend 

E’en to the earth, be then in honour robed. 

O! who shall reckon what its brighten’d 


hours ‘ 
May of returning joy contain? To-mor- 
row! 
The blest to morrow! Cheering, kind 
to morrow! 


He were a heathen not to worship thee !” 


Her soul is up, and she says to 
Terentia— 


** Ah! be not stern. 
song 
That makes feet beat and heads nod to its 
tune ; 
And even grave Terentia will be moved 
To think of pleasant things.” 
[Eppa sings. 


SONG. 
“ Wish’d-for gales the light vane veering, 
Better dreams the dull night cheering ; 
Lighter heart the morning greeting, 
Things of better omen meeting ; 
Eyes each passing stranger watching, 
Ears each feeble rumour catching, 
Say he existeth still on earthly ground, 
The absent will return, the long, long lost 

be found. 


“ In the tower the ward-bell ringing, 
In the court the carols singing; 

Busy hands the gay board dressing, 
Eager steps the threshold pressing, 
Open’d arms in haste advancing, 


Joyful looks through blind tears glancing; 
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The gladsome bounding of his aged hound, 
Say he in truth is here—our long, long lost 
is found. 


“ Hymned thanks and bedesmen praying, 
With sheathed sword the urchin playing ; 
Blazon’d hall with torches burning, 
Cheerful morn in peace returning ; 
Converse swect that strangely borrows 
Present bliss from former sorrows, 
O who can telleach blessed sight and sound, 
That says, he with us bides, our long, long 
lost is found.” 


Mean-while, the Holy Legate, on his 
way to Rome, has been driven on the 
Isle, and a noble stranger,in his train 
solicits an interview with Aurora—as 
the friend of Ermingard. Their meet- 
ing is such as Joanna alone could have 
conceived—and after a while Aurora 
Says:— 


“ Aur. Bade thee! is he then at hand? 
Gar. Ah, would he were! 
*Twas in a hostile and a distant land, 
He did commit to me these precious to- 
kens, 
Desiring me to give them to Aurora, 
And with them too, his sad and last fare- 
well. 

Aur. And he is dead! 

Gar. Nay, wring not thus your hands: 
He was alive and well when he intrusted 

me 

With what I now return. 

[Offering her a small casket. 

Aur. Alive and well, and sends me back 

my tokens ! 

Gar. He sent them back to thee as Ul- 

rick’s wife; 

For such, forced by intelligence from 
hence 

Of strong authority, he did believe thee: 

And in that fatal fight, which shortly 
follow’d, 

He fought for death as shrewdly as for 

, fame. 

Fame he indeed hath earn’d. 

Aur. But not the other? 
Ah do not say he has! Amongst the slain 
His body was not found. 

Gar. As we have learnt, the Knights 

of blest St John 

Did from the field of dying and of wounded 

Many convey, who in their house of cha- 
rity 

All care and solace had; but with the 
names, P 

Recorded as within their walls received, 

His is not found; therefore we must ac- 
count him 

With those, who, shrouded in an unknown 
fate, 

Are as the dead lamented, as the dead, 

For ever from our worldly care dismiss’d, 
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Aur. Lamedted le shall be; but-from 
my care 
Dismiss’d as are the dead—that is impos- 
sible. 
‘er. Nay, listen to advice so wise and 
needful ! 
It is the friend of Ermingard who says, 
Let him within thy mind be as the dead. 
Aur. My heart repels the thought: it 
cannot be. 
No; till his corse bereft of life is found ; 
Till this is sworn, and proved, and wit- 
ness'd to me, ‘ 
Within my breast he shall be living still. 
Ter. Wilt thou yet vainly watch night 
after night 
To guide his bark who never will return ? 
Aur. Who never will return! And 
thinkest thou 
To bear me down with such presumptuous 
words? 
Heaven makes me strong against thee, 
There is a Power above that calms the 
storm ; 
Restrains the mighty; gives the dead to 
life :— 
I will in humble faith my watch still keep; 
Force only shall restrain me. 
Gar. Force never shall, thou noble, 
ardent spirit ! 
Thy gen’rous confidence would almost 
tempt me 
To think it will be justified. 
Aur. Ha! say’st thou so? 
rest upon thee 
For these most cheering words! 
guardian power 
Whispers within thee. 
despair.” 


A blessing 
Some 


No; we'll not 


Night descends, and the Beacon 
blazes—and Bastiani, a friend of Ul- 
rick’s, and of Aurora’s too, enters, say- 
ing to the fishermen— 


*¢ A boat near to theshore, 

In a most perilous state, calls for assist- 
ance: 

Who is like thee, good Stephen, bold and 
skilful ? 

Haste to its aid if there be pity in thee, 

Or any Christian grace. I will, mean- 
time, 3 

Thy Beacon watch, and, should the lady 
come, 

Excuse thy absence. 

Here is, indeed, a splendid, noble fire, 

Left me in ward. /t makes the darkness 
round, 

To its’ fierce light opposed, *seem thick and 
palpatle, : 

And closed o'er head, like to the pitchy cope 

Of some vast cavern. 

Enter Avrora, TERENTIA, and Viowa. 

Viol. A rousing light! Good Ste- 

phen hath full well 
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Obey’d your earnest bidding.—Fays and 
witches 
Might round its blaze their midnight re- 
velry 
Right fitly keep. 
Ter. Aye; thou lov’st 
wilds and darkness, 
And fire and storms, and things un- 
sooth and strange : 
This suits thee well. Methinks, in gaz- 
ing on it, 
Thy face a witch-like eagerness assumes. 
Viol: I'll be a goblin then, and round 
it dance. 
Did not Aurora say we thus should hold 
This nightly vigil. Yea, such were her 
words. 
. Aur. They were light bubbles of some 
mantling thought, 
That now is flat and spiritless ; and yet, 
If thou art so inclined, ask not my 
leave, 
Dance if thou wilt. 
Viol. Nay, not alone, sweet sooth ! 
Witches themselves, some fiend-like 
partners find. 
Ter. And so may’st thou. 
der ; near the flame 
A crested figure stands. 
Stephen. 
Aur. (eagerly.) A crested figure! 
Where ? 
O call to it! 
[ Bast. comes forward, 
Ter. ’Tis Bastiani. 
Aur. Aye, ’tis Bastiani : 
*Tis he; or any one; ‘tis ever thus; 
So is my fancy mock’d. 
Bast. If I offend you, madam, ’tis 
unwillingly. 
Stephen has for a while gone to the 
beach 
To help some fishermen, who, as I 
guess, 
Against the tide would force their boat 
to land. 
He’ll soon return; meantime, I did en- 
treat him 
To let me watch his Beacon. Pardon me; 
I had not else intruded ; though full oft 
I’ve clamber’d o’er these cliffs, even at 
this hour, 
To see the ocean from its sabled breast 
The flickering gleam of these bright 
flames return. 
Aur. Make no excuse, I pray thee. I 
am told 
By good Terentia thou dost wish me 
well, 
Though Ulrick long has been thy friend. 
I know 
A wanderer on the seas in early youth 
Thou wast, and still canst feel for all 
storm-toss’d 
On that rude element, 


Look yon- 


That is not 


Bast. ’Tis true, fair Lady: I have 
been, ere now, 

Where such a warning light, sent from 
the shore, 

Had saved some precious lives; which 
makes the task 

I now fulfil more grateful. 

Aur. How many leagues from shore 
may such a light 

By the benighted mariner be seen ? 
Bast. Some six or so: he will desery 
it faintly, 
Like a small star, or hermit’s taper, 
peering ; 
From some caved rock that brows the 
dreary waste ; 

Or like the lamp of some lone lazar. 
house, 

Which through the silent night the 
traveller spies 

Upon his doubtful way. 

[As th:y begin to occupy themselves 
with the fire, the sound of distant 
voices, singing in harmony, ts heard 
under the stage as if asc.nding the 
cliff. 

Aur. What may it be ? 

Viol. The songs of paradise, 

But that our savage rocks and gloomy 
night 

So ill agree with peaceful soothing 
bliss, 

Ter, No blessed spirits in these evil 
days 

Hymn, through the stilly darkness, 
strains of grace. 

Aur. Nay, list ; it comes again. 

[ Voices heard nearer. 

Ter. ‘The mingled sound comes near- 
er, and betrays 

Voices of mortal men. 
Viol. In such sweet harmony! 
I never heard the like. 

Aur. They must be good and holy 

who can utter 

Such heavenly sounds. 

Bast. I've surely heard before 

This solemn chorus chanted by the 
knights, 

The holy brothers of Jerusalem. 

It is a carol sung by them full oft, 

When saved from peril dire of flood or 
field. 

Aur. The Knights of blest St John 
from Palestine! 

Alas! why feel I thus? knowing too 
well 

They cannot bring the tidings I would 
hear. 


[ Chorus rises again very near. 
Viol. List, list! they’ve gain’d the 
summit of the cliff: 
They are at hand; their voices are dis- 
tinct ; 
Yea, even the words they sing. 
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[A solemn Song or Hymn, sung in 
harmony, heard without. 


Men preserved from storm and tide 

And fire and battle raging wide ; 

What shall subdue our steady faith, 

Or of our heads a hair shall skathe ? 

Men preserved, in gladness weeping, 

Praise him, who hath alway our souls in 
holy keeping. 


And whereso’er, in earth or sea, 

Our spot of rest at last shall be ; 

Our swords, in many a glorious field, 

Surviving heroes still shall wield, 

While we our faithful toils are reaping 

With him, who hath alway our souls in 
holy keeping. 


[Enter sia Knights of St John of Je- 
rusalem in procession, with th<ir fol- 
lowers behind them, who don’t ad- 
vance upon the stage, but remain 
partly concealed behind the rocks. 


Aur. Speak to them, Bastiani; thou’rt 
a soldier ; 
Thy mind is more composed.—I pray thee 
do. 
[ Motioning Bast. to accost them. 


Bast. This Lady, noble warriors, greets 
you all, 
And offers you such hospitality 
As this late hour and scanty means afford. 
Wilt please ye round this blazing fire to 
rest ? 
After such perilous tossing on the waves, 
You needs must be forspent. 
lst Knight. Lady, take our thanks. 
And may the vessel of that friend beloved, 
For whom you watch, as we have now 
been told, 
Soon to your shore its welcome. freight 
convey. 
Aur. Thanks for the wish; and may 
its prayers be heard. 
Renowned men ye are; holy and brave; 
In every field of honour and of arms 
Some of your noble brotherhood are 
found: 
Perhaps the valiant knights Inow behold, 


Did on that luckless day against the - 


Souldain 

With brave De Villeneuve for the cross 
contend. 

If this be so, you can, perhaps, inform 
me 

Of one who in the battle fought, whose 
fate is still unknown. 

1st Knight. None of usall, fair Dame, 

so honour’d were 

As in that field to be, save this young 
knight. 

Sir Bertram, wherefore in thy mantle 
lapt, 

Stand’st thou so far behind? Speak to 

him, Lady ; 
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For in that battle he right nobly fought» 
And may, belike, wot of the friend you 
mention’d. 

Aur. (going up eagerly to the young 
Knight.) Did'st thou there fight ?— 
then surely thou didst know 

The noble Ermingard, who from this 
isle 

With valiant Conrad went :— 

What fate had he upon that dismal day ? 

Young Kt. Whate'er his fate in that 

fell fight might be, 

He now is as the dead. 

Aur. Is as the dead! ha! then he is 

not dead : 

He’s living still. 
this! 

Say he is still alive; and though he 
breathe 

In the foul pest-house; thougha wretch- 
ed wand rer, 

Wounded and maim’d; yea, though his 
noble form 

With chains and stripes and slay’ry be 
disgraced, 

Say he is living still, and I will bless thee. 

Thou know’st—full well thou know’st, 
but wilt not speak, 

What means that heavy groan? For love 
of God, speak to me! 


O tell me—tell me 


[ Tears the mantle from his face, with 
which he had concealed it. 


My Ermingard! My blessed Ermingard! 
Thy very living self restored again! 
Why turn from me ? 
Er. Ah! callst thou this restored? 
Aur. Do I not grasp thy real living 
hand ? 
Dear, dear !—so dear! most dear !—my 
lost, my found ! 
Thou turn’st and weep’st; art thou not 
so to me? 
Er. Ah! would I were! alas, alas! 
I'm lost : 
Sever'd from thee for ever, 
Aur. Howso? What meanssuch words? 
Erm. (shaking his head, and point- 
ing to the cross on his mantle. 
Look on this emblem of a holy vow 
Which binds and weds me to a heavenly 
love : 
We are, my sweet Aurora, far divided ; 
Our bliss is wreck’d for ever. 
Aur. No; thou art still alive, and that 
is bliss. 
Few moments since, what would I not 
have sacrificed, 
To know that, in the lapse of many 
years, 
I should again behold thee ?—I had 
been 
How strongly art thou moved !—Thou 
heed'st me not. 
Ter. (to Aun.) Wereit not better he 
should leave this spot ? 
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Let me conduct him to my quiet bower. 
Rest and retirement may compose his 
mind. 
Aur. Aye, thou art right, Terentia. 


Ermingard alive—Aurora is happy 
as an angel in heaven; but Ermin- 
gard is distracted—and a little page 
who had overheard him—asks Gar- 
cia— 

** Do folks groan heaviest when they are 
alone ?” 


Ermingard and Aurora meet again— 
in the apartment of Terentia; and 
only a woman—and that woman 
Joanna Baillie—or might we say 
Caroline Bowles Southey—could have 
imagined in its perfect purity such a 
scene as this— 

** Erm. O cease! Thy words, thy voice, 

thy hand on mine, 
That touch so dearly felt, do but enhance 
An agony too great. Untoward fate ! 
Thus to have lost thee ! 
Aur. 
lost me. 
Heaven will subdue our minds, and we 
shall still, 
With what is spared us from our wreck of 
bliss, 
Be happy. 
Erm. Most unblest, untoward fate ! 
After that hapless battle, where in vain 
Icourted death, I kept my name conceal’d. 
Even brave De Villeneuve, master of our 
Order, 

When he received my vows, did pledge his 
faith 

Not to declare it. Thus I kept myself 

From all communication with these shores, 

Perversely forwarding my rival’s will. 

O blind and credulous fool ! 

Aur. Nay, do not thus upbraid thyself: 

Heaven will’d it. 

Be not so keenly moved: there still is left 

What to the soul is dear.— We'll still be 
happy. 

Erm. The chasten’d pilgrim o’er his 

lady's grave 

Sweet tears may shed, and may without 
reproach 

Thoughts of his past love blend with 
thoughts of heaven. 

He whom the treach'ry of some faithless 
maid ' 

Hath robb’d of bliss, may, in the sturdy 
pride 

Of a wrong’d man, the galling ill endure; 

But sever’d thus from thee, ‘so true, so 
noble, 

By vows that all the soul’s devotion claim, 

It makes me feel—may God forgive the 
crime ! 

A very hatred of all saintly things. 

‘Fool—rash and credulous fool! to lose 
thee thus | 


Say not, thou hast 
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Aur. Nay, say not so: thou still art 
mine. Short while 
I would have given my whole of life besides 
To've seen but once again thy passing 
form— 
Thy face—thine eyes turn’d on me for a 
moment ; 
Or only to have heard through the still air 
Thy voice distinctly call me, or the sound 
Of thy known steps upon my lonely floor ; 
And shall I then, holding thy living hand 
In love and honour, say, thou art not 
mine ? 
Erm. (shaking his head.) This state— 
this sacred badge! 
Aur. O no! that holy cross upon thy 
breast 
Throws such a charm of valorous sanctity 
O’er thy loved form: my thoughts do for. 
ward glance 
To deeds of such high fame by thee 
achieved, 
That even methinks the bliss of wedded love 
Less dear, less noble is than such strong 
bonds 
As may, without reproach, unite us still. 
Erm. O creature of a gen’rous con 
stancy ! : 
Thou but the more distractest me !— Fool, 
fool! 
(Starting from his seat, and pacing 
to and fro distractedly.) 
Mean, misbelieving fool !—I thought her 
false, 
Cred’lous alone of evil:—I have lost, 
And have deserved to lose her. 
Aur. Oh! be not thus! Have I no 
power to sooth thee ? 
See, good Terentia weeps, and fain would 
try 
To speak thee comfort. 
Ter. (coming forward.) Aye ; bethink 
thee well, 
Most noble Ermingard, heaven grants thee 
still , 
All that is truly precious of her love,— 
Her true and dear regard. 
Erm. Then heaven forgive my black 
ingratitude, 
For I am most unthankful, 
Ter. Nay, consider, 
Her heart is thine: you are in mind united, 
Erm. United! In the farthest nook 0’ 
th’ earth 
I may in lonely solitude reflect, 
That in some spot—some happier land she’ 
lives 
And thinks of me. Is this to be united ? 
Aur. I cannot, in a page’s surtout clad, 
Thy steps attend, as other maids have done 
To other knights. 
Erm. 


No, by the holy rood! 

Thou can’st not, and thou should’st not. 
Rather would I, 

Dear as thou art, weep o’er thee in thy 
grave 

Than see thee so degraded. 
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Aur. Hear me out. 
I cannot so attend thee—noon and eve 
Thy near companion be ; but I have heard 
That, near the sacred houses of your Order, 
Convents of maids devout in Holy Land 
Establish'd are—maids who in deeds of 
charity 
To pilgrims and to all in warfare maim’d, 
In sacred warfare for the holy cross, 
Are deem’d the humble partners of your 
zeal. 
Erm. Aye, such there are ; but what 
availeth this ? 
Aur. There will I dwell, a vow'’d and 
humble sister. 
We shall not far be sever’d. 
winds 
That do o’ nights through your still clois- 
ters sigh, 
Our quiet cells visiting with mournful 
harmony, 
Shall lull my pillow too. Our window’d 
towers fi 
Shall sometimes show me on the neigh- 
bouring plains, 
Amidst thy brave companions, thy mail’d 
form 
Crested with-glory, on thy pawing steed 
Returning from the wars. And when at 
last : 
Thou art in sickness laid—who will forbid 
The dear sad pleasure ?—like a holy bride 
Ill by thy death-bed stand, and look to 
heaven, 
Where all bless’d union is, 
thought, 
Methinks this span of life to nothing shrinks, 
And we are bless’d already. Thou art 
silent : 
Dost thou despise my words? 
Erm. O no! speak to me thus: say 
what thou wilt: 
Iam subdued. And yet these bursting 
tears! 
My heart is rent in twain: I fear—lI fear 
Iam rebellious still. 
[ Kneeling, and taking both her hands 
between his, and kissing them with 
great devotion. 


The same 


O! at the 
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School me or chide me now: do what 
thou wilt: 
I am resign’d and humble.” 


Remember, if you can, that Taz 
Beacon is not a Tragedy; therefore 
it ends not in separation of loving 
hearts in the cloister, or the grave. 
The Legate—for Joanna, like her 
master, Shakspeare, loves to show 
Christianity in any creed sincerely 
embraced—takes Aurora under his 
own guardian care, 


‘* Till we before the holy Father come ;” 


orders Ulrick, whom he sees through, 
to give account of his wardship to him 
who holds the See; and says to Sir 
Ermingard— 


** If the blessed Cross 

Thou hast assumed, supposing other vows 

That did before engage thee were an- 
null’d, 

By false reports deceived ; 
Urban, 

Our wise enlighten’d father, will, I trust, 

A dispensation grant, that shall empower 
thee 

To doff with honour this thy sacred 
mantle, 

And in its stead a bridegroom’s robe 
assume,” 


the holy 


Ermingard and Aurora both embrace 
the Legate’s knees, who raises them 
up gently—and says to Aurora— 


“ Blush not, sweet maid, nor check thy 
ardent thoughts ; 
THAT GENEROUS ARDENT SPIRIT IS A 


POWER 

WHICH IN THE VIRTUOUS MIND DOTH ALL 
THINGS CONQUER; 

Ir BEARS THE HERO ON TO ARDUOUS 
DEEDS; 

Ir uirts THE Sarnt TO HEAVEN.” 

Spenser— Collins—Cowper—Camp- 
bell— Joanna Baillie—for a while 
farewell! 
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Wuen we told you, some few 
months back, O gentle reader! that, 
(to borrow .a phrase from Brother 
Jonathan, about the only thing, by 
the way, which our occidental relative 
possesses worth the lending,) beyond 
all the beasts of the earth, a dog 
* went a-head” in our affections, we 
intimated, at the same time, that our 
heart had many corners for many 
other animals. We said we loved an 
elephant; but we are not going to 
talk about one now. He is by far 
too large and weighty a subject to be 
taken up in a hot July morning, when 
the sun, as somebody says, ‘“‘ makes 
the whole world Troglodytic.” We 
said we loved a mouse ; and so we do, 
or rather so we would, if he would let 
-us. He might gnaw and nibble at 
the oldest Stilton in our dairy with 
impunity ; for we could not find in 
our hearts to hurt so much as the tip 
of his tail; but the *‘* wee, sleekit, 
cowrin’, timorous beastie,’’ has no 
reciprocal sentiment of affection. He 
scampers to his hole at our approach, 
as though we were “a kitten and 
cried mew;" he obstinately refuses 
to be loved ; and he deserves not that 
pen, ink, and paper should be thrown 
away upon his ingratitude. We said 
we loved a horse—of a horse, then, be 
it our “ hint to speak.” 

Now, the devil of it is, that, to talk 
about horses, one wants a world of 
technical knowledge, in which the 
pen-flourishing generation is, we fear, 
for the most part, lamentably deficient. 
We ourselves, much as we like a 
horse, are any thing but a “ sworn 
horse-courser ;"’ and, had we to go to 
market for ourselves, might more than 
probably find the knowing ones a trifle 
too deep for us. We are not quite 
convinced that we entertain very de- 
finite ideas on the subject of hocks, 
frogs, fetlocks, and pasterns ; and as 
to thrushes, splints, spavins, and ring- 
bones, we are, beyond all controversy, 
in a state of more than Cimmerian 
obscurity. Having ingenuously con- 
fessed thus much, you will scarcely 
feel surprised when we inform you, 
O gentle reader ! that we have not at 
present the slightest intention of qua- 
lifying every man to act as his own 
veterinary surgeon—that we are not 
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going to expatiate upon the magnifi. 
cent steed of the Honourable Five-bar 
Rasper, or his Grace the Duke of 
Double-ditch—that we have not the 
remotest idea of entering into a dis. 
cussion of the much vezata questio of 
the paternity of Bloomsbury, or com. 
mencing a historical and philosophi- 
cal investigation into the origin and 
legality of the authority of the Jockey 
Club. All this, we say, you will 
readily conceive ; but should it, as we 
trust it will not, enter into your most 
inquisitive noddle, to ask us what we 
really do mean to talk about, why, we 
are ** free to confess,” as the Parliae 
ment men say, you will thereby put 
us to a pretty considerable nonplus, 
We can only recommend you to shut 
your mouth—we are not particular 
about this first article, only it is hot 
weather, and the flies are strong in the 
land—open your eyes, (our respected 
grandmother, who was accused, most 
unjustly as we think, of spoiling us 
with sugar-plums, used to reverse the 
precept,) sit down on a cane-bottomed 
chair, as the best possible antidote to 
somnolence which we can think of-— 
prick up your “ most attent ear,” 
and—so, you are ready ?—then here. 
goes for a plunge. 

There are few occupations (we like 
a sententious beginning) more agree 
able to minds of a contemplative and 
philosophical cast, than to observe the 
numerous variations of national feel 
ing, as exhibited under the numerous 
variations of climate and complexion— 
to note the different lights in which 
the same object is regarded in different 
latitudes. The poor Arab—we are 
no travellers, and cannot speak from 
our own experience, but we have too 
much gallantry to dream of impugn- 
ing the veracity of the Honourable 
Mrs Norton—the poor Arab, before 
he mounts his steed, after gazing upon 
him with a five-minute glance of ut 
alterable affection, breaks forth into 
some such impassioned apostrophe as 


‘* My beautiful! my beautiful ! that standest 
meekly by, 

With thy proudly arch’d and glossy neck= 
thy bright and speaking eye,” 


et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, for about 
ten minutes more, and having thus 





re 
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given vent to his feelings, puts his 
shoeless toes in the stirrup exactly as 
the quarter of an hour expires. The 
poor Englishman, a wondrous econo- 
mist of time and poetry, dexterously 
switches his animal over the “ raw,” 
and starts at once upon his daily avo- 
cations, with no gentler salutation 
than a ** kim aup, yez warmint! d’ye 
think I stole yer ?” 

Those noble fellows, the old Greeks, 
(what the deuce did Byron mean by 
saying that we already knew too much 
about them, as if we could ever, by 
any possibility, learn enough ?) enter- 
tained notions like themselves on the 
subject of horses—witness their mag- 
nificent scul ptures—witness their mag- 
nificent poetry. The trainers of those 
days, when kings broke their own 
nags, and blushed not to be caught at 
it, were somewhat different people, 
and held in somewhat different odour, 
from the estimable gentry who play 
at fast and loose with our modern 
patrons of the stable. The famous 
Irish «¢ Whisperer,” nay, ourold friend 
Andrew Ducrow himself, could hardly 
stand a comparison with the ‘ horse- 
tamer Hector.” They talked of pe- 
digrees too, even in those days, with 
all the accuracy of the stud-book ; 
there was an aristocracy of horses 
before the time of Homer. The 
“lanthus and Balius of Podarge’s 
strain,” must have looked down with 
immeasurable contempt upon the 
bloodless undescended rips, over 
whose stiffening carcasses they whirled 
the chariot of Achilles. 

Even in *“ old Rome, the seven- 
hilly,” (who, by the way, borrowed 
her fancy for horse-racing, as she did 
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most of her more civilized tastes, from 
Greece,) are still to be found tablets 
to the memory of the good steed who 
called forth so frequently the plaudits 
of the “ hoarse circus,” recording how 
often he won in a canter, how many 
times he “ ran a good second,” nor 
even omitting to mention when he was 
fain to be content with a respectable 
third. The names of two or three 
favourites have outlived those of many 
an “ antique Roman,” who, doubtless, 
had his dreams of immortality. 


** Sed venale pecus Corythe posteritas et 
Hirpini, si rara jugo victoria sedit. 

Nil ibi majorum respectus, gratia nulla 
Umbrarum: dominos pretiis mutare jubentur 
Exiguis, tritoque trahunt epinedia collo 
Segnipedes.” 


The whole sad ditty of the “* High- 
Mettled Racer,” compressed into five 
lines of Juvenal! Alas, for the de- 
generacy of the turf of the nineteenth 
century! Newmarket and Doncaster 
boast no Pindar to immortalize their 
glories—the father of history and his 
nine muses would attract but a scanty 
audience in “the ring” at Epsom— 
nay, we doubt if even our old acquaint- 
ance Pegasus, were he to start forth 
once more in propria persona, would 
make much of a figure in the betting. 

Old Homer has made magnificent 
use of a horse, as, indeed, he has of 
every thing else, in that comparison 
which, for splendour of language, 
need not fear to be set beside any 
horse-passage we know, saving only 
that most wonderful description in the 
Book of Job, which stands alone in its 
sublimity :— 


“Q6 F Ors vic crates iwwes, aworincas txt Perry, 
Atcusy amopinkas bein wtdioso xgoasvwy, 

"Ewbas rovecbes tupptirov morapcoso, 

Kudsar ipod 98 xaen tyes, cee Pl OF ygecirees 

"Quoi aiocovras 6d ayrainPs wemosbas, 

"Pie ¢ vyotva Diges para +” bec nal vopcov ixmay.. 


Glorious indeed! We positively see 
him! He flashes before our eyes in 
his lightning. like speed, as plainly as 
> hoof-tramp sounds in our ears in 
@ 
“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit un- 
gula campum” 
of Virgil. And now we have but one 
fault to find—ay, you may well stare 
and look ineredulous—we, even we, 
are going to pick a crow with Homer! 


The comparison is, to our thinking, 
far too good for Paris. We cannot, 
for the life of us, picture him as the 
ardent warrior which it would repre- 
sent him to be. We are wont to think 
of him only as the “ concinnus adul- 
ter,” the regular ‘ fancy-man,” the 
pet of the petticoats, whose noblest ac- 
complishment is 


“To caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute ;” 
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in short, a species of slightly mitigated 
Mantalini, in high life of the year B.c. 
1193. To us the strongest point of re- 
semblance between Paris and the “ fed 
horse ’’ appears to be (to use, we hope 
not profanely, the words of the Pro- 
phet), that he “ neighed after his 
neighbour's wife.” But we are wax- 
ing a little bit too classical. 

“‘ From the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous there is but a step,’’ as every 
body knows who knows any thing 
whatever; indeed the quotation is so 
stale, and the fact so universally ad- 
mitted, that we should hardly have in- 
flicted it again on the defenceless 
public, had we thought about the mat- 
ter, and must trust for our excuse toa 
certain villanous John-Bullish kind of 
habit we have, of blurting out what- 
ever comes first into our heads, with- 
out stopping to enquire whether it 
has any business there or not. We 
met, the other day, with a beautiful 
pendant to the old Greck’s picture, in 
a passage descriptive of the Bengalee 
breed of horses, from the pen of a 
Captain Williamson : —‘‘ The said 
horses,” says the facetious son of Mars, 
“have generally Roman noses, and 
sharp narrow foreheads ; much white 
in their eyes, ill-shaped ears, square 
heads, thin necks, narrow chests, shal- 
low girtles, lank bellies, cat hams, 
goose rumps, and switch tails.” The 
gallant Captain would, we fear, be 
somewhat puzzled to draw a portrait, 
merely from such a description as that 
with which he has favoured us. . 

We are told that the “ new-disco- 
vered people of the Indies, when the 
Spaniards first landed amongst them, 
had so great an opinion, both of the 
men and the horses, that they looked 
upon them as gods, or as animals en- 
nobled above their nature.” Well, 
the poor doomed barbarians went but 
one step beyond nations who bore, in 
their time, the palm for civilisation. 
Horses have received funeral honours, 
and have had cities called after their 
names, without exciting any such smile 
as that with which you just now treated 
the simple Americans; and, though we 
do not recollect that they have ever 
been actually deified, they have, at 
any rate, enjoyed the highest honours 
of mortality. What an exquisite piece 
of satire was that of Caligula, when he 


nominated his horse to the office of 


Sheer madness, said you? 
Like Hamlet, he * was but 


consul ! 
No, no. 
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mad north-north-west }—when the 
wind was southerly, he knew a hawk 
from a hand-saw."’ Tyrant as he was, 
he had sanity enough to observe and 
despise the abject grovelling of. the 
bipeds of Rome, and boldness enough 
to hold it up to scorn by the appoint. 
ment of his quadruped favourite, If 
it were madness, it had method in't, 
Only fancy the terrors of the patricians 
in waiting, lest the newly made fune. 
tionary should take it into his head to 
stretch his consular hind-leg without 
giving warning! We once heard a 
pragmatical young’ prig of a Cantab 
(a Johnian, of course) observe, that 
he must have been a mostincorruptible 
magistrate, for he answered all impro- 
per applications with a nay; and we 
thought of the dictum of Samuel John. 
son, buttoned up our pockets, and 
made ourselves scarce forthwith. 


Paul of Russia was mad, an’ you. 


will, when he ordered to be starved 
the honest horse which had offended 
only by a stumble: his own end was 
happier only because more speedy. 
And as to that king-making and king. 
deposing Lord of Warwick, who stab- 
bed his war-horse in cold blood before 
the battle of Towton ; for the sake of 
a nature otherwise noble, it were to be 
wished he had been sotoo. You may 
read how he met with his deserts on the 
obelisk at Barnet Common. 

We have read somewhere of a 
young French renegade, who con. 
fessed to Chateaubriand that he 
never found himself galloping alone 
in the desert without a_ sensation 
amounting to rapture; and though 
we cannot speak from personal expe- 
rience either of ‘ antres vast or de 
serts idle,’ we think we can manage 
to enter into his feelings. Like 
Montaigne, “ we do not willingly 
alight when we are once on horseback; 
for itis the place where, whether well 
or sick, we find ourselves most at 
ease.” We know of nothing more 
glorious—nothing more inspiriting— 
nothing which more effectually dispels 
from one’s spirit the glooms, and the 
mists, and the fogs, which gather 
round it so thickly in this “ working- 
day world,” than a good stirring gal 
lop across an open country; and, 
should it chance to be at the tail of a 
pack of foxhounds, why we think it 
not a whit the less inviting, and doubt- 
less our horse would appreciate it fat 
more fully. We really are unafiect 
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edly sorry for those who never, with 
« a southerly wind and a cloudy sky” 
as the song has it, experienced the 
delight 


‘* To back the flying steed that challenges 
The wind for speed !—seems native more of 


air 

Than earth! whose burden only lends him 
fire! . 

Whose soul in his task turns labour into 
sport,— 

Who makes your pastime his! 
now ! 

He takes away my breath! he makes me 
reel ! 

Itouch not earth! 
All 

Js ecstasy of motion !” 


I sit him 
I see not! hear not! 


Talk of Somerville, indeed, after She- 
ridan Knowles! Lombard Street to 
a China orange on the Irishman !— 
and * no takers,”” as they say at Tat- 
tersall’s. Prattle not to us about 
cruelty to animals! We would give 
a trifle to tie one of your double- 
distilled humanity-mongers upon a 
thorough-bred hunter, and start him 
from the cover-side on a brisk January 
morning, with a full field and a burn- 
ing scent, just to convince him that 
the biped is not the only animal that 
takes a pleasure in the burst. If he 
did not come home stiff, skinless, and, 
albeit against his will, converted, we 
would be content never to follow 
hound and horn again. And now we 
will stroll out to Verey’s, and swallow 
ice; for we have Philippicised our- 
selves into a perspiration. 

Often as we have polished the pavé 
of Oxford Street, we have never yet 
learned to saunter along with that 
stoical, or rather cynical, indifference 
to every thing save pretty faces and 
slender ankles, which distinguishes 
the exquisite of the present day. We 
shall be taken for country cousins all 
our life long ; we are continually 
losing ourselves in wondering con- 
templation of the passing scene; and 
We are continually losing, par con- 
sequence, our pocket-handkerchief. 
Here may you observe that wonderful 
animal Man in all his varieties, from 
the duke to the dustman—here may 
you admire that generous brute the 
horse in every—‘ Hoy, hoy! you 
there! Get out of the way, can’t you?” 
Mercy upon us! we were within an 
ace of making a job for Mr Wakely, 
ang his twelve good men and true=. 
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that butcher's nag had weHnigh anni. 
hilated us! There he goes! gallop— 
gallop—gallop! We verily believe a 
butcher’s horse doesn't even know how 
to walk. At any rate, we can safely 
swear we never saw one practising 
that pace. We certainly have heard 
of their being occasionally discovered, 
in the rural districts, standing still at 
the yard-gates of country gentlemen; 
but, when once in motion, it seems to 
matter nothing whether it be hill or 
dale, town or country, highway or 
byway, crowd orclear. There is ever 
the same unvarying, reckless speed— 
the same headlong, break-neck, old- 
woman-slaying gallop—the same— 
* Now, sir, a /eetle on one side, if you 
please!” Ah! as we live, our old 
acquaintance Tollit, and the varmint 
Oxford “ Age.” There are not many 
prettier things, to our thinking, than a 
well-appointed coach, * tooling” along 
a level road at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, including stoppages. That iden- 
tical team now has, “‘ many a time and 
oft,” transported us tothe embraces of 
our revered Alma Mater, and we look 
upon it with an eye of more than com- 
mon affection. We have ourselves 
not unfrequently handled those very 
ribbons, and wielded that very silver- 
mounted whip, dexterously disturbing 
many a meditative fly from his dream 
of happiness on the ear of the off- leader. 
See! they are off again! no shirking— 
no hanging back—one slight tug—one 
gentlest hint of the whipcord—and 
away they go, “light as a bird on 
wing.” Eleven o'clock !—why, that 
sleepy old fellow of All Souls, in the 
inside corner, will be at his own col- 
lege-gate just in happy hour to realize 
his heaven-sent vision of hall-dinner. 
We think it is no less an authority 
than Nimrod—not the mighty hunter 
of ancient, but the mighty scribbler of 
modern, days—who says, that the life 
of a coach-horse in a crack team, 
well-fed, well-housed, well-groomed, 
and lightly worked, is beyond all ques- 
tion the most desirable state of equine 
existence. 

We defy the most “ cruel-hearted 
cur” under heaven to stop and look 
for five seconds at a London hack 
cab-horse, waiting for a fare, without 
being moved to pity. Take, for in- 
stance, the third in yonder line—ob- 
serve the hairless, fleshless, almost 
skinless, ribs—the weak and tottering 


fore-legs--the dull eye and the droop. 
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ing head—the “ raw” but too plainly 
visible underneath the collar—the 
shrunken carcass, for which the 
shafts, narrow as they are, are yet 
« a world too wide.”’ Watch him, 
as he mumbles the contents of his 
scanty nose-bag—positively he has 
hardly spirit enough left to swallow 
his miserable pittance!—there he 
stands, the very picture of patient, 
uncomplaining misery. And yet, 
most probably, before we are a hun- 
dred yards off, that wretched ana- 
tomy will be tearing through the 
town with an almost railroad velocity, 
and endangering the lives of a thou- 
sand harmless subjects of her most 
gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, at 
the corner of every thoroughfare in 
London. For the sake of your loving 
wife and affectionate family, venture 
not to cross his path! He is not the 
same horse that he was five minutes 
past ;—a change has come over him, 
—a new spirit has possessed him. 
He seems to rush along the streets 
with a recklessness which nothing but 
the extreme of misery could inspire : 
there is despair in his face, graven as 
plainly as with aniron. Life has no- 
thing worse in store for him, and the 
sooner he escapes from it the better! 
Alas! happy, even in his wretched- 
ness, that he cannot look forward 
four or five days into the future, and 
behold that last, that crowning scene 
of equine misery, the yard of the 
knacker ! 

And now turn about, as you love 
a contrast, and look for a minute at 
that dray of Meux’s as it comes thun- 
dering along over Claridge’s Patent. 
Saw you ever such a Daniel Lambert 
of a horse as that fellow at the head 
of the team? He drags along that 
ponderous machine, laden as it is with 
* the good barley- wine which our fore- 
fathers did use to drink of,” with as 
much ease as we would the toy-cart 
of our youngest born, who is but just 
out of his long-clothes. Do but lis- 
ten to the sound of his hoof upon the 
pavement, and fancy for a moment, if 
your nerves will allow you, your worst 
corn awaiting its next descent! Proud 
is he, bad taste of his though it be, of 
his plaited main and tail ;—(we would 
rather seethem swing about, as Tommy 
Moore saysof Norah’srobe, “ asnature 
pleases ;”)—proud is he of his brass- 
bedizened head-gear—proud of his 
size, his strength, and his occupation ; 
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nor altogether unconscious of the ad, 


miration he is exciting. His y 
shake of the head implies a scorn of 
the lanky, weedlike things that ever 
and anon flit by him, unworthy, jg 
his opinion, of the name of horse ;— 
the razor- faced, spare- necked, delicate. 
legged, bang-tailed exquisites of the 
race; the paragons of Rotten Row 
and the Outer Circle—the cynosure 
of ladies’ eyes—the admiration and 
envy of lawyers’ clerks, linen -drapers’ 
apprentices, and Sunday swells of 
every possible species and deserip. 
tion. See with what sublime compla. 
cency he regards that yelping cur that 
madly leapeth at his august nose, and 
trembleth not even to snap at his ma 
jestic heels!) How would a less phi. 
losophical “ tit” shy, and sidle, and 
prance, and toss his indignant head, 
and “ yerk out his armed heel” against 
the audacious assailant ;—but not s0 
he—he, disdaining so inglorious a 
foe, looketh down with calm contempt 
upon the vain efforts of the scurvy 
tyke to arouse his wrath; and hear. 
eth with magnanimous pity the howl 
of the offender as he limps lamely 
away from the lash of the avenging 
drayman! 

Whatever nonsense—we are going 
to fly off at a tangent—whatever non 
sense Byron may have talked about 
the superfluous amount of knowledge 
respecting the old Greeks, he was 
himself any thing but a despiser of 
them. He inherited, to its fullest ex: 
tent, their admiration of horses, or he 
could never have written Mazeppa. 

Of that glorious poem, the horse, 
and not the man, is, to our thinking, 
the hero. The worthy Hetmamis 
somewhat quaint and “ rude in speech,’ 
and garnishes the story of his auda 
cious amour with one or two pithy 
practical maxims, which go far to 
deaden the interest which we might 
otherwise feel for him, and his mis. 
tress, in a double sense. Of course 
we pity him, but still not with that 
pity which is “ akin to love.” Bat 
the horse! to Aim we can give our- 
selves up heart and soul—pity him ashe 
struggles, “ fiercely but in vain,’ t 
burst from the unwonted shackle= 
dash away with him—away! away! 
like lightning to the desert, whieh, 
though it be death to man, is to him 
life, and happiness, and home /—statt 
with him at the groan wrung from bis 
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saffering—speed away with him from 
the hungry wolves that how] faintly 
and more faintly upon his track, 
though Ae hears them not, thinks 
not of them—his speed, his thought, 
js for his home—plunge with him 
into the wild rush of waters—strain 
with him * up the repelling bank" — 
sink with him at last beneath the 
overpowering trial—summon every 
energy to greet once more the com- 
panions of his freedom—and weep, 
ay, weep, that it should be too late! 
We know not a finer picture in all 
the painting of poetry than this of 
“the dying or the dead,” with the 
startled denizens of the wilderness 
careering wildly around them, and 
finally scouring off to the forest from 
the majesty of man, unsubdued even 
by that agony. 

There are few heroes, of whatever 
creed or clime, whose glory has come 
down to our own time, and whose 
names and deeds, however remote 
their day, are still * familiar in men's 
mouths as household words,” whose 
favourite horses have not come in for 
a share of their well-earned fame. 
Alexander had his Bucephalus—that 
tameless steed who brooked no rider 
save the conqueror of the world—that 
faithful servant who, reeling with his 
death-wound, yet called up all his fail- 
ing energies to bear his lord to safety, 
ere he sank and died? Oh Arrian! 
Arrian! much indeed hast thou to an- 
swer for, who darest tell us, in the 
teeth of so bright a legend, that he 
succumbed to thirty years and an 
Asiatic climate! 

Who has not heard of the Arab An- 
tar, and his horse Abjir, ‘“‘ whose 
hoofs were flat as beaten coin: when 
he neighed he seemed about to speak, 
and his ears were like quills: whose 
tire was Wasil, and whose dam He- 
mema ?”” 

- Who knows not of the pride of 
Spain and the glory of chivalry—of 
im ** who was born in happy hour” 
tohumble the pride of the lying in- 
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fidel, the Cid Ruy Diaz Campeador, 
and his good horse Bavieca? From 
the days of Odin and his “ coal-black 
steed” upwards, there is scarce a hero 
of ‘‘ tradition, legend, tale, or song,” 
who has not his favourite; and black, 
by the way, seems to have been a col« 
our in high estimation. There are 
one or two black ones of date more 
modern, and reality more unquestion.« 
able, than that of the monarch of Val- 
halla, which, albeit disdained or over. 
looked by historians, may take their 
station in the records of their raee 
beside the most renowned of antiquity. 
The Scottish peasant, as he tells his 
offspring the tale of the too dearly 
won field of Killiecrankie, still couples 
the name of the gallant Claverhouse 
with that of his charmed war-horse, 
Midnight :—the fame of “ the horse 
of the highwayman, Bonny Black 
Bess,” need fear no oblivion, so long 
as the “ ignominious tree’’ spares one 
bold Clerk of St- Nicholas to pour a 
midnight libation to the memory of 
Richard Turpin.* 

Nor are there wanting others—foals 
of the fancy—steeds of the imagination 
—which yet stand before our eyes with 
all the vividness of reality, to whose 
existence our affections cling, in de- 
spite of our colder reason, with a re- 
gular John-Gilpin-liketenacity. Even 
as fabling gossips, who, by frequent 
repetition, bring themselves to an in- 
corrigible belief in their own menda- 
cious anilities, we have gradually so 
increased and cemented our acquaint- 
ance with them, as to render them as 
it were a part of our very selves ; and 
the moment that convinced us of ti.eir 
positive nonentity, would, we verily 
believe, go far to plunge us into a 
state of universal scepticism. Never 
be thy memory uncherished, O chosen 
destrier of the valorous Manchegan, 
—most fitting bearer of the Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance !—thou who, 
though thou hadst ‘more corners than 
a real,” didst yet retain, even in thine 
advanced age, some smack of thy 


—-y 





* Talking of Dick Turpin reminds us of Mr Ainsworth’s novel or romance, or what- 
ever he pleases to call it, Rookwood, and of Turpin’s ride to York therein; the 
admirable telling of which feat has alone, we suspect, saved the rest of the book, cle- 
Verish though it be, from the ‘‘ deep damnation” of the critic’s ‘‘ Bah!”” Whee may be 
Matched the descriptions of three such rides, and for three such purposes, as those of 
Turpin, Mazeppa, and John Gilpin? The first for life—the second for death—and the 
third (which appeals more touchingly than either to the feelings of Englishmen) for a 
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youth; ay, even when that simple 
squire deemed that thy ‘‘ lovelesseye” 
might gaze unmoved “ upon all the 
mares in the meadows of Cordova.” 
Most patient of sufferers! Most stoical 
of steeds! Most immortal, incompar- 
able,-incontinent Rozinante! 
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a sort of bonne-bouché, to reward the 


exemplary patience with which you 
have suffered us to gabble on so long 
after our own fashion and liking: and, 
curiously enough, we have drunk it 
from the same source which furnished 
us with a similar peace-offering when 












































Nor be thou forgotten, whose high we had that long Spring morning gos. rate | 
privilege it was to bear into a hundred _ sip about things in general, and puppy 
« hair-breadth ’scapes” the weight of dogs in particular, and which you werg In 
that most “valiant bumpkin,” hight then pleased, as we recollect, to re. but 
Hudibras ; thou who wert ceive so graciously. You cannot sure. whic 
ot Siandy, tatge; and tall, — ta 8 the dog of Rede oe 
With mouth of meal, and eyes of wall ;” course you have not, and we beg ‘B 
your pardon for even hinting at the an 
thou of the“ strutting ribs” and “‘drag- possibility. Well then, look here upon teres 
gling tail ;” thou who hast in all men’s another picture from the same master founc 
memories a “local habitation” though pencil. The battle has been fought obvic 
not a name; and who, nameless as and won—the pride of “ the lying deser 
thou art, art yet immortal ! Ishmaelite” has been signally crushed count 
But alas! we are all this while but —the long-forgotten war-cry has been natlo 
touching a note to which there is no once more heard—the sword of the jm 0ee2 
answering chord—we are telling the traitor has ‘ found bloody work” in influe 
tales, arid feeling with the feelings, of the grasp of the true man—the good gover 
a bygone age! The spirit ofa mighty horse has borne his ancient lord to has p 
change is abroad. The men of the ‘* the last, the happiest of his fields,” conce 
time to come, willlook back with con- Spain has been delivered—but where find i 
tempt upon the horse-loving genera- is the deliverer? Has he parted and trum, 
tions of the past—the “ cura nitentes left no.trace? Yes, one; but alas! P opel 
pascereequos’’ will beathingunknown an unavailing one— ‘ and ir 
to our grandchildren—the “ gratia pi Euroj 
currus” will be confined to the rail- ' Br the banks empir 
road train and the monster baboon: Of Sella was Orelio found ; his legs placec 
there cometh fast upon us an age "4 Resse incerssdithed 5S ae as 
of boiling water and hydrogen gas, , bai Beds 
before chia dawning beams the Sun oo nd fresh, see gene a 
of Newmarket, and the Stars of the besa : ‘ oper 
Four-in-handClub, must alike “ begin m: eos with blood, which hung -@0OUE aE #9 cur 
to pale their ineffectual fires!” The  Aspersed like dewdrops:—trembling there I 
signs of the times, as an execrable he stood avour 
civil [?] engineer had the impertinence From the toil of battle, ‘and at times sent domin: 
to tell us the other morning, appear forth tion. 
daily more in-horse-picious, and the His tremulous voice, far echoing loud and fm “den 
position of that animal in society is shrill, aloft i 
growing rapidly more un-stable. The A frequent, anxious cry, with which he been re 
last of the race will soon, we fear, be seem’d years, | 
cooped up in a ten-feet square crib in To call the master whom he loved so well, seat of 
the Zoological Gardens, and we shall And who had thus again forsaken him.” an 
elled, malgré nou r i . ore 
ae class. ehmeehanean _ Who shall doubt that he was tended’ #% tenew 
But “ grieving’s a folly,” as the accordance with his lord's affec. Hf may as 
song says, or at any rate very nearly tlonate Injunction, rat 
related to one. A few words more, « Ag did beseem the steed which had # eT cag 
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‘ “fo the Protestants of Scotland. 


TO THE PROTESTANTS OF SCOTLAND. 


Lerrer I. 


“Thad planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right seed: How then art thou turned into the degene. 


rate plant of a strange vine unto me ?”—JER, ii. 21 


In name you are a numerous body, 
but when the duties are contemplated 
which that name imposes, those en- 
tiled to it will be found to be few. 
Deduct the false, the faint-hearted, 
and the erring, those blinded by in- 
teresty or by a presumptuous vanity 
founded on ignorance, and it will be 
obvious that your cause is generally 
deserted. The population of our 
country has increased, but the dissemi- 
nation of your principles has not 
been proportionally enlarged. The 
influence you once possessed over the 
government and national counsels, 
has passed to others—formerly your 
concealed adversaries, but who now 
find it unnecessary to disguise their 
triumphant hostility. You have now 
Popery invading you in every quarter, 
and in every form. One-third of the 
European population of the British 
empire (Ireland), have for years been 
placed directly and avowedly under 
Popish patronage and domination. 


| Not only are the superstitious cere- 


monial and monastic establishments of 
Popery paraded and rendered familiar 
to our eyes, but in all the colonies of 
the empire, Popery has of late been 
favoured, patronised, and elevated to 
dominion over the Protestant popula- 
tion. The serpent is gliding around, 
and entangling us in its folds, rearing 
aloft its head; and its progress has 
been rapid. It has, during some past 
years, held, directly or indirectly, the 
seat of power and official emolument 
around the British throne; and they 
who resist its poison, must prepare to 
tenew the strife, whatever form it 
may assume, in which their fathers 
contended, and to renew the sacrifice 
of personal and private interest to 
vhich they submitted. A firm pha- 
lanx of Papists, patronising men desti- 
tute of sound principles, has given to 
those men an ascendency in the state. 
For that patronage, payment has been 
made by a government acting in sub- 
serviency to the Popish priesthood— 
giving countenance to the merciless 
Persecution of all Protestant clergy 
and people in Ireland—and fostering, 
NO. CCLRXXVI. VOL. XLVI, 


by liberal supplies of money, the 
rearing in the Popish College of May- 
nooth of men destined to extend the 
dominion of Popery, and favouring 
the progressive establishment, in all 
the dependencies of the empire, of 
that system of superstitious intoler- 
ance, ignorance, and servitude to 
priestly domination, which form the 
pillars of the Romish supremacy over 
men and nations. 

The most singular circumstance 
attending the present state of the 
British empire is, that it is by your 
aid—by the aid of Scotland*and of 
Scotsmen—that supreme power has 
been attained and held for years by 
a Popish faction—and that Popery is 
now advancing fast to permanent 
dominion over the land. Ay, this 
has occurred by the aid of the religious 
Presbyterians of Scotland—or at 
least of Scotsmen who style them- 
selves, and for aught I know do, insome 
delusive sense, imagine that they are, 
Presbyterian and even Calvinistic 
Protestants. By them, combining 
with the Popish priesthood of Ireland, 
the powers of the British monarchy 
have been vested in men whose tenure 
of office and emolument has depended 
on their subserviency to Popery. Thus 
by your aid the poisoned cup is held 
to our lips, and the viper is fostered 
which was trodden down by .our 
fathers, whom a severe experience had 
reared up into a race of wiser and 
better men, in an age of more dis- 
cernment aud more unyielding integ- 
rity. At political elections, questions 
have been put to the candidate about 
various matters. Would he give 
boundless admission to foreign corn— 
would he extend the political suffrage 
—would he vote for the ballot to 
protect you in your cowardice, as if a 
cowardly people could be a free 
people? But in our great cities and 
counties, which of you has enquired 
whether a candidate professed true 
Protestant principles, and had deter- 
mined to support them against the 
hostility of Popery, whether open or 
insidious ? 
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Under the last princes of the Stuart 
name, the danger was great, but still 
it was only the royal person that 
formed the stay and strength of the 
Romish priesthood; whereas now, the 
sanctuary of safety, the very citadel 
of freedom, the Commons’ House of 
Parliament, has been won, and for 
years has been occupied, by the enemy. 
1 doubt not that all the factions acting 
there have committed errors. I 
speak not generally of their merits; 
but one of them rallies round the 
Protestant banner, supports every 
measure calculated for its protection, 
and resists every effurt made against 
it. Their opponents persist in propa- 
gating the miserable delusion, that 
Popery is merely a harmless system 
of speculative religious faith. Refusing 
to look into its dangerous character, 
they have held office by consenting to 
‘do the work of the Popish priesthood, 
who in return support them by the 
votes of their delegates, combined 
with the votes of Seotsmen elected by 
the popular voice. Yes, you—Church. 
going men of Scotland, and you, Dis- 
senters of whatever name—Scceders, 
Anti-burghers, Burghers, Baptists, 


Synod of Relief, Independents, Volun- 
taries—all pretended Protestants, like 


the inhabitants of Jerusalem when 
doomed to destruction, ye contend 
against each other, while the common 
enemy is demolishing or undermining 
all your bulwarks. You sent, and have 
persisted in sending, to the national 
councils men ignorant of the practical 
value of the Protestant faith as a pro- 
tection to the morals, prosperity, in- 
telligence, and liberties of a nation. 
For place and profit they have sacri- 
ficed those interests for which our 
fathers banished the nearest branch of 
the hereditary line of their ancient 
princes. Could James II. (VII. of 
Scotland) now. look up from his grave 
in a foreign land, he might well ask 
why he was expelled from the British 
throne. A prince was lent to us by 
the Protestant people of Holland, and 
thereafter a successor was called from 
Hanover because he was a Protestant. 
This characier of Protestant formed his 
title, and forms that of his successor 
to the British throne. But it isa title 
which Papists must regard with abhor- 
rence, and which cannot be safe, and is 
not safe, under Popish domination. 
And this state of things is the result 
of a combination of. Scotsmen—of 
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Protestant Scotsmen with Papis ts 


elections made under the Reform Agt 


of William IV. -Assuredly this result 
was not foreseen in Scotland. On the 
contrary, one of the reasons assigned 
for the outcry in favour of the Reform 
Bill, was the apparent disregard with 
which our petitions were treated ip 
1828, when the King’s Ministers gaye 
way to the persevering urgency with 
which men calling themselves Whigs 
had for thirty years pleaded the cause 
of Popery. An opinion, thereupon, 
widely gained credit in Scotland, that 
the House of Commons neither had 
any sympathy with the opinions of 
the people, nor consisted of persons 
possessed of political or historical 
knowledge, or sound Protestant prin. 
ciples of religion and liberty; and that 
a more popular system of election 
would fill that house with wiser and 
better men. Countenanced by such an 
argument, the popular ambition be. 
became irresistibly inflamed, and held 
odious all by whom it was opposed. 
You became greedy of privilege, but 
which of you reflected deeply on the 
duties and the high responsibility that 
privilege imposes. If, when told that 
your votes would send adherents of 
Popery into Parliament—that you 
would act as enemies of religion and 
liberty, and so violate the most saered 


rules of duty as Protestants—each of ' 


you would presumptuously have retort. 
ed, ‘ Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?” Yet, like Hazael, you 
committed the act ; and thus the first 
effect of the Reform Bill was, thatit 
brought guilt into the bowels of the 
land. The public crime no longer lay 
with the nobles andthe gentry. You, 
the mass of householders in great 
towns, and village proprietors in the 
country, became the known and 
effectual enemies of the Protestant 
faith, and of the liberties of your 
country. For what Popish nation 
has ever enjoyed liberty ?. Where has 
liberty endured, or even existed, beyond 
the limits of a Protestant country? 
We have seen an ardent people (the 
French) bravely contend for it— 

for it their blood like water—slay one 
monarch and banish another ; but all 
in vain. They were Papists or they 
were infidels; and hence the same 
physical events that in Protestant 
Britain produced ages of prosperity, 
liberty, and glory, served only among 
Papists and Infidels to drown theit 
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dear-bought liberties in torrents of 
plood, and compel them to take refuge 
once more under a master. 

I am aware of your excuse. You 
gave your votes to the men who 
favoured the acquisition of privilege 
by you. But did they do so for your 
sake. With unutterable contempt for 
your silly vanity, they called you wise, 
liberal, enlightened, superior to every 
old prejudice, liable to no delusion— 
and what followed? Having risen on 
your necks to power, they set an ex- 
ample of greed of money never before 
witnessed among European statesmen. 
Relying on your want of discernment, 
they sold you to Popery to retain pay. 
In no one instance did they give prefer- 
ment beyond the narrow circle of their 
own faction. With or without even 
a pretext of merit, their associate was 
promoted, and rarely had he other 
merit than that of adherence to the 
venal faction. Even the national 


government has, in such hands, sunk 
into contempt over the land, because 
neither graced by talents nor supported 
by virtue. 

It may be that, on account of bene- 
fits thanklessly enjoyed, or prodigally 
wasted or neglected, the Lord of all 


is about to withdraw the singular 
patronage which has so long been 
bestowed on our favoured land. But 
the government of this world is ad- 
ministered on a principle of mercy, and 
before final ruin is inflicted oppor- 
tunity for repentance is given. In 
deserting’ the cause for which our 
fathers contended, and the privileges 
which a beneficent Providence granted 
to their prayers, their efforts, and their 
sufferings, a great crime has been 
committed ; but, on detecting the 
fallacies and the moral weaknesses by 
which we have been misled, a final and 
fatal lapse may yet, perhaps, be avoided. 
If ten righteous persons could have 
saved a guilty city, I cannot forget 
that in every city and in every county 
of Scotland, there have been many dis- 
cerning persons of every station whom 
the blind subserviency to Popery never 
Teached, and against whom the bitter 
things I have to write are not directed. 
Isincerely trast that the dangerous er- 
ror into which the Protestants of Seot- 
land have recently fallen, has been the 
result of not understanding clearly 
What Popery truly is, and its sure ten- 

ency to undermine and ultimately to 
‘destroy the worth, liberty, and pros- 
‘perity of nations, In this hope, I 
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‘propose to state what I regard as the 


‘true nature of Popery—what our 


fathers did to protect us against it— 
and how the bulwarks which they 
reared have, by the criminal ignorance 
and dereliction of duty on the part of 
their posterity, been suffered to fall into 
decay, and the foe to enter by tnire- 
paired and unguarded breaches in 
every quarter. Their example will 
point out our duty. It is very pro- 
bable that what I write may have 
little success or effect. That will be 
your misfortune and not mine, ye 
nominal Protestants of Scotland. 
This world is not mine, and I claim 
no right to rule it, intellectually or 
otherwise. Enough for me to have 
attempted to perform my own duty, 
leaving tlie result to the Power to 
whom all belongs. Yet, I have some 
hope for my country. The tombs of 
the martyrs in Ayrshire have at length 
not testified in vain. The inhabitants 
of its fields, and towns; and villages, 
have recently done their duty, and [ 
trust that, independent of my aid, 
the day is dawning over the land. 
Still you must not expect that I am 
to address you in the style of those 
who have with flattery obtained the 
suffrages you have abused. I frankly 
say, that in my estimation never was 
there a people led away from truth 


.and duty, by pretexts so utterly con- 


temptible as those which have imposed 
for years on Scotsmen. I state, as a 
ready example, the names by which 
many of you have designated your- 
selves; viz., Whigs and Reformers: 
the result of whose triumph has been 
a sliding backward and downward 
into Popery! But what and who 
is a Whig? 

The name Whig, borrowed from us 
by the English, was originally applied 
in derision to the persecuted adhe- 
rents of the Covenant, by which the 


- Scottish people bound themselves to. 


support the Protestant faith. These 
men held not their lives dear to them 
in comparison of fidelity to their 
engagement. Gradually their indo- 
mnitable spirit converted a contemp- 
tuous epithet into an honourable 
designation. When the royal Papists, 
Charles and James II. (or VIL.;) at- 
tempted to train or lead them back - 
Popery, by imposing a system o 
forms de Cevcandaldl like that of the 
English prelacy, who for a brief period 
had seemed accessible to Popery, the 
Scottish Whigs discerned the snarz, 
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and encountered tortures and death 
rather than yield one step to their 
Popish enemy. They at length held 
the crown of Scotland to be forfeited 
by the arbitrary attempt, and tendered 
it to William and Mary, and ultimately 
assented to the succession of the house 
of Hanover, because they were Pro- 
testants, and on the unalterable con- 
dition of adherence to the Protestant 
faith. These Scottish Whigs were 
opposed by the Jacobites, who excited 
two rebellions against the Protestant 
house of Hanover. But the Whigs 
of Scotland remained true to their 
religion and liberties. The Whigs 
of Glasgow, then a small city, raised 
in 1745 two regiments to support the 
Protestant cause, and to resist the 
restoration of that ferocious Popish 
tyranny under which so many of their 
fathers had become martyrs. 

New times arrived. The Papists of 
Ireland extorted from a weak admini- 
stration, during the war with our 
colonies, the privilege of voting in 
the election of members of the Par- 
liament of Ireland. Then came the 
union of the Parliaments of Britain 
and Ireland. The Popish priest- 


hood of Ireland thereby obtained 


the power, by the votes of their super- 
stitious followers, of electing at least 
forty, and perhaps a hundred members 
of the British House of Commons. 
Still Papists could not lawfully sit in 
that house; but the Romish priesthood 
sent delegates thither, elected to sup- 
port their ambitious views, and they 
never ceased to urge their followers 
to insist for the repeal of that last 
safeguard of the royal title of the 
house of Hanover and of the Prostes- 
tant faith. To that urgency they 
obtained fatal aid. From whom and 
from whence did that aid proceed? 
Attend to the fact, for it is of deep 
importance. 

A band of ambitious men in Eng- 
land (of whom I will have more to say 
hereafter) attempted to climb to su- 
preme power by allying themselves 
with the Irish Papists, whereby their 
numbers in the House of Commons 
were enlarged. They pleaded for Pa- 
pists—the slaves of a domineering 
priesthood and of Rome—as if they 
were freemen deprived of liberty on 
account of their piety. Under this 
pretext, Fox and others, while contend- 
ing that political power ought to be 
given to Papists, impudently ver.tured 
to call themselves Whigs, While con. 
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tending in favour of a sect that resist 
the liberty of the press, that dare not 
even trust their followers to read the 
Bible; and wherever they attain to 
power subdue all men by confiscation, 
tortures, and slaughter, into subser. 
viency to their ambitious priesthood, 
these men—deriding the fidelity of 
George III. to his coronation oath 
so far ventured to rely on the blind. 
ness and credulity of their country. 
men, as to assume the name of Whigs, 
The thing at first must have seemed 
strange and foolish; but during forty 
years they continued in speeches, 
books, pamphlets, reviews, to plead 
the cause of Popery and to call them- 
selves Whigs, thereby impeaching the 
title to his throne of our Protestant 
King (he not being the first in the 
hereditary line), and reproaching our 
fathers as criminal, because they 
refused to yield up their religion and 
liberties to the dominion of Rome, 
Strange as it will hereafter appear in 
history, the nation, with incredible 
gullibility, swallowed the delusion, 
The royal title to the throne was dis. 
regarded, and the sufferings which 
our fathers endured, and the noble 
strife in which they persisted, were 
forgotten by a new generation desti- 
tute of historical knowledge. Cold, 
indifferent, or infidel in religion— 
acquainted only with the literature of 
newspapers, reviews, and novel wri- 
ters—many of the younger nobles and 
gentry learned, gradually, to take on 
trust the pretext that the Whigs of 
their day were the Whigs of 1688; 
and that the name of Whigs, assumed 
with such incredible effrontery by the 
supporters of Popery, was, in utter 
blindness, adopted as a symbol of 
brotherhood with these men by you, 
Protestants of Scotland! 
saying you are Whigs—you in mil- 
titudes united with the supporters of 
Popery as your allies. You paraded 
under and around their banners, ims- 
gining them friends of freedom while 
they were only greedy to handle pub- 
lic money ; and for that price were 
willing to enter into alliance with 
Popery, and all the slavery and brutal 
ignorance by which its domination 1 
every country has been attended. 
Now that thistruth is broadly stated, 
ye supporters of Popery in Scotland, 
call yourselves Whigs if you will, but 
presume no longer, with gross hypo- 
crisy, to say that you are Protestants. 
You have also called yourselves Re 
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who perished on the seaffold or fought 
at Sheriff-Muir, and of that Casaillis 
whose signature authenticated our 
first copy of the Westminster Con- 
fession. 

Meanwhile, to Scotsmen who have 
assumed the name of Whigs, and at 
the same time have given their votes 
to the patrons of Popery and infidelity, 
I say, without hesitation, you have 
been miserably misled into gross incon- 
sistency by the mere sound of a name, 
oR you uttered your own condemna- 
tion—you thereby became hypocrites 
in religion—enemies of the house of 
Hanover, and enemies of the liberties 
and the improvement of mankind. 
I can only trust and hope that you - 
have been acting under that temporary 
but most strange delusion which, in 
1828, so extensively diffused blindness 
over the nation. England has recovered. 
Wellington, Peel, Graham, Stanley— 
all men of intelligence and upright prin~ 
ciple—have every where recovered. Is 
Scotland to continue dishonoured, and 
its inhabitants regarded as fallen 
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formers. Truly, a beautiful reforma- 
tion you have produced! You have 
delivered over a whole people (Ireland) 
for years to the dominion of Popery, 
and have brought your country back- 
ward nearly three centuries towards 
that gulfofsuperstition, ignorance, and 
infidelity. You have succeeded in 
obliging the successors of the Whigs 
of 1688 to desert a name which you 
have so vilely polluted, and to style 
themselves Conservatives of the prin- 
ciples of that Revolution. 

The old English Whigs called those 
men Tories whom they accused of 
leaning towards Popery and high 
prerogative. They refuted the first 
of these accusations by joining the 
Whigs, or rather, along with the Eng- 
lish Prelacy, by taking the lead in 
effecting the Revolution of 1688; but, 
for a time, they continued to regret 
the violation thereby produced of the 
hereditary line of succession to the 
crown, and hence the secular Tories 
regarded with favour the Scottish Ja- 
cobites. 


Such has of late been the strange 
absurdity of Scotsmen, that while so 
many of the Campbells, Kennedys, 
and Hamiltons, who persist in patro- 
nising Popery, are styled and support- 
ed by you as Whigs, you oppose, as 
Tories, the old Whig Presbyterian 
families, the steadfast supporters of 
the house of Hanover and the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, such as Lockhart, Scott, 
Douglas, Hope, Ramsay, and thou- 
sands of others, who, at this day, 
adhere to the faith of those Argyles 


from the high name they once pos- 
sessed, as an enlightened people of 
trustworthy Protestant character? 
From the sacred remains deposited in 
their Greyfriars’ churchyard, a fearful 
voice of reproach ascends against the 
men of Edinburgh ; and to you, more 
especially, men of Dundee, Perth, and 
Fife, of Stirling, and Glasgow, once 
the chosen seats of the Protestant Re- 
formation, are addressed the words 
prefixed to this letter; look back to 
them, ponder them well! 


Letter II, 


The author of Christianity sent 
forth to instruct mankind a few pri- 
vate persons to whom he had taught 
his doctrines, and whom he directed 
to submit themselves to the civil 
power and magistracy of their own and 
other countries. I have no intention 
to trace historically the progress by 
which, in the west of Europe, the suc- 
cessors of these first teachers became 
united into a compact and powerful 
body, under a prince or chief—acquir- 
ed in many countries a large propor- 
tion of the landed property, and a 
title to a tenth of the produce of the 
remainder—how they gradually as- 
sumed a superiority over all kings, 
princes, nobles, and legislators.-how 


they became intolerably corrupt and 
tyrannical—and how their strength 
was shaken by a schism, whereby 
some nations, under the name of Pro- 
testants, were relieved from their do- 
minion, while they retained their 
power over other nations, and are 
now striving, with much apparent suc- 
cess, to resume it over all. I propose 
merely to state what the system of 
Popery actually is,.as it has practi- 
cally existed and received the solemn 
sanction of the great General Assem- 
bly of the leaders of the body, styled 
the Council of Trent. 

In considering what Popery is, 
mankind must be divided into two 
classes; First, the mass of the popy- 
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lation, whose intellectual character and 

external condition are affected by the 
opinions they have been taught, or 
the institutions under which they 
live and act; secondly, the class or 
body of directors and _ instructors. 
These, in a Popish country, assume 
the name of the priesthood or clergy. 
That class or institution constitutes 
Popery, just as a body of nobles and 
governing’ senate constitute an aristo- 
cracy. 

Passing over for an instant the 
character of sanctity, or of priesthood, 
which it assumes, Popery, in a coun- 
try that has a civil government, like 
France, Prussia, or Britain, may be 
described as the system according to 
which the affairs of a certain society, 
or company, or association, are car- 
riedon. The association consists of a 
body of individuals whose object is to 
rule mankind, and to acquire to their 
society the largest possible command 
of the power and riches of a people, 
without performing any part of the 
business, or submitting to any of the 
drudgery undertaken, or dangers en- 
countered by the rest of thecommunity. 
Yet, in those countries in which they 
are tolerated, they endeavour to attain, 
and generally do succeed in attaining, 
to the possession of high rank, riches, 
influence, and direct authority. The 
society, styled generally the Popish 
priesthood.or clergy, consists of mem- 
bers received from all classes of the 
community. The association is per- 
petuated by the admission of new 
members, under the sanction of the 
dignitaries of the body. The great 
object of the society being to rule 
over the rest of the community, all 
their rules and proceedings are made 
subservient to that object. 

On entering into the society, a man 
by solemn vows devotes himself to the 
pursuit of its interests exclusively, and 
to obedience to the superior members 
of the association. He renounces 
whatever may interfere with his ex- 
ertions to promote the influence and 
aggrandizement of the body of which 
he is becoming a member. More 
especially, he takes a solemn vow 
against entering into marriage, lest 
domestic affections and the interests of 
a wife and children should obstruct 
the future. business of his life, which 
is to-extend the power of the society. 
‘We know what efforts men have made 
for their families, their kindred, and 
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their country. Even for the glory of 
his regiment many a gallant soldier 
has, without hesitation, sacrificed hig 
life. To the Popish priest, the associa. 
tion into which he has entered holds 
the place of a wife and children, and 
kindred and country. The Pope, as 
head of the body, is his prince, and 
the association is the brotherhood 
which forms the object of all his at. 
tachments, and the ascendency and 
glory of which absorbs every senti- 
ment, either of public spirit, or of self. 
ishness or ambition in his nature, 

The society, for greater efficiency 
in its enterprises, divides itself into 
classes. It allocates some to special 
districts, under the name of priests and 
bishops ; but has reserves of mem- 
bers in monasteries, both male and fe. 
male, ready to go forth on the business 
of the association. These add to their 
other oaths a vow of poverty, which, 
however, is a mere equivocation. It 
only means that whatever a ‘monk has 
belongs to his brethren of the monas- 
tery, who, along with himself, when not 
in the view of the multitude, endeavour 
to pass their lives in luxurious opu- 
lence. The most pestilent of the 
whole are the Jesuits, a corps created 
to oppose Luther’s Reformation, and 
who form the master-spirits who 
devise every intrigue and share in 
every conspiracy in Europe. 

The Popish association adopt as 
the groundwork of their operations 
the Christian religion, of which they 
pretend they are the only true priests; 
but they do not hold themselves 
bound by its laws and doctrines, as 
contained in the books written by the 
Hebrew prophets and historians, or 
by those instructed by the immediate 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
whole of which united we call the 
Bible. The Popish association pre- 
tend that, besides what is to be found 
in the Bible, they have many doe- 
trines and precepts communicated 
expressly to their body by Almighty 
God. They regard with extreme 
horror any attempt to lay open the 
written scriptures to the perusal of 
the mass of mankind, lest they dis- 
cover the palpable inconsistency be- 
tween the written doctrine and the 
system of idolatry, usurpation, a! 
gross superstition sanctioned by the 
association. The Jewish Rabbis were 
the original inventors of this kind of 
device. They pretended that, besides 
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the written law openly sanctioned from 
Mount Sinai, a multitude of precepts 
were given and handed down to them 
by the traditions of the elders. Hence 
Jesus said, ** Ye have made the com- 
mandment of God of none effect by 
your traditions,””— Matt. xv. 6. 

On examination, it will be found 
that the drift and purpose of all the 
institutions, and even of the doctrines 
and practical operations of the Popish 
association, is to exalt the members of 
the priestly fraternity over the rest of 
the community, and, in reality, to 
bring the rest of the community under 
subjection to them. This might, per- 
haps, be thought tolerable by some 
persons, if the means adopted were 
not utterly flagitious. The fraternity 
pretend that their head or chief, the 
Pope, is on earth the viear or deputy 
of God’s eternal Son, by whom were 
created all things, visible and invisible. 
That, in virtue of this delegation, the 
association are, by inherent right, the 
superiors, and independent of all kings, 
and princes, and political human esta- 
blishments. Indeed, if it be admitted 
that the Popish priesthood hold com- 
munications from heaven of authority 
equal to the written Christian scrip- 
tures, conferring infallibility on them 
or their chief the Pope, it is not easy 
to limit their pretensions, because, in 
the name and by the alleged authority 
of Almighty God, they can declare 
their own powers and prerogatives to 
be whatever they think fit, just as Ma- 
homet could solve every difficulty by 
bringing down the angel Gabriel with 
anew chapter of the Koran. 

The plans of the Popish association 
are most artfully devised and actively 
enforced. 

1. As they do not hesitate to claim 
intimate communication with the 
Eternal God, so they do not scruple 
tomake profit of the Day of Judgment. 
Men, conscious of imperfection and 
improper conduct, have a natural fear 
of standing in judgment before the 
terrible tribunal of omniscient justice 
and irresistible power. Availing 
themselves of this fear, the fraternity 


tay, God has given us power to forgive. 


all sins; but to entitle us to do so, you 
Must confess to us your sins. These 
they divide into two classes, venial 
and mortal. Venial sins may be ex- 
piated by the fire of purgatory, or the 
priest may pardon them on submitting 
to penance, or for a consideration. 
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Mortal sins are liable to be punished 
by eternal torttire in hell. This can 
only be avoided by the sinner confess« 
ing them to the priest, declaring that 
he repents, and obtaining absolution, 
If the priest absolve the sinner from 
these mortal sins, he never can be sent 
to hell on account of them. But he 
must be careful to confess them all; 
for, if he omit one of them, he will 
certainly be condemned to hell fire for 
ever for that one sin, whereby absolu- 
tion from the other sins will be of no 
avail. On this pretext the whole 
community, from infaney to old age, 
are assured that, to secure their salva- 
tion, it is absolutely necessary to in- 
form the priest of all they think or do, 
lest they should omit the confession of 
some mortal sin. After absolution 
from a mortal sin, although the man 
cannot be sent to hell on account of 
it, he may, nevertheless, be put into 
the purifying and sufficiently horrible 
fire of purgatory, or exposed to mis- 
fortunes in this life. But from these 
consequences also, absolution may be 
purchased with lands or money, or by 
some good deed required by the holy 
fraternity. 

The result of the whole is, that the 
priest is, upon earth, truly a god, 
seeing he holds the divine power of 
forgiving sins. The only praetical 
inferiority of the priest to the Most 
High God is, that the priest does not 
know the actions of men till they are 
told (confessed) to him. To secure 
their future salvation, the children of 
Papists are carefully trained to the 
practice of confession, and to pour 
into the ear of the priest, both spon- 
taneously and in answer to his minute 
interrogatories, a detail of all their 
acts and imaginings. 

Confession to the priest is repre- 
sented as a holy sacrament. It must 
be made by the sinner (though a king 
or queen) kneeling before this ter- 
restrial god, who has full power over 
the world to come. Thus the frater- 
nity of priests become the lords and 
rulers of the eredulous nation or 
people over whom they have acquired 
an ascendency, or whom they have 
persuaded to believe in the fabulous 
privileges whieh they assume. To 
procure safety from hell and posses- 
sion of immortal felicity in heaven, 
becomes a matter of bargain with 
the priest, who has the power of fix- 
ing the price of the inestimable boon 
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which he is to bestow, and which is to 
soothe the mind and allay the horrors 
of the dying sinner. By such bar- 
gains, the Popish association of priests, 
monks, and nuns, were at one time 
proprietors of nearly half the land of 
Scotland, and of a tenth (teind) of the 
annual produce of the remaining 
lands of our country. 

2. The fraternity affirm that each 
individual priest has the extraordinary 
power of actually making or creating 
God himself. On the repetition, by 
the priest, of certain Latin words (hoc 
est corpus meum), a morsel of bread 
(generally a wafer) is transformed into 
the Eternal Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity, both God and man in one 
person. The priest offers him up asa 
sacrifice for the sins of any person 
who will pay for the operation. The 
table at which the operation is per- 
formed, is called the altar. After a 
wafer has thus been converted (with- 
out any apparent change) into the 
Lord Jesus Christ, sou!, body, and 
divinity, it is raised aloft, and all per- 
sons are expected to kneel and wor- 
ship it, as it is borne along the streets 
to the house of any sick person who 
has sent for it and is to pay for it. 

Necessarily, the priest who has the 
power to create the Son of God, or to 
perform the Mass, must, in the esti- 
mation of Papists, be of extreme im- 
portance—sacred in his person and 
awfully privileged. 

To all praetical purposes, Christ has 
only died for the profit of the priest, 
who may grant or refuse at his plea- 
sure all the benefits resulting from the 
sufferings and intercession of ‘the Son 
of the Blessed.”” God is converted 
into a sort of slumbering or inactive 
divinity, who has intrusted all his 
powers to his prime minister or vicar 
on earth, the Pope and his subordinates. 
God and Christ are thus practically 
dethroned, and so they are usually com- 
plimented merely with Latin prayers, 
while the real business of obtaining 
safety here and hereafter must be 
transacted with the ministry. 

3. As the fraternity thrive by ex- 
citing towards themselves and their 
operations the sentiments of fear, 
wonder, and admiration, and by with- 
drawing the minds of men from ra- 
tional pursuits and fixing them on ob- 
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persons of the higher priests. with 
costly robes, they build magnificent 
temples, and support establishments of 
vocal and instrumental music, They 
fill their temples with paintings to 
represent God the Father, and Jesus, 
and his mother Mary, and especially 
with innumerable statues of Mary, 
and saints, and angels, before which the 
people are admonished to offer up 
prayers for their intercession with 
God and Christ. In every shape, the 
fraternity labour to establish a religion 
that is to fill the imagination with ob. 
jects of superstition. They baptise 
bells to drive the devils from the air— 
they consecrate barrel-fulls of water 
wherewith to sprinkle devotees—ex. 
hibit bones of saints as objects of 
veneration—encourage pilgrimages to 
their celebrated temples. Above all, 
in utter despite of all the prohibitions 
in the Bible, they fill their temples 
with consecrated idols. Indeed, with 
the exception of the sacrifice of ani- 
mals, there is scarcely a practice of 
paganism which they do not adopt. 
In a recent account of China,* the 
superstitious practices of the priests of 
Budhoarementioned. A recital of them 
may supersede the necessity of a far 
ther detail of the Romish superstitions. 


“ We cannot conclude our account of 
the Buddhestic religion,” says the author, 
“without noticing the similarity of its 
ceremonies to those of the Church of 
Rome. The points of coincidence are 
many and striking. The celibacy, tonsure, 
professed poverty, secluded abodes, and 
peculiar dress of the priests—the use of 
the rosary, candles, incense, holy water, 
bells, and relics, in their worship—their 
belief in purgatory, with the possibility of 
praying souls out of its fires—the offering 
up of prayers in a strange language, with 
their incessant repetition—the pretension 
to miracles—the similarity of their altar- 
pieces, and the very titles of their inter- 
cessors, such as ‘ Goddess of mercy,’ 
‘Holy mother,’ ‘ Queen of heaven, 
with the image of a virgin having a child 
in her arms holding a cross—are all such 
striking coincidences, that the Catholi¢ 
missionaries were greatly stumbled at the 
resemblance between the Chinese worship 
and their own when they came over to 
convert the natives to Christianity; and 
some of them thought that the author of 
“evil had induced those Pagans to imitate the 


a, 





? 


* Ch'na, its State and Prospec!s, by W. H. Mcdhurst, p. 217, 
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manner of holy Mother Church, in order 
toexpose her ceremonies to shame.” 


‘As the ambition of the ministers 
of superstition is every where the 
same, it has naturally happened that 
systems of superstition have borrowed 
ceremonials from each other. Eu- 
ropean monks have often reached 
China ; and no doubt taught to their 
fellow priests the emblems of Western 
superstition. The inference is, that 
the Romish religion is truly a system 
of Pagan superstition, which has dis- 
guised itselfunder Christian names. 

4, The Popish fraternity pretend that 
the Eternal God hasat al! times inspi- 
redthem, or their chief the Pope, with 
aperfect knowledge of all religious 
truth. Not to believe what they an- 
nounceé, is styled heresy. It is an act 
of rebellion against the association ; 
and, in proportion to their powers, is 
without mercy to be hunted down by 
persecution, assassination, confisca- 
tion, tortures, and death. Itis, when 
persisted in, equivalent.to a sin against 
the Holy Ghost, speaking through his 
Holiness the Pope and his fraternity. 
It is therefore a sin, and the only sin 
for which the priest can grant no ab- 
solution. A man may buy absolution 
for the crime of murdering his wife, or 
poisoning his father, but not for re- 
fusing to believe what his priest re- 
quires him to believe. 

5. The greatest danger the frater- 
nity ever encountered, arose from the 
invention of the art of printing ; and 
they did at first receive from it a rude 
shock, A sagacious old priest said— 
“ If we donot destroy printing, print- 
ing will destroy us.” Printing did 
not destroy them ; and it was in baf- 
fling the efforts of this formidable ad- 
versary, that the system of Popery 
has most eminently displayed its re- 
sources. All was at stake. . It was 
obvious, that if the Bible should be 
freely perused by multitudes in their 
own language, and intelligence acqui- 
ted by the free perusal of books of all 
sorts, the idolatry fostered by the 
priests—their infallibility—their wa- 
fer-god—their pretended miracles— 
their power over the world to come 
—their vestments, processions, holy 
Water, holy bells, holy bones, and all 
their other mummery, would be swept 
away, The arch enemy Printing, was 
encountered thus :— 

The fraternity pretended to enter- 
tain a great fayour for it, The dan- 
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ger was, that the people would employ 
teachers, whereby to enable themselves 
and their children to read the cheap 
books now produced. The priests 
stood eagerly forward, and offered to 
become teachers ; and then they so 
managed matters as that nobody 
should learn. They taught the chil- 
dren to venerate the priests ; to make 
endless repetitions of questions, creeds, 
and Latin prayers; and contrived so 
to disgust them with literature, that 
they carried little or none of it from 
the school. Thus, there remained little 
danger that they would read prohi- 
bited heretical books. On this sub- 
ject, I cannot do better than quote the 
able and valuable letters of Mr Col- 
quhoun of Killermont, M.P., to the 
Rev. James Carlisle, Commissioner 
of the Board of National Education, 
Dublin. In letter 8th, Mr Colquhoun 
says :—~ 


‘On this point, as on many others, we 
mistake the policy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. We think it shallow—in fact 
it is profound; but our view of it is super- 
ficial. Two very distinguished priests, 
Wiseman and Dean Macnamara, were 
examined by the Committee (of the House 


of Commons) of 1835-6 on Education. 
To those who have not watched the po- 
licy of the priesthood, that evidence will 


appear embarrassing ; to those who are 
acquainted with it, consistent and clear. 
Dr Wiseman informs the Committee that 
his Church pays the utmost attention to 
popular education. He says, ‘that in Italy 
the education of the poor is specially at- 
tendedto: that in every commune in the 
Roman States: there is a free school; in 
every quarter of Rome there is the same. 
It will delight you to learn, that in Rome 
there is a board of national education. 
There are, hesides, religious orders, who 
devote themselves to the instruction of the 
poor; and there are colleges and semina- 
ries, generally gratuitous and largely en- 
dowed, for the instruction of the young, 
from the earliest period to the most ad- 
vanced, For femalesthere are schools of 
industry, and schools of general instruc- 
tion.’ In fact, according to Dr Wiseman, 
there never was a country so favoured as 
the Papal States—so drilled through and 
through with popular education. Nor is 
it confined to these States.—‘ Popular 
education,’ he tells us, ‘ equally prevails in 
Tuscany.’ He might have added—it is to 
be found in Naples, in Spain, and in 
France. In France, the Freres Ignoranting 
devote themselves to the work of educa- 
ting the people, and upwards of 50,000 
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children are gathered into their schools. 
If, then, we are to believe this concurrent 
testimony, our notion that the Roman 
Catholic priests are opposed to the educa- 
tion of the people, isan error. One thing, 
to be sure, is staggering, that it appears 
that these zealous exertions of the priests 
are never blessed with success. In the 
countries which I have mentioned, the 
people are marked, not as you would sup- 
pose, by knowledge, but by gross igno- 
rance. In Italy, as every traveller knows, 
the peasantry are extremely illiterate. In 
Rome, not one man in a hundred can ei- 
ther read or write. In Naples, the case is 
worse; in Spain, worse still; and in 
France, till the present century, the pea- 
gantry were barbarously ignorant. And 


how do we explain these facts—these ap- 
parent contradictions ? 


Quite easily. 
When the priests say—-when Dr Wiseman 
and Dean Macnamara say—that they are 
zealous for popular education, let us ob- 
serve what they mean by education. They 
do not mean what we do—the develope- 
ment of the faculties, the cultivation of the 
mind. They mean, gathering children 
into rooms, which they facetiously call 
schools, in which they are put under the 
charge of a priest or a monk ; and the ob- 
ject of these saintly gentlemen is, to make 
them commit to memory catechisms and 
long prayers; to repeat the * Hail Mary’ 
and the doctrine ; to impress on them an 
abject fear of the Church, and a heavy awe 
of the priest; and thus to develope in full 
force the passions of terror and supersti- 
tion, &c. The Lancasterian mode of teach- 
ing was resisted by the priests as tending 
to excite a dangerous activity of intellect 
by mutual instruction.” 


Mr Colquhoun adds,— 


“ That you may perceive more clear- 
ly, and observe that they mean the same 
thing all the world over, [ will mention to 
you what was discovered at Manchester. 
There is a large Roman Catholic school 
in Manchester, out of which hundreds of 
child:en are paraded every Easter, to 
show how the Romish Church cares for 
her children. It was discovered, how~ 
ever, by the chaplain in the jail, that these 
children, so educated, were scarce ever 
able to read, and were brutally ignorant, 
How didthishappen ? From a very sim- 
ple cause- It turned out that the Popish 
system of instruction in the heart of Man- 
chester, was the same as in the heart of 
Rome. The children were drilled in ca- 
techism and dogmas, and made to bow 
and cringe and crawl before the priest — 
and this was all the education they receiv- 
ed. The little reading they got was so 
imperfect, that ina year. or two it fled 
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from their minds, &c, The first object 
of the.priests in every country in which 
they have power, is to establish schools 
under their influence; and the reason 
why they establish schools at all, is a very 
sound one. If they left the children with. 
out some semblance of education, the 
people would originate schools for them. 
selves, and they might thus acquire instruc. 
tion. By taking the schools into their 
own hands, the priesthood secure that no 
knowledge shall reach the people. Ae. 
cordingly, in all Roman Catholic countrieg 
—in B-Igium, Spain, Portugal, Italy—you 
find the country covered with schools, 
and schools in the hands of the priests, 
And, so long as the state remains under the 
influence of the Roman Catholic Chureh 
the schools are such as 1 have described, 
—bigoted, formal, superstitious haunts; 
places in which the minds of the chil« 
dren are hammered as on a forge into 
a hardened bigotry.” 

“‘ If driven to the necessity of teach. 
ing something in their schools, the 
priests make a show of giving educa- 
tion by teaching arithmetic, with as 
little of reading as possible. A peo- 
ple quick in calculation may remain 
superstitious ; but a people reading, 
thinking, questioning, would throw 
off the yoke of bigotry.” Above all, 
the free perusal of the sacred Serip- 
tures, in a correct translation, is care- 
fully prevented, and even denounced 
as a grievous crime ; for this obvious 
reason, that the perusal of the New 
Testament would “ lay the axe to the 
root of the tree,” by showing that the 
pretext that the Popish association are 
teachers of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, is palpably untrue; and that 
the idolatry which they sanction, is 
utterly offensive to the divinity they 
pretend to worship. 

By the arts now described, the as 
sociated priesthood of Rome have been 
able in a great degree, and in many 
countries, to resist the effect of the 
invention of the art of printing. The 
danger from that invention was great 
and imminent; and it has cost them 
much toil and vigilance to defeat the 
effect of it. They have treated it as 
a most diabolical invention, and, it 
their malignity, they have represented 
























‘John Faust, or Faustus, an early até 


tist, if not the inventor of the art, as 
an associate of Satan ; and have pre- 
tended to the vulgar of Germany 4 
other countries, that he was finally 
not ge off by the arch enemy of mane 
ind. ‘ 
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- From these remarks it cannot fail 
to be obvious, that there is a natural 
connexion between Popery and na- 
tional degradation and general po- 
verty. It will be intelligible how 
it happened that Spain, possessing the 
richest colonial empire and a fine Eu- 
ropean territory, sunk into compara- 
tive contempt among the nations of 
Europe; while Britain, after it got 
quit of the Popish domination, became 
as a queen among the nations in com- 
parative power and riches. Compare, 
for an instant, the education of our 
own country of Scotland with that 

‘which the Popish system establishes, 
and it will be seen how it happened 
that a small northern territory has 
taken the lead, almost of the world, 
in the first of all arts, that of agricul- 
ture; and its population have diffused 
themselves over all lands, prospering 
and rising into wealth and distinction 
in every country and climate to which 
they have had access. But of this I 
have more to say. 

It is evident that the employments 
in which the members of the Popish 
priesthood are engaged, must differ 
according to the situation, interests, 
and prospects of Popery. Being de- 
tached from all domestic and patriotic 
interests and affections, and exclu- 
sively devoted to the aggrandisement 
of their association, their occupations 
are much diversified. When sent into 
Protestant countries they are taught 
to act with the greatest humility and 
mildness, in order to guard against giv- 
ing offence, and to say that they seek 
only in peace to attend to the spiritual 
welfare of their followers, without any 
view to worldly ambition. Thus a veil 
of the deepest hypocrisy covers them. 
But they never forget the task they 
have been commanded to fulfil. Ina 
free country, under the pretence of fos- 
tering liberty, they incessantly stimu. 
late their followers to labour to at- 
tain political privileges, which will 
toa certainty be employed in subser- 
viency to the interests of the priest- 
hood. These interests so totally ab- 
sorb the minds of the members of that 
body, as to deprive them of every 
sentiment of humanity or regard for 
the rest of mankind, when the interest 
of the priesthood is at stake. Hence 
the horrid eruelties and diabolical ty- 
tranny of their courts of Inquisition— 
the massacres and bloody persecutions 
which they have devised, urged, and 
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accomplished against those styled 
heretics, meaning, thereby, persons 
who presumed to read the Bible and 
ventured to dispute the authority of 
the combined Roman priesthood, and 
to disregard the fables and supersti« 
tion which they taught. These fables, 
and that superstition, with all its wor- 
ship of wafers, statues, pictures, pil- 
grimages, confessions, holy waters, 
absolutions, and penances, the morein- 
telligent members of the body regard 
with contempt; but consider them 
as necessary-tools whereby to com- 
mand the world, filled, as it comes to 
be under their domination, with a bru« 
tally ignorant, sensual, and contemp- 
tible race. Socompletely is the mind 
of the Popish. priest or monk identi- 
fied with his order, that the laws of 
morality uniformly bend to its views 
and aggrandisement. That is good 
which is profitable to the corps, and 
nothing is evil that has a tendency to 
promote its power. Hypocrisy, per- 
jury, every vice, and all profligaey, 
may be tolerated, or even counte- 
nanced, if the measure appears expe- 
dient towards advancing the views of 
the Church. The end sanctifies the 
means. In a Popish country a man 
of sense regards with disgust the gross 
mummery and miserable idolatry ree 
presented as religion; but having 
learned no other religion, and being 
aware of the hazard of exciting the 
hostility of the associated priesthood, 
he holds his peace, and takes refuge in 
total infidelity. Thus it happens that, 
in countries under the influence of 
the system of Popery, the mass of the 
people are sunk in miserable ignorance 
and superstition, and persons possessed 
of some intelligence become utter in- 
fidels. With these last the priesthood 
have no quarrel, as they let them alone, 
What they hate and fear are heretics ; 
that is to say, men who seek after re- 
ligioustruth, and are disposed to rescue 
mankind from the dominion of a fra- 
ternity combined to hold them under 
a most brutalizing servitude. To 
whatever country, as his birthplace, 
a member of that fraternity may be- 
long—his king, chief, or government 
that obtains his fidelity, attachment, 
and allegiance, is the Pope or prince 
of Rome, as head of the association. 
They are loyal to no government that 
is not priestridden. In our days, they 
were loyal to the Bourbons merely 
because they were under servitude to 
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the priesthood. They are-not loyal 
to Louis-Philippe, because he is not 
sufficiently submissive to their views. 
They caused the superstitious popu- 
lace of Belgium, against the interest 
of the couutry, to revolt from Hol: 
land because its King is Protestant. 
They are not truly loyal to Leopold, 
because not sufficiently their creature. 
In Prussia, they occasionally give 


trouble; but the government being 
Protestant, absolute, and military, and 
a succession of princes possessed of 
considerable vigour having held the 
crown, they have been with some dif. 
ficulty kept tolerably quiet. What 
we are chiefly interested in, is the 
question how Popery ougbt to be 
treated in the British isles, 


Lerrter III. 


Any man of common sense, who con- 
siders the subject with tolerable atten- 
tion, must be satisfied that it must prove 
extremely difficultand embarrassing to 
manage with success the affairs of a peo- 
ple, if Protestants and Papists are to be 
joined together in forming the legis. 
lature. The objects which the parties 
have in view, are totally different. 
The object which the system of Po. 
pery has in view is, to render all man- 
kind subject to the associated priest. 
hood. For that purpose the members 
of the association are made to abjure 
every tie that might divert their minds 
and efforts from that sovereign pur. 
pose. They must not marry—they 
must obey the superior of the corps 
to which they belong, and hold them- 
selves to be the subjects of its head, the 
prince. bishop of Rome—the sacred 
and infallible vicar of God upon earth, 
and superior of all kings and poten- 
tates. To all this, every member of 
the incorporation is sworn. Every 
priest, monk, and nun, therefore, is 
devoted to the task of subduing man- 
kind to obedience to the Church. 
Hence, in a free country, they devote 
their highest efforts to influence the 
election of the members of the legis. 
lature, and to direct the people to the 
nomination of individuals devoted to 
the Church. For that purpose they 
spare no exertion. All the influence 
is called to his aid, by every priest, that 
ean be derived from superstition, 
from the horror of heresy, the fear 
of hell and purgatory, and the influ. 
ence derived from the power to create 
God in the mass—the power to grant 
or refuse absolution from eternal dam- 
nation. He regards only the interest 
of the Church, and disregards that of 
the members of his ignorant congre- 
gation. It is nothing to him that an 
individual, by voting as he directs, will 
quarrel with his landlord or best em- 


ployer, and lose the bread of his fa. 
mily. Even were the man a king, 
endangering his crown by obeying 
the priest his confessor, that hazard 
would be disregarded by the priest, 
They urged Charles X. of France 
and James II. of England to patro. 
nise Popery, obviously at that risk, 
What then? The Popish priesthood 
cared not for the interest of these uns 
happy princes or their families. They 
said, let these kings reign for our 
benefit, or let them perish in a miser. 
able exile. 

Well, the Legislature is met, and 
Protestant members and the delegates 
of the Romish priesthood are mingled 
together. The Popish members must 
obey their constituents. If money is 
proposed to be expended in the edu- 
cation of the people, the Popish mem- 
ber readily concurs ; but their priest 
hood must be the teachers, or have 
influence in the nomination of the 
teachers, so that little may be learn- 
ed at the national schools but to re- 
peat Popish prayers to saints and 
catechisms—to abhor all heretics, and 
to adore the priest. If judges or ma- 
gistrates are to be appointed, or offi- 
cers of any description to be employ- 
ed, the King or Queen's ministers will 
be opposed in Parliament by every Po- 
pish voter, if the crown’s patronage is 
not placed in the hands of their priest- 
hood. If the preferment to be granted 
form a part of the Protestant church 
establishment, so that it cannot openly 
be given to a Papist, the influence of 
the body is exerted in favour of a man 
of unsound faith, or sc unprincipled 
that he may safely be relied on as@ 
man-who will make no opposition to 
Popery, and will even support all in- 
direct measures demanded by that 
body. In short, it is in every respect 
the interest of the Popish system to 
subdue or retain the people under the 
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most brutal ignorance, and slavery to 
the most contemptible and odious form 
of Paganism! The old Greeks and 
Romans, though under a blind super- 
stition, could still enjoy a degree of 
liberty ; but the subjects of Popery, 
through their superstition, are fastened 
down under a degrading servitude to 
an unfeeling combination of priests. 

On the other hand, it is the interest 
and the duty of Protestants, and of the 
Protestant members of the Legisla- 
ture, to endeavour, in every form, to 
excite to fair exertion, and thereby to 
improve the talents and moral cha- 
racter of the people; and, for that 
purpose, to afford them the means of 
obtaining an enlightened and virtuous 
education. It is only in that way that 
the nation can be enabled to put forth 
all its powers ; that is to say, it is 
only by bestowing on the mass of the 
population such a degree of litera- 
ture, and of moral and religious ha- 
bits, as are necessary to enable those 
among them, whom nature has gifted 
with talents, to labour under the con- 
trol of the exalted: and beneficent 
views that religion inspires—in ex- 
tending the limits of every science, 
and the powers of every valuable 
art. It is the nature of Protestant- 
ism, and is consistent with an en- 
lightened self-interest on the part of 
every Protestant, to endeavour to ac- 
complish that object. It is only thus 
that his country, and his kindred and 
descendants,can become great, wealthy, 
and enlightened. Accordingly, Pro- 
testantism has produced that object— 
look to Holland and to Britain from 
the time that Popery was banished 
from its government and counsels. 
Nay, even in France, after the Pro- 
testants had been removed from every 
branch of the public service; yet, by 
directing their attention to the im- 
provement of arts and manufactures, 
they became the most industrious 
branch of the population, and the 
artists and enrichers of the nation. 
But the historical fact is well known ; 
so utterly regardless is the Popish 
system of every interest but that of its 
own selfish ascendency, that the super- 
stition of Louis XIV. was influenced 
by it to drive into exile many hundred 
thousands of those Protestants, by far 
his most valuable subjects, who carried 
their arts, the source of riches, to 
England and the Protestant part of 
Germany, where they peopled whole 
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towns. Thése who did not go into 
exile were subjected to a cruel perse- 
cution, till, in consequence of the as- 
cendency derived from Marlborough’s 
victories, Britain demanded protection 
for them ; and, in virtue of an article 
in the treaty of peace, the French 
nation had the mortification to see 
thousands of their countrymen libe- 
rated from French prisons in conse- 
quence of the glorious use of victory 
by a Protestant nation. 

As it is the interest, and therefore 
the object pursued by Popery, to bru- 
talize mankind, and that of Protes- 
tantism to enlighten and improve 
mankind, it is clear that a Legislature 
containing both Protestants and Pa- 
pists must of necessity find itself in- 
volved in perplexity and embarrass- 
ment, at least if either the Papists be 
in any degree considerable in point of 
number, or if the Protestant factions 
in the state be at all divided. The 
Papists will necessarily pursue Popish 
objects, and, acting under instructions 
from a concentrated body of priests, 
the Popish members will act consis- 
tently, zealously, and with uniformity, 
in the pursuit of the policy and special 
objects dictated to them. The Pro- 
testant members being, on the other 
hand, left to follow their own views as 
individuals, and being often influenced 
by personal and family interests, the 
Protestant party will not act with that 
unity and consistency which, in poli- 
tical contests, and in a popular as- 
sembly, is so necessary to success. 
Hence the Popish party may do more 
than balance or overcome, in the eyesof 
the executive government—that is, in 
point of efficiency asa faction—double 
their number of Protestant members, 
and may easily carry with them all 


those of an infidel and unprincipled 


character. Thus the Popish party 
will and must ultimately destroy the 
Protestant church and clergy. Nor 
is it possible to prevent this result, if 
political privilege be given to Papists. 
To make it a condition of their 
admission to the Legislature, that 
they shall take an oath not to injure 
the Protestant Church already esta- 
blished, is of no avail. If a man 
swear to do what is wrong, the crime 
consists in swearing and not in 
violating the oath. When the Papist 
swears he will not injure a heretical 
church, he does an act which in his 
estimation is of the same nature as if 
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che were to swear that he will commit 
murder; or that, being a soldier, he will 
desert to the enemy, or run away in- 
stead of standing to his post or his 
colours. . If he have any scruple about 


breaking such an oath, his priest will 
give him absolution upon small pe- 


nance. 

It would be more rational for the 
British Protestant people to receive 
into their House of Commons repre- 
sentatives of our Mahometan people 
of Bengal, than to receive the dele- 
gates of Popery. Our Mahometan 
Indians (not Gentoos) have no other 
prince than our own monarch, and 
are not the subjects of a sworn com- 
bination of priests; whereas the men 
who by their influence nominate the 
Popish members of Parliament, are 
subjects of a foreign power, the prince 
of Rome, and have combined under 
him to subdue mankind at whatever 
cost, under the domination of him 
and the body of which he is the head. 

All this was well understood by our 
Scottish forefathers, and had been im- 
pressed upon them by severe expe- 
rience. They had a hard struggle 
with Popery. By dint of preserving 
ignorance among the populace, the 
Popish priesthood had themselves be- 
come ignorant. When directed by 
their superiors to prevent the Bible 
from being read or heard read, the 


historian Hume tells us that many of 


the Popish clergy in Scotland serious- 
ly believed thatthe New Testament was 
.a heretieal book, written by Martin 
Luther. However strange that idea 
may now seem, it was not utterly ab- 
surd, because, if not heretical, why was 
the perusal of it prohibited? These 
simple men, not being in the secrets 
of the combined Roman continental 
priesthood, could not suspect that the 
inspired Record of the Christian faith 
could, under any circumstances, be 
treated as a bad book, that would lead 
men to perdition. 

Having succeeded in putting down 
Popery, the Scottish Protestants 
adopted measures, devised with pro- 
found sagacity, to prevent its return. 
Their measures encountered great in- 
terruption. Our native princes, having 

‘inherited the English crown, became 


independent of Scotland. In the time 
of Charles I., who had married a 
Papist, the Church of England, under 
the superintendence of Archbishop 
Laud, was led to the verge of Po- 


pery. In Scotland, as already stated, 


an attempt was made to lead the Seot, 
back to Popery by the aid of the forms 
of Episcopacy ; aud during the reigns 
of Charles II. and his brother James 
II. (VII. of Scotland), the one a con. 
cealed and the other an avowed Pg. 
pist, the Scottish’ Protestants, adhering 
generally to the Presbyterian eccle. 
siastical forms as remotest from Po. 
pery, were exposed to a grinding 
tyranny, and most sanguinary and in. 
quisitorial persecution. They were 
hunted over the mountains and moors 
of their native land; and wherever 
found exercising, or suspected of hay. 
ing exercised, their ordinary form of 
worship with their ancient clergy, 
they were slaughtered without merey 
by the royal troops. But during the 
intervals of weakness on the part of 
the government, the Protestant party 
in Scotland had taken those measures 
which rendered their extinction im. 
practicable without an absolute depo- 
pulation of this ancient kingdom. 
Being aware that the strength of 
the Popish system consists in fasten. 
ing down a people under a cloud of 
superstition and ignorance, the Scot- 
tish Protestants, with great discern. 
ment, made war upon ignorance. and 
superstition, as the fatal enemies of 
them and of mankind. For that pur: 
pose they made effectual provision for 
the education of the people ;—and here, 
be it observed, that our forefathers 
never proposed to establish a board of 
education or a minister of instruction, 
with national schools supported by the 
general government. Their Scottish 
sagacity protected them from reli- 
ance on such projects. In the first 
place, that a people may enjoy free- 
dom, it is necessary that they do much 
for themselves, and leave as little as 
possible to be done by government, 80 
as to leave little pretext for the collec. 
tion of a great revenue to support nu- 
merous government officers. Some 
things must be performed by a general 
government, such as the management 
of the Post-Office, the national de- 
fence, and the appointment of judges, 
with the fixing of rules or laws for 
their direction. But all interference 
by government that can be avoided, 
ought to be avoided by a people jea- 
lous of their liberties. By intrustifg 
education to a minister of the Crown 
or a central board, it is exposed to all 
the effects of political intrigue and re 
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yolutions in the national administra- 
tion. Above all, it is exposed to the 
influence of that system of Popery 
which is established in the centre of 
Europe, and by its ramifications, in- 
trigues, and efforts, open, secret, or 
disguised, is incessantly engaged in an 
active warfare against Protestantism. 
By the aid of the confessional, it pe- 
netrates into all transactions, and 
operates equally by the ascendency of 
the priest over the weakness of devout 
women, and the ferocity which he in- 
spires into ignorant men aguinst the 
heretic. 

Education is of two kinds—intellec- 
tualand moral. To possess intellect, 
without moral virtue or benevolent af- 
fections, is satanic, or the character we 
ascribe to the spirit of evil. Whena 
Frenchman said of the late Bonaparte, 
whether justly or not, that. he had 
un téte sans entrailles—a head with- 
out a heart (bowels of compassion 
or affections), he represented the 
character of that eminent soldier as 
utterly diabolical. It is certain that 
the mere acquisition of knowledge by 
men, animated only by selfish passions 
in whatever form—ambition, avarice, 
sensuality—leaves the individual ac- 
tually worthless, while it renders his 
existence a misfortune to human so- 
ciety. Such men, when aided by op- 
ag mg and possessed of ability, 

ave in different ages come forth to 
afflict mankind, and have been well 
designated as more eminently the 
scourges of God than famine or pes- 
tilence. Our forefathers endeavoured 
to educate not a part merely, but the 
Whole of the population of the king- 
dom ; and held education to consist of 
the two branches already mentioned, 
intelligence and morality, understand- 
ing by moral education, instruction in 
the Christian Protestant religion. 

For the first of these purposes, they 
established a school in every parish 
to teach the whole of the youth of both 
sexes to read and write the English 
language, and also the ordinary rules 
of arithmetic. In villages, the teach- 
ers were required to be capable of 
teaching the Latin language. The 
proprietors of lands in the parish were 
required to furnish a school and school- 
house, and a salary to the teacher, re- 
serving to him to obtain a very mode- 
Tate remuneration from the scholars. 

Thus, cheap education for his child- 
ten was brought to every man’s door, 
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and thousands and tens of thousands 
of Scotsmen have found the education 
received at the parish school their 
best and no mean patrimony. The 
teacher of such schools is elected by 
the owners of property of a certain 
amount. In every school the transla- 
tion of the Bible made in the time of 
James I. is the ordinary schoolbook. 
Adjacent to the parish school, the 
parish church and a house for the 
minister were established. The pro- 
prietors of land in the parish were re- 
quired to furnish both, and a suitable 
salary to the clergyman. The whole 
population of the parish have free ae- 
cess to the church ; and thus provision 
was made in Scotland for teaching the 
Protestant doctrine at the expense of ~ 
the landed gentry exclusively. This 
institution continues to this day ; al- 
though, from the increase of the popu- 
lation, and the establishment of taxa- 
tion to support the clergy in Edin- 
burgh, and one or two of the larger 
towns, the institution is less effective 
than at its original establishment. 

That there might be no relapse, 
and to protect the community more 
effectually against falling back in- 
to that corruption of the administra- 
tions of religion which had led to the 
pernicious institutions of Popery, care 
was taken to treat according to its 
merits the impure device on which the 
chief practical unity and strength of the 
Popish combination rests—the celibacy 
of the clergy. The Scottish clergy 
were not only permitted but encour- 
aged to marry. Further, in the Seot- 
tish ecclesiastical establishment, abody 
nf lay elders was in all the parishes ap- 
pointed to assist the ministers—voting 
equally with them in all affairs of re- 
ligion in the Presbyteries and Synods, 
and with a large mixture of them in 
the General Assemblies of the Church. 
In the parish or kirk sessions, which 
form the radical court, the minister 
presides ; but has only his casting vote 
added to such influence as may: result 
from his personal character and su- 
perior learning. All this was meant 
to guard against the Popish device of 
erecting the clergy into a fraternity 
or corporation distinct from the rest 
of the community, and with different 
interests. ; 

The effect of these institutions was, 
in the tirst place, to enable every 
Scotsman, according to the measure 
of his ability and opportunities, to at- 
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tain to all and every known branch of 
science. Next, there was taught to 
every individual of Scottish birth, in 
our remotest glens, much important 
truth and knowledge by the perusal 
of the Bible. That book teaches 
that this world was formed by a Being 
of boundless intelligence and power— 
that he adorned and enriched it with 
vegetation of almost boundless variety, 
and placed on it a multiplicity of 
animals of different kinds—that he 
bestowed the world, thus furnished, 
upon a single human family, a man 
and his wife, and their descendants in 
all generations—that thus we are all 
kindred of the same blood or race— 
that, unhappily, by eating a poisonous 
fruit contrary to a divine warning and 
prohibition, our first ancestors inflicted 
disease and death upon their descen- 
dants, and, what is worse, a selfish, 
sensual, and polluted corporeal consti- 
tution, unfit for the habitation of a 
pure mind—that, with boundless gene- 
rosity, a high or the highest celestial 
intelligence interfered, assumed our 
nature, and, by suffering as a man all 
that man can suffer, acquired the pri- 
vilege of defeating the effect of death 
by means of a resurrection—that in 
the mean-while he requires us to act 
towards each other with the same 
spirit of beneficence with which he 
acted, to cultivate the virtues that pu- 
rify and elevate the human charac- 
ter, and he threatens due punishment 
to those that do otherwise—that he 
prohibits all idolatry or worship of 
saints or superstitious observances, and 
all reliance on any interest or influence 
but his own, and the instructions he 
has given, for the safety and exaltation 
of men in a future state of existence. 
The result has been, that when a 
Scotsman has met his countryman 
in a foreign land, he believed he had 
met an intelligent, religious, and trust- 
worthy man, to whom he was bound, 
and in safety, to give countenance 
and aid. This, at least, was the prin- 
ciple-on which Scotsmen long acted. 
An infidel Scotsman was accounted 
a monster in the moral world, no 
more to be looked for than a mon- 
strous birth in animal nature. Other 
men said of Scottish Protestants as 
of the first Christians, ** See, how 
they love one another!’’— and, ob- 
taining trust from their countrymen, 
they were trusted by others, and there- 
by, with the aid of industry and pru- 
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dence, they prospered ; and thus 
safeguards a Protestantism agair 
Popery proved a source of prosperit 
to Scotland, and a profitable pe 
mony to Scotsmen. But our forefa. 
thers did not rely upon the precau. 
tions already mentioned exclusively, 
‘They added political sanctions to Pro. 
testantism, apparently of the weightiest 
description. , 

When the happy event occurred 
of the arrival of William, Prince of 
Orange, and afterwards in making a 
treaty of political union with Eng. 
land, care was taken utterly to exclude 
Popery and Papists from the posses. 
sion of political power. 

In the claim of right (Scots Acts 0 
Parliament, 1689, c. 13), by which 
the Estates of the kingdom of Scotland 
declared the crown forfeited by King 
James, and made an offer of it to Wil- 
liam and Mary, the nephew-and eld. 
est daughter of the deposed monarch, 
one of the chief, or rather the chief, 
ground on which the Estates proceed. 
ed, was the attempt to which James 
had been incited by the Popish priests 
to assume absolute power, in order to 
establish their ascendency. The claim 
of right contains the memorable de. 
claration, “ That by the law of this 
kingdom, no Papist can be king or 
queen of this realm, or bear any office 
whatever therein.” 

By this declaration, the Estates pro- 
ceed to claim, as matter of right, that 
certain acts complained of, including 
expressly the attempt to support Po- 
pery, committed by King James, shall 
be held illegal, and on these conditions 
the Estates offer the crown to William 
and Mary. 

Thereafter, in 1707, when a treaty 
was made incorporating the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, the second 
article of the treaty declared, « That 
all Papists, and persons marrying Pa- 
pists, shall be excluded from, and for 
ever incapable to inherit, possess, Or 
enjoy the imperial crown of Great 
Britain, and the dominions thereunto 
belonging, or any part therecf; and 
in every such case, the crown and go- 
vernment shall from time to time de- 
scend to, and be enjoyed by such per- 
son, being a Protestant, as should have 
inherited and enjoyed the same, in 
case such Papists, or persons marry- 
ing Papists, were naturally dead.” By 
the same treaty, a Scottish statute in- 
tituled, “ Act for securing of the Pro- 
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testant religion and. Presbyterian 
Church Government,” was in the 
treaty of union ‘expressly declared 
to be a fundamental and essential con- 
dition of the said treaty of union in all 
time coming.” 

The Scottish Act here referred to 
(1706, sec. 6), confirms a former Act, 
“Ratifying the Confession of Faith, 
and settling Presbyterian Church go- 
yernment, with the haill other Acts of 
Parliament relating thereto, in prose- 
cution of the declaration of the Estates 
of the kingdom, containing the Claim 
of Rights.” The same statute ordains, 
concerning teachers or office-bearers 
in any university, college, or school, 
“That, before or at their admission, 
they do and shall acknowledge and 
profess, and shall subscribe to the 
foresaid Confession of Faith as the 
confession of their faith.” 

Inconsequence of these stipulations, 

"and of the concurrence of the English 

nation in the deeply-rooted convic- 
tion, that it is impossible to conduct 
with success the affairs of a Protes- 
tant people if political power is to be 
granted to adherents of Popery, not 
only were the doors of Parliament 
shut against Papists, but the royal 
line of succession to the crown was 
altered. It was settled, on failure of 
the issue of Queen Anne, on the fa- 
mily of Hanover, as being Protes- 
tants descended in the female line 
from James VI. (I. of England), to 
the exclusion of Popish descendants 
of the same prince, and the descend- 
ants of his son, Charles I., because 
the latter, although nearer heirs, were 
all Papists. 

Man could do no more; and well 
may we talk with pride of the enlight-. 
ened sagacity of our ancestors. Look 
back through the records of past ages, 
and every memorial of departed time— 
the ponderous magnificence of ancient 
Egypt—the beautiful statuary and 
splendid eloquence of Greece — the 
nilitary toil of the Roman legions, by 
which they were enabled to grind 
down the nations and their own peo- 
ple into servitude,—all are mere mo- 


numents of superb and strenuous — 
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selfishness and folly, compared with: 
that wisdom from above, which looks 
over this earth as a nursery-ground 
employed in rearing immortals to their 
distant home in eternity, and regards 
all the business, the interests, the 
arts, and the toils or inventions and 
improvements in this life, as a mere 
training of themselves and their de- 
scendants to a high destiny hereafter. 
So our Protestant forefathers thought, 
and on such principles they acted. 
The result was, that Superintending 
Beneficence granted a visible reward 
in the face of the nations.. The Bri- 
tish nation, and certainly Scotland, 
in proportion to its extent, was en- 
abled to rear what is most valuable in 
the universe—a multitude of virtuous 
and enlightened minds, men active, 
bold, and persevering, and humane. 
Above a hundred years of still aug- 
menting prosperity, riches, aggran- 
disement, and terrestrial glory suc- 
ceeded, and terminated in so exalting 
Protestant Britain, that although in 
territory and population not the fourth 
of the nations of Europe, yet it rose 
to such a height of ascendency, that 
in the tremendous contest which end- 
ed in 1815, the other European mo- 
narchs generally submitted to receive 
the pay of Britain, and scarcely re- 
tained their thrones except by its sup- 
port and patronage. The navy of 
Britain ruled every island and every 
shore of the ocean—one hundred mil- 
lions of people were her subjects— 
her agriculture and every science and 
subordinate art were improved—her 
warriors were skilful and brave ; and 
while other lands had been wasted 
by contending and hostile armies, no 
enemy had encamped within her 
European territory. 

But while the tree flourished thus 
fair, and spread abroad its branches, 
a canker-worm had found access to its 
root—to that root, its Protestant cha- 
racter, to which it owed its health and 
beauty, of the transcendant value of 
which so many in our days have ap- 
peared unconscious. 

Author of “ Political 
Fragments, 1830.” 
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A PROSING UPON POETRY. 


Ir poetry has been justly described 
as an intellectual luxury, it ought to 
be added—following out the analogy 
implied in the expression—that it is a 
luxury very intimately connected with 
intellectual industry, and with moral 
as well as mental advancement. The 
excitement of mind which a great poet 
affords, is no bad introduction, and no 
bad accompaniment, to habits of re- 
flection. That contemplation he in- 
duces in us of whatever is beautiful 
and magnificent, of whatever is ten- 
der; passionate, and elating, in this 
wide spectacle of nature and of man, 
intrinsically delightful as it is, cannot 
end in itself, but must needs conduct to 
lofty subjects, and stimulate tu intense 
and gravest efforts of meditation. 


The better order of poetry not only - 


requires a thoughtfulness in the reader, 
as a prior condition of its enjoyment, 
but incites him also, by the hue it 
éasts on all things, to still further 
thinking: it ascends with him from 
height to height, teaching him at each 
point gained pon the landscape, to see 
with the heart also as well as with the 
eye—to see the prospect before him 
not only in that truth of form and 
putline which the dry light of reason 
reveals, but also in that charm and 
allurement of colour which it is the 
office of imagination and the passions 
to supply. 

We purpose to discourse, for a brief 
space, not very learnedly or profound- 
ly, but yet not altogether idly or un- 

rofitably, on the nature and scope of 

oetic literature, and on the part which 
may be assigned to it in the great 
work of mental cultivation. And first, 
in what does poetry consist? That 
it is distinguished not only by the 
peculiarity ‘of verse or metre, but 
also by a peculiarity in the cast of 
thought, in the very substance of 
the composition, is universally ac- 
knowledged. As we certainly can- 
not, in the utmost generosity of 
our criticism, allow that verse is al- 
ways the vehicle of poetry, so, on 
the other hand, we must frequently 
confess that there is much of poetry 
in compositions where no traces are 
to be found of rhyme or metre. Some 
of our earlier writers, it is manifest, 
used the form of verse quite indiscri- 


minately, and applied it to matter that 
we do not recognise as at all poetical; 
while in these later times we more 
frequently observe a style of thought 
highly poetic brought down ion 
prosaic form. What, then, beside the 
accession of verse distinguishes poetr 
from prose? We answer, that poet 
has pleasure, excitement, passion, for 
a distinct, acknowledged, ultimate 
end ; and that, from this penllarig® 
its aim, arises whatever is charac 

tic in its thought or expression. ‘Iq 
the poem objects are portrayed, reflec. 
tions are put forth, for their very 
beauty and tenderness, for the eleva- 
tion or even the shock and tumult of 
mind which they occasion ; for we 
know that our nature delights in be- 
ing roused—delights in excitement— 
though the feeling kindled be not ex. 
actly of that class called pleasurable. 
Other writers, indeed, share this ob- 
ject with the poet, but with them itis 
subordinate, or is a means to some 
further end; with him it is an end in 
itself—it may be his sole end—it is 
always an avowed and admitted pur. 
pose. He who, for instance, narrates 
the incidents of a war to deliyera 
faithful account of it to posterity, is 
the historian ; he who speculates on 
the causes and remote consequen 
of the war to frame his scienge of p 
litics, is the philosopher ; he who 
peals to the success of that wart 
stimulate his fellow-citizens to similar 
enterprises, is the orator ; if any gne 
should depict the battle for the gake 
of the battle itself—for the wonder 
and the passion of the scene—he 
the poet. The historian seeks pre- 
eminently for truth of statement ;' the 
philosopher generalizes on the opera- 
tion of causes; the orator, practical 
in his object, aims at impelling men 
along a given line of aetion or of con- 
duct ; the poet deals with his materials 
for the very animation and delight 
which the contemplation of them af 
fords. It is not impossible that one 
and the same person may, to a certain 
extent, combine the aims and qualities 
of all these writers, and be at once 
historian and philosopher, orator and 
poet; and indeed it rarely pe 
that any literary composition 
strictly speaking, but one end in view) 
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and illustrates but one mode. of 
thought. The work and the intellec- 
tual workman, are to be classed accord- 
ing to what is predominant in the 
composition. Even the poet is not 
compelled to mie all. poetry, and to 
have no other end in view but what is 
distinctive of his art. He may seek 
fo instruct as well as to please—he 
may record facts as well as invent 
fictions—he may urge precept with 
the moralist, or assist in He exposition 
of schemes of philosophy ; but still, 
whatever his subject, whatever the 
class of readers he addresses, his first 
and prominent design—the end by 
which fe is to fulfil all other ends—i 
to delight, to move, to animate, an 
occupy the heart. Unless successful 
here, it matters not by what name he 
calls his composition, or in what form 
he casts it, he is no poet; but this 
accomplished, the addition of didactic 
matter, or didactic purpose, will work 
no forfeiture of his title. 

It will not be inferred, because the 
poet has this object of excitement in 
view, that therefore his yerse, when 
completed, will answer no purpose but 
that of temporary excitement. The 
poet is often the highest of all teachers, 
and leaves behind the most endurin; 
instruction. How can he deal wit 
great topics—agitate strong passions 
—provoke to deep reflection—and not 
bea great teacher? But then, so far 
as he is a poet, his tuition lies in this, 
that he places before us events or to- 
pics of surpassing interest, of power 
to rouse the mind, to subdue it or en- 
kindle. He teaches as the painter and 
the sculptor teach, when they present 
to us scenes and forms breathing a 
thousand reflections into the beholder. 
He teaches us as nature and the world 
teach. Milton, in his great epic, pro- 
poses “* to justify the ways of God to 
man.” What graver design ?—what 
purpose more profound? But this 
purpose is not peculiar to him; he 
shares it with every divine who either 
Writes or preaches, He is a post 
because he performs his lofty task by 
disclosing to us the very regions of 
Heaven and Paradise, Chaos and Tar- 
tarus—by peopling these regions with 
beings fitted to the climes in which 
they are seen to move—by making 
us thrilling spectators of the eyentfal 
history transacted in these regions, 
and by those beings, so wonderfull 
Portrayed, imagined, created by h 
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paving: Whee be would teach ip an 
other mode than this—when } he would 
advance his great atgument by direct 
appeals to reason—when & desire to 
convinee the understanding becomes 
predominant in the composition—even 
ilton, greatest master of his art ; 
he undoubtedly is, loses for a while 
the character of poet, and lies exposed 
to the censure of speaking in the man- 
ner of a “ school divine.” wen 
This, then, is the main distinction 
af poetry, that its own end is answered 
n its yery beauty, or the vivid ifér- 
eet of some kind which it excites: 
his is the characteristic ‘of every 
species—whether it be the lyric, whic 
gives us the very rapture of the hour; 
or the didactic, wherein a subject not 
pepoliahly exelite » and therefore not 
peculiarly fitte for the poet, is made 
to engage us by the apt examples, and 
felicitous expressions, and collateral 
topics, with which he illustrates and 
adorns it; or whether it be the dra- 
matic, in which the artist “conceals 
himself from view, and pushes before 
us, in complete lineaments, and vivi 
with speech and action, the various 
characters of mankind ; or whether, 


finally, the epic, wherein, as from the 
yery chajr of poetry, the man endowe 
with all the learning of his age, and 
with heart expanded to his ‘theme 
rescues some great event with all 4 
burning passions from the lapse of 
time, and tells it out to the world and 
to all posterity. se. 
This peomarity in the end of poet 
will be i 
which distinguishes it as a mode 6 
writing. It is immediately conhected ~ 
with its form of composition ; "the 
pleasure-giving writer adds to his lan- 
guage the studied melody of verse— 
adds the measured cadence of metre, 
or the recurrence of rhyme, ‘This 
leads him to the construction of ‘that 
refined poetic diction, whose character 
it is, that it presents no debasing © 
disagreeable association of ideas ;"an 
in the selection of language, it induces 


rr rer ty. 
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und to fie at the basis of a 


* < 


I 
him to ayoid scientific, technical, © 
merely erudite expressions, and ¢lin 


iy Preera at vernacular di 

ect which carries with it more pathos, 
as it js iore closely allied to the Waits 
ant postions oF men. {tis this, too, 
which accounts for his more abundant 
use, than any other writer, ofa figura- 
tive style, of imagery, and allusion. 
All nen employ metaphors and simi. 


in preference fo | 
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les, but the prose writer more fre- 
quently to illustrate a meaning, while 
the allusions of the poet are more fre- 
quently employed to deepen an im- 
pression. His object is to increase 
the sentiment, whatever it may be— 
love, or terror, or admiration—which 
is due to the subject of his verse, by 
mingling with it a sentiment of the 
like nature derived from some other 
source. Thus, to take the simplest of 
all examples, a rose and the young 
damsel who gathers it are two very 
different objects ; the one cannot aid 
us in understanding the other; but 
both originate the feeling of beauty in 
an eminent degree, and therefore the 
poet, from time immemorial, has min- 
gled them together in his strain. He 
contrives that they should reflect their 
beauty on each other. Even impres- 
sions that are but remotely analogous 
are made to assimilate, as when the 
stability of the inanimate rock is in- 
troduced to the mind in connexion 
with the moral constancy of some re- 
doubtable hero. To this play of ima- 
gination there is no limit. Objects 


the most distant and various, animate 
and inanimate, spiritual and material, 


ef nature, art, or history, are all 
brought together to serve the occa- 
sions of the poet. They are assembled 
by a word—they contribute to the 
desired effect—they are dispersed in 
an instant, They are presented in 
just one aspect, and that often only for 
a moment, the very propriety of their 
introduction frequently depending on 
this evanescent manner of their ap- 
ce. The poet’s eye, in that 
glance of his from earth to heaven, 
catches at the remotest objects, seizing 
them in that one attitude in which they 
harmonize. We must follow it with 
something of the same quickness, for 
if we look long and slowly at the 
images presented to us, an incongruous 
or absurd effect may sometimes be 
produced ; as we may have had occa- 
sion to observe, when some bungling 
or malicious critic has first spoiled the 
poet’s allusion, by bringing it out in 
sser characters than it would bear, 
and then held up to ridicule his own 
damaged and distorted copy. 

This peculiarity in the end of poetry 
not only justifies the musical form of 
its composition, and thus, its imagina- 
tive style of writing, but accounts, 
also, for an especial license given to 
it in the very thought or sentiment 
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which it invests with music and ima. 


gery. We often hear it remarked of 
a certain strain of thought, that it {js 
fit for poetry, but out of place else. 
where. Now, how is this? Do those 
who use this language intend to insult 
the poet with a privilege to be irra. 
tional? Hardly so. But the poet is 
an artist who, working in language as 
other artists work in stone or metal, 
has it for his professed object to em. 
body in his verse the various forms of 
human thought. If, therefore, a senti- 
ment is natural, pleasing, and com. 
monly felt—if it takes a recognised 
place among the moods, or even the 
caprices of humanity—it is a fair topic 
for poetry, though its reasonableness 
may not admit of very severe examina. 
tion. We oblige the poet,in the sen. 
timents he utters, to adhere to reality 
rather than to reason. He is bound 
to describe us accurately ; we do not 
make him responsible for the ration. 
ality of all our sentiments. What if, 
in the ardour of his imagination, he 
forgets, or seems to forget, some very 
sober and undoubted truth, the obli- 
vion will be pardoned him if it be the 
natural result of his imaginative mood. 
In such cases it is the poet's knowledge 
not to know. Science, for example, 
teaches us to regard all the events of 
the material world as linked together 
in an unfailing series of cause and 
effect—the most vagrant and subtle of 
the elements are reduced, we know, 
beneath the control of a severe and im. 
mutable legislation—the very wind 
may no longer blow as it lists—and 
the clouds themselves, that used to be 
the very playthings of chance, are fa- 
shioned and freighted as the law directs, 
and are piloted to their destination 
along a destined course. All nature 
is bound down on her ceaseless and 
inevitable wheel. But what if the 
poet will take a quite different view of 
the moving but inanimate scene? 
What if he grows indignant at the 
bondage, at the perpetual toil and 
servitude, imposed upon all nature? 
What. if he will loose her, and haye 
her free, and will assign to the ele- 
ments a spontaneous movement, like 
that of man? What if the summer- 
cloud pauses at her own leisure on the 
mountain-top, or the “ river wanders 
at her own sweet will?”—the senti- 
ment, though it would be quite as 
tounding and ridiculous from the man 
of science, falls with grace from the 
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lips of the poet, to whom we commit 
our weakness as well as our wisdom. 
Bie is also freed, in a great measure, 
from that obligation of consistency 
with himself, which is imposed on all 
other writers.. If the sentiments he 
expresses are contradictory—if one 
ode, or one elegy, be utterly at va- 
riance with its predecessor—yet, if in 
each instance he expounds what we 
ourselves have thought, or felt, or can 
be made to feel, he escapes without 
eensure. In discoursing on human 
life, we should hold it discreditable 
in the graver moralist, if in one page 
of his writings he should depict our 
existence as a fruitless toil or weary 
idleness, as a scarce mitigated griev- 
ance, replete with pain and disap- 
pointment, and yet in some future 
page break forth in exclamations of 
delight at this admirable state of be- 
ing, so happily devised, so full of ac- 
tivity, so gay with hope, so rich in 
affections! But the poet is allowed, 
after this very fashion, “ to change 
his hand and check the measure.” Of 
such conflicting representations as 
these, neither can, of course, express 
what is generally and permanently 
true of human life, but both portray 
an actual and veritable condition of 
our changeful minds. Both, there- 
fore, belong to the poet. The very 
truth he seeks is to be found in this 
versatility of thought ; he is pledged 
to the follies, he must be faithful to 
the inconsistencies, of mankind. 

We may here, perhaps, be asked 
why—if poetry is to be described as 
that species of literature which has 
intellectual pleasure and excitement 
for its very purpose—why the novel— 
Which is certainly written for our 
amusement, and cannot often be ac- 
cused of having any other object in 
view—should not be classed under the 
head of poetry? To us it seems that 
the novel is not only divested of the 
form of verse, and is not only less se- 
lect in the objects presented by it to 
the imagination, but that it depends 
for its power over us on a species of 
interest incompatible with what is 
most peculiar and refined in the sub- 
stance itself of poetry. The inter- 
est of a novel depends on a strong 
excitement of our curiosity. We 
are carried from event to event with 
breathless haste, and our agitation 
_ continually increaseés to know the 

Tesults of those entangled and con- 
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flicting circumstances in which we 
ourselves seem, for the time, to be 
involved. If the work has not this 
predominant interest of a s/ory, it may 
be a good book for many purposes, 
but it is no novel. Now, this excite- 
ment of a keen impetuous curiosity, 
cannot possibly be united either with 
that deep impassioned thought, or with 
that subtle play of fancy, which are 
the main boast and glory of the poet. 
If the novelist pause to reflect and 
refine—if he would throw the mind 
back upon itself, or task it with discur- 
sive efforts of the imagination we 
grow impatient, and our impatience is 
just in proportion to the success with 
which he had engaged us in that. busy, 
stirring, complicated scene, which, 
like another real life, he was creating 
around us. He cannot expect, after 
having thus disturbed the repose of his 
reader, to have him in that * still and 
quiet time,’. when the mind is free to 
take those varied and delicate move- 
ments which, in such quick succession, 
the. verse of a master spirit is capable 
of impressing on it. When the poet 
undertakes to conduct us along the 
course of some narrative, we have no 
such haste or trepidation. If we find 
ourselves borne with violence, it is on 
the wings of passion ; we are not tor- 
mented by a craving curiosity in the 
plot, which is tempered and subdued, 
and made subordinate to other modes 
of excitement. When we travel with 
the minstrel we have abundant leisure 
on our hands; we have no place to 
reach, or are in no haste to reach it; 
we pause, we loiter, we wander, wher- 
ever and as long as he pleases. The 
very music of his verse delays and 
detains the spirit. We linger as we 
listen, and rather fear to go too fast 
than are impatient to proceed. The 
novel, therefore, appears to be marked 
out from the poem, not only by its 
prosaic form, and a coarser selection 
of topics, but by its dependence on a 
pane of interest incompatible with 
that mood of reflection so ne to 


cessary 
the enjoyment of poetic thought. But 
here, as in all such distinctions, the 
two provinces are seen to be separate, 
but it is utterly impossible to draw 


the boundary line between them. In 
the poem, the interest of a narrative 
may so predominate that the work 
shall be little more than a tale in 
verse ; while in the novel that interest 


‘may be so subdued, and the page so 
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fraught with feeling and imagination, 
that the composition, though it loses 
its nierit as a tale, becomes 4 poem in 
all but the absence of metrical form. 
Refléction is almost the perpetual 
attitude of the poet. He is full, in- 
deed, of passion ; but, iristead of con. 
ducting to active effort, it lies involved 
in thought. There have, doubtless, 
been strains of poetry inspired by the 
vivid direct impulse of passion ; but 
these must have been few and brief, 
The natural mood of the poet is that 
of intense reflection, Even when he 
pours forth his personal and bitter la- 
mentations, he rather recalls his an- 
uish, than immediately suffers under 
it; his grief is a reminiscence while 


| he writes ; it is not the present tyran- 


Those thoughts 


that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers,” 


ny of his bosom. 


«¢ 


| gre not the sudden and violent ont- 


pourings of passion. Melody may 
be described as the grace of speech, 
and, like the grace of action, requires 
self-control, and gains half its charms 
from the expression of that self-go- 
vernment. And how could the poet, 
tinless his heart were free as it is full, 
take that wide survey of his knowledge 
which is necessary to the successful 

ractice of his art? The same tem- 
ser Of mind which is brought to the 
production, should be brought also in 
Sothe measure to the perusal of poetry. 
Nor is this heady and impatient curi- 
osity of the novel, to which we have 
been alluding, the only interference to 
the due enjoyment of this intellectual 
luxury. if the mind, it is worth ob- 
serving, be already possessed and over- 
mastered by the very passion the poet 


would excite, it is no longer fit audi- - 


ence for his higher and more compli- 
cated strains. Of what avail to such 


\ & one are the delicate touches of his 


\ sppreetuts ' 
‘says on the too favoured theme, is felt 


? mae are hot felt, they are not 
3 or rather, whatever He 


‘without measure, and without distinc- 
¥ion is applanded. The passion has 
utrun the poet ; it makes superfluous 
all his moving tropes and fine and 
subtle associations, and gives equal 
effect to the coarsest matérial. It is 
thus we often find but little merit ‘in 
national hymns, which yet are re- 
yon tha to by all classes of society, 
even the highest, and in those revolu- 
tionary songs which have had 80 fear- 
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ful a celebrity in their day. 
enthusiasm of the times makes th 
car . Such strength of passiot 
ike the supernatural force of Sam. 
son, disparages all noble atiis 
needs not the polished steel of the 
artificer ; the first trivial thing that 
comes to hand serves it as well, 

And here, we apprehend, lies the - 
explanation of whatever there is of 
truth in the often-quoted and often. 
disputed remark of Dr Johnson on 
the inferior nature of devotional poetry 
—a remark which is sometimes too 
rashly and too absolutely contradicted, 
There is no unfitness, we allow, inthe 
theme itself, for the sentiment of Chris. 
tian piety has inspired some of the 
most elevated strains of poetry; nor 
is the writer so peculiarly situated 
with regard to this sentiment, that he ° 
is unable to exercise his mind with 
freedom upon it, or to surround it with 
poetic associations. But there is this 
peculiarity in the case, that strains of 
a very humble character in respect to 


-human genius, are, in this order of 


poetry, sustained in existence and re- 
putation by the strength of feeling to 
which they are addressed, so that an 
air of mediocrity is given to the entire 
class. When verse is employed as an 
instrument to excite devotion, it meets 
with a feeling too strong for the poet 
—a feeling too imperative and obliga- 
tory, to rise and fall with the scale of 
literary merit. The humblest. verse 
is raised to the level of the most su- 
blime—nay, above that level. It is 
with the sacred bymn as it was in 
olden times with the sacred picture 
its character as a work of art is en- 
tirely lost sight of in the piety of its 
subject, 
Thus have we attempted, in a ver 
humble manner, to describe_the di 
tinguishing characteristics of poetry, 
and have traced them to a peculiar 
in the ostensible end which this species 
of writing has in view. We have not 
contrived to raise any thing mysterious 
about the nature of the poetic, nor 
have wrapped our meaning, as.¥ 
easily might bave done, in terms vii 
would have given it an air of profund 
ity, by reason of their sheer obecany. 
The qualities which distinguish 


Rete are such as all writers, and in- 
eed all men, possess, but not in equa 
measure. 
the terms are intended to relate to 
any thing more than the form of com- 


Poetry ‘and prose, whel 
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position, mark a difference of degree, 
not of kind; and a difference of de- 
gree, moreover, which is broad and 
obvious. This we add, because an 
altogether fruitless perplexity may be 
raised, by asking whether this or that 
yerse-maker is to be called a poet. It 
isa perplexity, in fact, out of which, 
in some instances, there may be no 
escape whatever, because the words 
prose and poetry are not fitted to de- 
signate minute, differences in those 
qualities of authorship to which they 
refer, but apply only to broad distinc- 
tions, palpable and interesting to all 
men. In proportion to the capability 
of the poet’s subject to sustain high 
passions and high thoughts—in pro- 
portion to his own power to think and 
feel, and to collect around him all 
 guxiliary topics, and to use the resour- 
ces of language and of melody, which 
last is never to be forgotten, and has 
an influence over us greater than we 
generally suspect—in such proportion 
will he be wary of his high title. If 
less fortunate in his theme—if less gift- 
ed with imaginative powers—he ma 
still share the honours of the laurel, 
But to decide in every case which 
may be suggested, whether the pro- 
saic element has preponderated or not 
to fix the exact minimum of poetry 
which shall pass muster in the ranks— 
to determine when that mediocrity, so 
detestable to gods and men, loses even 
the sad claim of mediocrity ; this is 
impossible, and happily of no manner 
of interest. It is a problem of the 
same nature as that ancient piece of 
sophistry, wherein you are told to take 
grain after grain from a heap of sand, 
and are asked at each removal whether 
the quantity that remains is still to be 
called a heap. Of course, you must 
arrive by this process at a point where 
the name is no longer applicable; but 
as the term heap is not a measure for 
an exact number of grains, it is im- 
possible to fix upon the exact moment 
in the process when the name is lost, 
and is no longer appropriate. Whe- 
ther the problem be of grains of poetry 
or grains of sand, it has the same sort 
of difficulty, and about the same im- 
portance, : 

In setting down the muster-roll of 
poets, it should not be forgotten that 
we are judging for mankind, not 
merely for ourselves, and that we 
ought, therefore, to cultivate a catho- 
licity of taste. For our own part, we 
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dislike all talk of schools of poetry, 
wheré the one is extolled to the cease- 
less disparagement of the other. He 
who admires Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, adthites not more wisely because 
he depreciates Pope and Drydeh. We 
would have none of the laureate frater. 
nity neglected—none who stands high 
in his own order. Not, indeed; that 
every writer who has happened t 
survive, by accident of chronologic 
position or other caprice of fortune, 
will therefore invite or repay perusal. 
There is a certain class of authors 
whose works are to be found built in 
and incorporated, as it were, in those 
massive collections of poetry which 
keep their station on the earth by mere 
weight and bulk. Authors whose 
names, though never mentioned by 
the lips of living admirers, are still 
seen to take their turn on title pages, 
and the gold lettering of the long row 
of volumes—uncouth names and un- 
musical, such as Garth, and Sprat, 
and Blackmore—these no man thinks 
of disturbing. Scarcély can_ their 
memories be said to survive, but to 
suffer a slow and lingering oblivion. 
Their works are preserved, indeed, 
but much as mummies are preserved 3 
they bear no aspect of life; they are 
but mementoés of the dead, and frauds 
upon the tomb. If the spirits of these 
departed poets, for poets they must 
be called for lack of any other name, 
still wander amongst us, it is only in 
shame and sorrow, because these sad 
remains—this dust they have left he- 
hind them—has not been honestly in- 
terred. Such unhappy authors, who 
have ceased to live but, to whom the 
grave denies its repose, it is charity to 
pass unquestioned ; let their ghosts 
glide by in silence and unspoken to, 
that they may the sooner rest in peace. 
But of names which by any large sec- 
tion of society are held in affectionate 
remembrance, it is always worth while 
to investigate the claim to celebrity. 
Wherever the popular voice continues 
to applaud, there is distinguished merit 
of some kind—merit which in its own 
order still remains unsurpassed, and 
which, therefore, ought to be duly ae- 
knowledged and honoured. 

This brief description of the nature 
of poetry, discloses to us at once the 
part which is to be allotted to it in the 
great work of mental cultivation.) 
Appealing as it does to passion, and 
regarding always the beauty of its 
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! exposition rather than the justice or 
‘ completeness of its reasoning, it never 
_ ean be considered on any subject as 
| @ positive final instructor. — Its office 
| is to incite to reflection, and pro- 
| wide materials of thought; to dccom- 
pany, not to direct, our progress. 
Variety of topic, variety of view, 
variety of sentiment and opinion, are 
‘indispensable for mental culture ; and 
it is not easy to see how better the 
mind is to be provided with these, and 
roused from its natural sloth, than by 
a perusal of the poets, whose very task 
‘it is to give forth the various subjects 
of human thought in their most cap- 
tivating and impressive form. 

Of course, the perusal of poetry is 
not to be urged in the same dictatorial 
manner in which other studies may be 
advocated and enforced. No one can 
sit down to the work of the poet as he 
might to that of the mathematician, 
with great labour to understand, and 
with great labour to enjoy it. This 
is against the very nature of poetry ; 
it cannot be made task-work of. If 
the pages of genius laid open before 
the attentive mind will not attract, 
will not rivet, will not delight, then 
for that mind, so constituted, there must 
be other literature, other incitement. 
But if it does delight, then let the 
charm work. Do not think, you who 
have the supervision of our youth, 
that your pupil is reflecting to no 
purpose, because he is reflecting with 
greatest ardency. He is not idle who 
sits apart with the slender volume in 
his hand, wrapt utterly and most de- 
liciously from the world around him, 
the vision of the poet on his eye, the 
music of the poet in his ear. His 
mind is making more rapid growth in 
those hours of heartfelt passionate 
thinking, than in days, and weeks, and 
years of steadfast and very commend- 
able labour, where the heart, however, 
is unengaged. 

It is only by understanding and 
keeping in view the exact office of 
poetry, that any fair defence can be 
made for such writings as those of 
Byron. The beneficent influence of 
such a poet as Wordsworth, no one 
will dispute. He not only leads to 
reflection, but reflection of the purest 
kind. He has taken it for his pro- 
vince even to correct many associations, 
which, other poets finding inthe minds 
of men, have taken advantage of, with- 
out calculating theirtendency. Ithas 
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been his peculiar achievement to exe 
tend our sympathies towards the ne. * 
glected and forgotten, towards the 
humble and the weak, who need them 
not the less because they have few 
qualities to attract them. Witness 
that little piece, “* The Cumberland 
Beggar,” which throws so singular a 
charm over a torpid slow old man, 
creeping along the highway with his 
head bent to the earth, not more b 
age and infirmity than with slugglh 
apprehension. The old man creeps 
along with scarce a thought—no fic. 
titious sentiment is infused into his 
mind—no ideal grace is added to his 
figure—there is nothing in all the pic. 
ture but the simplest reality—there is 
nothing new but the poet's heart, 
which, however, has circled its object 
with so singular an interest, that it is . 
impossible for any one who has read 
the poem, ever again to look with 
perfect apathy upon one of these old 
children of the earth. Of such writ. 
ings there will not be two opinions, 
But what are we to say of his con- 
temporary, Byron? His teaching ex. 
tends not our sympathies, but our 
contempt, over mankind, and justifies 
this arrogance towards others by an 
equal self-disparagement. He teaches 
his pupil to despise the homely expedi- 
ent of regulating the passions of his 
own bosom, and to preserve the tumult, 
and with it the wild license of infinite 
complaint. In his own vivid phrase, 
we are “half dust, half deity.” He 
does not raise what is in us of divine, 
but teaches us perpetually to contem- 
plate with bitterness that part whieh 
is dust and clay. He teaches half the 
lesson, and there leaves his tortured 
and disquieted reader. If every book, 
especially of poetry, were looked on 
as a sole instructor, who would not 
feel compelled to denounce ‘such 
writings? But many books, many 
thoughts, much contradictory and per- 
plexing and turbulent matter, go to 
the making up of a cultivated mind. 
Every mode of thinking has its place; 
and the very best is not the best until 
it has been viewed in juxtaposition 
with others. He who has read, and 
felt, and risen above the poetry of 
Byron, will be for life a wiser man 
for having once been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the morbid sentiments 
which there meet with so full and 
powerful an expression. And:so vafi- 
ously are we constituted, that there 
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are some who find themselves best 
roused to vigorous and sound think- 
ing by an author with whom they 
have to contend. There are who can 
better quiet their own perturbed minds 
by watching the extravagances of a 
stronger maniac than themselves, than 
by listening to placid strains, however 
eloquent. - Some there are, who seem 
destined to find their entrance into 
philosophy, and into its calmest re- 
cesses, through the avenue of moody 
and discontented reflection. 

As to that description of poetry 
which is dramatica]l, where the writer 
does not advocate any distinct class of 
opinions or sentiments, but sets forth 
the various deeds and passions of men 
with depth but impartiality of colour- 
ing—what need be said of this, but 
that it is the study of the world itself 
ina more manageable form?’ It is the 
study of mankind, facilitated and ren- 
dered most attractive. Of all litera- 


ture, it may be said that it carries us 
out of ourselves, and brings us ac- 
quainted with the endless diversities 
of our fellow-men ; but this is here 
the very function of the writer, who 
gains his title and his intellectual rank 
by performing it with pre-eminent 


effect. Humanity in all its forms is 
crowding round the student of drama- 
tic literature ; nor is any metropolis 
in the world half so full of strange 
shapes, goodly and marvellous, as the 
solitary chamber of that student after 
the incantation of the poet has been 
read. 

We are not inclined to prose any 
longer, upon a theme so easy as the 
. praises of poetry, and where our read- 
ers would perhaps prefer to prose each 
one for himself. We will add only, 
that there are many influences of poe- 
try which reach even:those who have 
no personal acquaintance with it. 
Those who are repugnant to verse, 
and avoid, as much as possible, all 
| contact with rhyme as a thing purely 
vexatious, are not, perhaps, aware how 
| much they are indebted, indirectly, to 
| the labours of the poet. Many a feel- 
Ing they would not willingly relin- 
quish, has originated or been fostered 
by the ideas thrown into general cir- 
culation by a succession of poetic 
| teachers. The sentiment of beauty in 
| all its modifications —a sentiment 
| which adds so much to the pleasure of 
life, so much to the refinement of cha- 
tacter—is due, far more than without 
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some effort of reflection we are apt 
to perceive, to those associations of 
thought which imaginative writers’ 
have brought about. 

We need notenter into any discus- 
sion on the origin of this sentiment ; 
it is on all hands admitted that it is in 
most instances the result of an agree- 
able association of ideas. These asso- 
ciations the poet multiplies, and his | 
combinations, extending through all 
literature, become the common pro- 
perty of mankind. A little child— 

ow attractive an object, and yet how 
small a part of the interest it excites 
is owing originally to its mere form! 
As you meet one of these round cor- 
pulent urchins, scarce balancing itself, © 
and as yet imperfect in every move- 
ment, muttering some sad mimicry of 
language meaning nothing, and look- 
ing out with such charming ignorance 
on all things—you slacken pace, you 
pause, you contemplate it with a feel- 
ing of delight, which youexpress in the 
term beautiful, or some other kindred 
epithet. The feeling seems instanta- 
neous, and yet it was the result of 
many previous reflections connected 
with childhood, of comparisons drawn 
between it and maturity, and of that 
play of imagination which suggests a 
sort of ideal happiness for infancy. 

All this, or the greater part, was due 
to the poet, unless we choose to say we 
should have been sufficient poets for 
ourselves, and refuse our acknowledg- 
ment to the long line of men of pecu- 
liar genius who have made the world 
familiar with their thoughts. 

The beauty of the fair sex may’ 
seem to require, and to admit, of no 
touches from any art whatever ;. and it 
must: be confessed that, without aid 
from poetic or other literature, and 
without much meditation of any kind 
soever, men who see beauty nowhere 


‘ else, are capable of descrying it here. 


But that peculiar refinement attached 
to female charms, by which the sex 
acquires so mysterious, so respectful, 
and so tender a homage—this comes 
from the poet. He has been busy in all 
ages, in all countries, in all languages, 
investing, by a thousand delicate asso- 
ciations,,the form of female beauty 
with every moral grace—surrounding 
it with every image pleasing to the 
fancy or dear to the affections. Nay, 
has he not carried that form first into 
the skies, to people his celestial regions 
with, and then brought it back again 
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to earth, endowed with all manner of 
goddess-like perfections ? 

To the beauty of inanimate nature, 
the poet has added even in a still more 
plain and indisputable manner. He 

as filled the landscape with beauties 
in fact invisible, save to the mind, but 
which have become inseparably blend- 
ed with the visible object. The lake, 
the wood, the stream, are not only 
béautifulin form, and colour, and mo- 
tion, they have been invested by the 
poet with whatever is gentle, or so- 
emn, or attractive in human affections. 
Scarcely can we say it is an inanimate 
creation we gaze upon, so much has 
- he infused of the life, of the soul of 
man—so much of peace and repose— 
so much of passion and dignity, and 
of boundless aspiration. Nature and 
the poet row halve the work between 
them. Nor is it only what is extolled 
a8 exquisite scenery which echoes back 
to us the sentiments of the human 
being—nor is any voyage necessary 
in search of the picturesque or the 
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power which the material world ha 
acquired from its imaginative inhabj. 
tants. This influence is felt in the sim. 
plest landscape—in the tree, the mea. 
dow, the stream—wherever, benea| 
an open Sky, nature shoots her greey 
or pours her rivers, The bland sd 
elevating influence which rural scéne 
exert, is a common topic of remark 
They do exert this influence, but iti 
after the poet has been there. The 
rastic who, if having open eyes and 
living in the open air wefe enough 
communes perpetually with nature 
knows nothing of an influence which 
to the educated man, seems to flow 89 
directly from the scene. 

Let such considerations as thése 
conciliate those who do not intend, 
whatever we or others may say, to 
open again their books of poetry; 
though resolute not to read, they may 
at least be not unwilling that such a 
species of literature should be written 
and read by others. 


gigantic, in order to experience ts 





LITERARY FABLES. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF YRIARTE. 


Tue fables of Yriarte are held in 
high estimation by his own country- 
men, atid have been successfully trans- 
lated into most of the languages of 
Europe. Their reputation is well 
merited ; for they possess, in an emi- 
nent degree, the essential qualities 
that characterise this class of compo- 
sitions, and are scarcely inferior even 
to those of La Fontaine himself in 


sprightliness of narrative, justness of 


moral, and natural grace and facility 
of expression. But they differ from 
every other collection of fables in the 
singularity of their application, which 
is wholly confined to literary matters ; 
and their interest is greatly enhanced 
by the variety of their versification— 
a cireumstance to which Yriarte refers 
with much complacency in his preface, 
where he mentions that the sixty-seven 
fables of which his volume consists, 
comprise “ forty different kinds of 
ihetre.” In this respect I have; to a 
certain extent, followed his example ; 


for, without attempting to imitate the 
peculiar measures of Spanish piesy, 
I have studiously adopted various 
forms of verse, instead of restricting 
myself, after the common fashion of 
English fabulists, to the monotony of 
the octosyllabic. 

The reader who may be acquainted 
with the Spanish text, will find that, 
with few exceptions, the followilig 
translations have been exeéuted with 
perhaps as much fidelity as was com- 
patible with the endeavour to render 
them poetically. In some half dozen 
instances, where the originals possess- 
ed little interest in their subject, 
were only remarkable for elegance of 
style or harmony of numbers, I felt 
compelled to take a greater license. 
To translate them literally, was; lite 
rally, to traduce them. Their native 
delicacy seemed necessarily to evapo- 
rate in the process; and, like the pure 
wines of their own country; whieh will 
not bear to be exported until they 





1639:) : 
ave Beet strongly brandied, they ap- 

red té require that a translator 
should infuse a spirit of his own into 
them, in order to adapt them fur the 
English palate. The critic, I fear, 
will decide that, in seeking to improve, 
[ have only adulterated them. 

Yriarte was a voluminous author, 
and attémpted almost every kind of 
poetical composition ; but his writings 
seldom rise above mediocrity, and are 
distinguished rather by judgment and 
good taste than by- force and origina- 
lity. Next to his Literary Fables, a 
didactic poem.on Music, which, I be. 
lieve, has been translated into Eng- 
lish, enjoys the highest celebrity. 

Liverpool. R. R. 


], THE ELEPHANT AND THE BEASTS. 


An elephant, in ages far-gone, 

When beasts could speak a sort of 
__ jargon, : 

Observing with disapprobation 

The vices of the brute creation, 

Determined in his zeal to call 

A meeting, and-reform them all. 

They met ; when, having duly bow’d 

His trunk to greet the gaping crowd, 

He spouted forth, with mighty strength 

Of lungs, a speech of mighty length, 

A speech which, like a practised 

orator, 

He had composed and got memoriter, 

For speakers of the greatest note 

At times extemporize—by rote. 

Each fault and folly, which of late 

Had sapp’d the morals of the state, 

Pert ignorance, destructive sloth, 

Malignant envy, worse than both, 

Hypocrisy and affectation, 

And pride, that oversteps its station— 

All these, and more than I have time 

To recapitulate in rhyme, 

He stigmatized with all the fire 

And freedom of a preaching friar, 

—The virtuous portion of the crew 

(But these, alas, were very few !) 

Received with open. acclamation 

The honest elephant's oration, 

The gentle lambkin skipt with glee, 

And blithely humm’d the busy bee ; 

The faithful dog, the patient steer, 

The dove, the emmet, and the deer, 

By different, tokens of applause 

Evinced their zeal,in virtue’s cause ; 

The meek ass, with a joyous bray, 

- Approved the speech, and, strange to 


say, 139592 tad 
The horse assented by a—nay. 
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—Biuit others, though they felt within 

A shrinking consciousness of sin, . . 

Express'd their anger that the éle- 
phant 

Should utter charges 80 irrelevant. . 

The tiger gnash’d his teeth and 
growl'd, 

The wolf in savage concert howl’d} 

The serpent shot his venom’d faiig, 

And hiss’d throughout the long hae 
rangue ; 

0 foul.a libel on a bird 
he vulture vow'd was never heard ; 

The toad refused to stay—the snail 

And locust folored in his trail ; 

And reynard fled, as if a pack 

Of dogs were yelping at his back s 

The monkey, mounting at a jump 

Upon the dromedary’s hump, 

Amused thegroundlings with grimace, 

And mock'd the speaker to his faces 

While gnat and hornet, wasp and 
drone 

Reviled him in an under-tone, 


But high above the jarring host 
The elephant maintain’d his post, 
As unéoncern’d as if the brutes 
Had been a company of mutes ; 
And thus, with unabated force, 

At length concluded his discourse : 
‘© My observations, I protest, 


* However pointedly express'd, 


Were universally address’d— 
Address'd alike to every one, 

But personally aimed at none. 

The few whose consciences are clear, 
Have nothing to resent or fear ; 
While such as choose to take offence 
By misinterpreting my sense, 
Convict themselves, and merely show 
How well they merited the blow.” 


My fables, in their application 

Refer to every age and nation ; 
or authors, just as dull and vain 

As any who abound in Spain, 


-Have perpetrated prose and rhyme 


time. 
disclaim 


In every land, in eve 
But, thongh I solemn 
All personality of aim, 
If any scribbler, conscience-smitten, 
Should wince at aught that I have 
written— 

Should find, in short; the cap to fit, 
The fool is welcome unto it. 


II, THE SILKWORM AND THE SPIDER. 
One day, as a silkworm slowly spun 


Its delicate threads in the noon-tide 
sun, 
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A spider cried, from its darksome 


nook— 
*¢ Look at my web, sweet sister, look! 
I began it at dawn—'tis hardly noon, 
And yet my task will be ended soon ; 
For while thou spinnest thy life away, 
I weave a web in a single day. 
Examine it well—each airy line 
Is as fine and fair as the best of 
thine.” — ; : 
« True,” said the silkworm, with a 
smile, 
«* But will they endure for half the 
while ?” 


III. THE BEAR, THE APE, AND THE PIG. 


A bear, whose dancing help’d to gain 
His own and owner's livelihood, 
And whose success had made him vain 

As any petit-maitre, stood 
Upon his hinder legs to try _ 

The figure of a new quadrille, 
When, seeing that an ape was nigh, 

He stump’d about with all his skill ; 
And “ Tell me how you like,” he 

cried, 
‘¢ My dancing; for I’m always glad 
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To hear the truth.” Thea 
‘¢ I really think it very beg Pl 
“Tis plain enough,” rejoin’d the 
bear, , 
* That envy makes you censure s0 ; 
For have I not a graceful air, 
A slender shape and limber toe ?" 
But here a tasteless pig began 
To grunt applause, and said, “] 
vow ; 
I never met, in brute or man, 
With one who danced so well as 
thou.” 
The bear, on hearing this, became 
Sedate and pensive for a while; 
And then, as if abash’d with shame, 
He answer’d in submissive style ; 
‘* The agile ape’s rebuke might be, 
Perhaps, imputed to his spleen, 
But, since the pig commends, I see 
How bad my dancing must have 
been.” 


Let every author think on this, 
And hold the maxim for a rule— 

The worst that can befall him is, 
The approbation of a fool. 


IV. THE APE AND THE JUGGLER. 


Good father Joltered, who lost his brains 
By overstudying of natural history— 
For authors often take the greatest pains 
To turn the plainest matter to a mystery— 
Who wrote a score of volumes to describe 
Some score of beasts that Adam never saw, 
Of pheenix, unicorn, or griffin tribe, 
And gave their very likeness to a claw ; 
In short, who rummaged continent and cape 
For creatures of the strangest size and shape : 
This reverend writer tells, in pond’rous prose, 
A certain story, which I'll re-compose 
In light and careless verse, about an ape. 


According to his kind, this ape possess'd 

The faculty of imitation strongly, 

(A faculty that’s dangerous at the best, 

For apes are very apt to use it wrongly,) 
And being bound apprentice—by a chain— 
Unto ajuggler, had contrived to gain 
A smattering of a trick or two, which made 

The creature think himself beyond all doubt 
A perfect master of the mystic trade ; 

So one day, when his master had gone out, 
He seized the opportunity with glee 

To get up a performance of his own, 

And ask'd the neighbouring beasts to come and see 

How great a conjurer he had really grown. 


They came—and, first a chequer’d harlequin 
He moved his magic wand ; and then a clown 
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He poised a lengthy ladder on his chin, 

And whistled as he bore it up and down. 
A figuranté next, with nodding plume, 

Upon a rope that stretech'd across the room 
He danced, unto the music of a pair 

Of castanets, along its slender length, 

Then headlong cast himself with all his strength, 
And swung, suspended by his tail, in air :— 
A sight at which his friends were so much aw’d 
They hardly had the courage to applaud. 
In short, as juggler, mountebank, or mime, 
His style of acting was pronounced sublime ; 
And even when he made, by sleight of hand, 
The cards to come and vanish at command, 
You would have sworn, if you had seen the trick, 
That he had dealt directly with old Nick. 


At length the ape, ambitious to complete 
His triumph, undertook the crowning feat— 
His master's masterpiece—which so surpass d 
The others, that the juggler, as a treat, 
On all occasions kept it to the last. 
A'sheet was hung between his friends and him, 
The lights extinguish’d and the room made dim ; 
When after a confused preamble, which 
Awoke attention to the highest pitch, 
He took a magic lantern from its place, 
And drawing through the groove each pictured glass, 
With an exceeding gravity of face 
Announced the different figures that should pass. 
«¢ Here comes a king,” he cried, “ and there a queen;" 
But not a glimpse of either could be seen. 
‘* Now stately towers,” “ now ships upon the main ;” 
But still the keenest optics stared in vain. 
No mystic ring expanded in the gloom, 
No form of glory flitted through the room, 
But all was darkness; and the blundering ape 
Had wellnigh got into a serious scrape : 
For, disappointed by his incapacity, 
The friends of pug procestied in their rage 
To show some striking symptoms of pugnacity, 
And pelt him with derision from the stage. 
But, in the very thickest of the din, 
The juggler, who had luckily come in, 
Rebuked the ape’s stupidity, and cried, 
** No wonder that the audience are benighted, 
And all thy boasted visions undescried ; 
For, lo, the magic lantern is not lighted!” 
Thus let me drop into each author’s ear 
A piece of counsel—* Keep your meaning clear, 
Your statements lucid ; for of this be sure, 
That dulness only ever is obscure.” 


V. THE GOAT AND THE HORSE. 


‘ 1s 
A goat, with feet that danced and head that sway’d 
In modulated measure to the sound 
Of a sweet violin, which, deftly play’d, 
Awoke the blandest echoes all around, 
Had listen’d long, when, with an air of pride, 
He thus address’d a horse whigh stood beside : 
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“«« These chords that speak so well, my humble friend, 
Were borrow’d from the bowels of a goat ; 
And even I, when life is at an end, — 
May still survive, and be a thing of note ; 
For then some artist of harmonic skill 


Shall twist my tripe into as sweet a trill.” 


3 
The horse, as if in laughter, neigh’d aloud, 
And answer'd thus: ‘¢ Poor wretch! of what avail 
Would be the simple chords which makes thee proud, 
Unless I had supplied them from my tail 
With many a hair to form the fiddle-bow, 
Whose moyement makes the hidden music flow? 


4 
«* And though the loss may pain me, I’m content ; 
For, after all, it gladdens me to see, 
While I am still alive, the instrument 
Indebted for its harmony to me. 
But say, what pleasure can its accents give 
Te solace thee when thou hast ceased to live ?” 


; 5 
Thus many a wretched writer, who has tried 
With unsuccessful efforts to engage 
Gontemporary praise, appeals with pride 
Unto the judgment of a future age ; 
As if posterity’s approving breath 
Gould gratify « the dull cold ear of death.” 


VI. THE PARROTS AND THE MONKEY. 


Two parrots fresh from St Domingo, 

Where each had learn’d a different 
lingo— 

For half that isle of sugar-cane 

Belongs to France, and half to Spain— 

A captain’s gift to his Amanda, 

Were caged within the same veranda ; 

And, though unable for a while 

To understand each other's style, 

They soon contrived (for what can 
balk 

.A parrot’s or a woman’s talk ?) 

To find, despite their education, 

A medium of conversation. 

For blending, as they gabbled on, 

Their French and Spanish into one, 

They form’d a dialect betwixt 

The two, in which the two weremixt— 

A dialect that served to tell 

Their parrot-news in, just as well 

As if it had consisted wholly 

Of French or Spanish phrases solely. 

But when their mistress—one whose 


ue 
Of intellect inclined to blue ; 
And ah! unto a true blue-stocking 
All licenses of speech are shocking— 


O’erheard her brace of birds harangue 

In such an incoberent slang, 

A mess of words whose misalliance 

Sets sense and syntax at defiance, 

And might be (for they sounded oddly) 

Indecent, or at least ungodly, 

She parted them, in hopes that each, 

When caged beyond the other's reach, 

Would soon resume his own verna- 
cular, 

And utter nonsense less oracular. 


But though the Gallic bird at once 

Reform’d, and banish’d from his sconce 

The Spanish tongue as incommode, 

Because elle n’était pas du mode, 

An idiom too precise and prim 

For fashionable fowls like him ; 

The Spanish bird would not retrench 

A single syllable of French, 

But still continued, though alone, 

To jabber it, as if its tone 

Enrich'd the old Castilian tongue, 

As gardens are enrich’d by dung. 

Qne day, instead of olla, he 

Called for un gratin de bouillie, 

When, with a face of much amazement, 

A monkey, from a neighbouring cas 
ment, 4 
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Politely asked him 
meant ; 

And, being told, discharged a volley 

Of laughter at the pedant’s folly. 

Surprised and vex'd at this rebuff, 

The parrot answer'd, in a huff: 

«“ Thou art a Purist,* I suspect, 

And I despise thy sober sect.” - 

The monkey, bowing to the bird, 

Replied, ‘ I thank thee for the word ; 

Though parrots may despise the same, 

It is an honourable name.” " 

Too many authors intersperse, 

Affectedly, their prose or verse 

With Gallicisms, that defile 

Their native purity of style, 

And, like the’ parrot, labour thus 

To be, at best, ridiculous, 


VII,—THE CATHEDRAL BELL AND THE 
HERMITAGE BELL. 


1. 
Within an old cathedral hung 
A mighty bell, 
Which never, save at Easter, swung 
One solemn knell ; 
And then so sternly all around 
Its echoes fell, 
The peasants trembled at the sound 
Of that big bell, 


2. 
Not far from the cathedral stood 
A hermit’s cell, 
And in its belfry-tower of wood 
“A little bell ; 
Whose daily tinklings through the year 
So faintly feil, 
The peasants hardly gave an ear 
To that small bell. 


3. 
The hermit—he who own’d the same, 
And loved it well, 
Resolved that it should share the fame 
Of the big bell ; 
So tolling it but once a year, 
With one brief knell, 
He taught the peasants to revere 
His little bell. 


And there are fools in vast repute, 
Who, strange to tell, 
Acquire their fame by being mute, 
Like that small bell ; 


what the phrase These would-be sages rarely speak, 


i a ae 5 nami as 


. _, Forthey know well 
That frequent utterance would break 
“The solemn spell. % 


VIII. cae musica ass, 


The fable which I now present, 
Occurr’d to me by accident. 


A stupid ass this morning went 
Into a field by accident, 
And cropp’d his food and was ¢on- 


tent, 
Until he spied by accident 
A flute, which some oblivious gent 
Had left behind by accident ; 
When, sniffing it with eager scent, 
He breathed on it by accident, 
And made the hollow instrument 
Emit a sound by accident. 
“Hurrah, hurrah,” exclaim’d the 


brates 
*«* How cleverly I play the flute!” 


A fool, in spite of nature's bent, 
ay shine for once—by accident. 


IX. THE SWAN AND THE LINNET. 


1 . 

As once a linnet on a tree 

Was piping like a lover's lute, 
A ane exclaim’d, ‘ All birds should 

Cy > 

When I am nigh, entranced and mute; 
For none can hope to vie with me, ~~ 

A vocalist of such repute ! 


‘It heeds me not, but warbles still— 
Was ever songster half so vain ? 
The creature, with its tiresome trill, 

May thank its stars that | disdain 
To open my melodious bill, ~~ 
And pour an overpowering strain, 


My very death-notes are diyine, 
My voice, of course, when I am 
well, 
Is stiJl more exquisitely fine, © 
And [could readily excel 
That simple song by one of mine,” 


s¢ For if, as poe sity tell, 





* A term employed by modern corrupters of our language, when they affect to 
ridicule those who speak it with purity,.—Yaiarrz, rae 
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4, 
«* I grant thy fame in former years,” 
The linnet answer'd; but, as thou 
Art never heard by modern ears, 
Thy song is deem’d a fiction now, 
And, like the music of the spheres, 
A tale which moderns disallow. 


5 
*¢ But give me, sweet one, I beseech, 
A sample of that olden lay.” 

The swan, too flatter’d by. the speech, 
To answer with a churlish nay, 
Began to sing—but gave a screech : 

The linnet laugh'd, and flew away. 


6 
Thus many a coxcomb, with a name 
For talents which hene’er possess'd, 
On turning author finds his fame 
Unequal to the trying test, 
And like the swan, exposed to shame, 
Becomes a byword and a jest. 


X. THE MOUSE AND THE CAT. 


What modern fables can compare with 
those 
Of Esop, whose sublime invention 
chose 
The noblest incidents for each, and 
then 
Express’d them in inimitable prose ! 
Well, since I want a subject for my 


pen, 
And have his book at hand, I'll even 
: choose 
A fable from him, and request . the 
muse 
To hitch it into good Castilian 
rhymes ; 
For I am sure that, merely for its 
merit, 
The tasteful reader will at once pre- 
fer it 
To any apologue of modern times. 


A mouse one evening, as it stole 

In quest of plunder from its hole, 

Exclaim’'d aloud (for mice could speak 

Of yore, though now they only 
squeak), 


« What virtue is more lovely than . 


Fidelity in brute or man? 
The dog, who guards his master's 
store 
And drives the robber from the door, 
Deserves the praise of every mouse 
That has an interest in the house!” 
A cat replied, ‘* Thy praise should 
e 


Bestow’'d as readily on me; 

For like the dog, and with a zeal 

As watchful for my master’s weal, 

Throughout the night I keep aloof 

A host of robbers from his roof, 

And guard from thee and thine the 
hoard 

Of dainties that should crown his 
board.” 

On this the mouse withdrew again 

Into its hole, and answered then, 

* Henceforth, since thou art faithful, 
mice 

Shall call fidelity a vice.” 


*Tis ever thus—for we commend 
The smallest virtue in a friend ; 
While in a foe we should abhor it, 
And even damn the fellow for it. 


ete 


What think you, honest reader? Is 
not this 


A clever little fable? ** Oh! di- 


vine! ; 
Tis _— in Esop’s style, and only 
is ; 
You see his mighty mind in every 
line.” 
Nay, courteous reader, check your 
praise awhile ; 
The fable is, in fact, my own, and 
written 
Precisely in my customary style. 
“‘ The deuce it is! then I am fairly 
bitten.” 
And, dear discerning reader, now 
that I 
Have own’d it and you know it to 
be mine, 
Your better judgment will, of course, 
decry . 
The — you once deem’d so very 
ne. 


XI. THE TWO RABBITS. 


With a ravenous pack of dogs at his back, 


A rabbit fled—or flew, 


For his course was as fleet as if his four feet 
Were wing’d, like Mercury's two. 
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2. 
Away, away, in wild dismay 


t's He flew with all his might ; 
And his joy was vast, when he reach’d at last, 
or, A warren in his flight. 


2 


3. 
uld But ere he stole into a hole, 
Secure from further fear, 
A comrade, who spied the trembler, cried, 
«* What is amiss, my dear?” 


4. 
‘«* What is amiss! why, simply this,” 
He replied with panting breath, 
hi ‘«* Those greyhounds, see, have been hunting me, 
4 Till I’m nearly run to death.” 


5. 
ful ; ss Where, where ?—But hark! I hear the bark 
' Of dogs upon your track ; 
But, i’faith, you err, for there’s not, good sir, 
A greyhound in the pack.” 


6. 
“‘ Not a greyhound?” ‘ No!-for really, though 
b The difference is but small, 
I see them now; and the dogs, I vow, 
Are beagles, one and all.” 


|S 
7. 
| dis ‘*‘ What! beagles? Pshaw! the dogs that I saw 
: Were greyhounds, I'll be bail ; 
only I am not blind, I know what kind 
Of dogs were at my tail.” 
very . 
your « Why, but for the fright, no doubt you might 
Have known them with half an eye.” 
, and ‘I tell you, zounds, that they’re all greyhounds, 
As much as you or I,” 
fairly 9. 
While words ran high, the dogs came nigh 
now And nigher, in a 
Till unaware they fell on the pair, 
it to And settled the dispute. 
Oursey 10. 
Some authors discuss a question thus, 
) very And, like this foolish pair, 


Expend their life in wordy strife 
On trifles light as air. 


XII. THE CHEST OF TEA AND THE CHEST OF SAGE. 


One morning, as they chanced to meet at sea, 
A chest of sage address’d a chest of tea, os 
‘* Ho! brother, whence and whither art thou sailing ? 
And in a speech emitted or exprest— 
As speeches ever must be—from the chest, 
NO. CCLKXXVI, VOL. XLVI. 0 
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The tea return’d an answer to the hailing— 
«I’m journeying from the east unto the west, 
From China unto Europe's distant land, 
Where I’m an article in high demand.” 
«: And I,” rejoin’d the sage, * unlike to thee, 
Am from the west, and sailing eastwardly 
To China, where, for wholesomeness and flavour, 
As food or physic, I’m in mighty favour ; 


For though my countrymen, 


blush to say; 


My European countrymen, despise 
And fling me as a worthless weed away, 
The Chinaman is, Heaven be praised! more wise. 
He has a sage tooth in his head, and knows 
The pleasure and relief my leaf bestows ; 
In fact, I take precedence over thee, 
And hit his taste, friend Tea, unto a T. 


‘‘ But fare-thee-well !- and speed thee with the gale 
To Europe, where the tables will be turn’d ; 

Where young and old will hail thee, and inhale, 
And thou wilt be adored as I was spurn’d ; 

For every nation, howsoever loth 

To praise an article of native growth, 

Is prompt enough to purchase and applaud 

Whatever comes unto it from abroad.” 


And thus—although I grant that general good 
Results from commerce rightly understood, 
And that the intercourse of mind with mind, 
Like other commerce, should be unconfined— 
I blame the man whose scholarship is shown 
In every country’s author's save his own ; 

Who prizes, if from Paris or from Rome, 

The very talent that he scorns at home ; 

And, while he overrates Racine or Tasso, 
Disdains to read one line of Garcilasso.* 


XIII. THE oWL; AND 


XIV. THE DOG AND THE RAGMAN. 


& 
Some critics, of the coward sort, 
With mute servility suceumb 
To living authors; for, in short, 
The risk, the fear of a retort 
Compels them to be dumb. 


2; 
But, like the gouls of eastern lore, 
These critics batten on the dead ; 
And when each author is no more, 


To whom they meanly quail’d of yore, 


Attack him without dread. 


3. 
A story, which in other days 
I often heard my grandam tell— 


So often, that her rambling phrase 
Is printed on my mind—portrays 
This kind of critics well. 


. An owl one morn—but, sooth to say, 


lam not telling it aright ; 
For owls are birds that love to stay 
Within their secret homes by day, 
And only fly by night.— 


5. 
An owl one night profanely flew 
Into a church, and chanced to see 
A lamp or lantern—but the two 
Are much alike, and one will do, 
Whichever it might be. 


o.. 
And yet, methinks, anent the pair, 
It was, if I remember well, 





* Garcilasto de la Vega, one of the most celebrated poets of Spain. An elegast 
tranilation of his works into English verse, has appeared from the pen of Mr Wiffen. 
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A lamp ; but whether round or square, 


Or made of glass or earthenware, 
Is more than I can tell. . . 


‘i 
But there it hung, in pious proof 
Of Catholicity, before 
The Virgin’s shriné—a thing aloof, 
Just ninety feet below the roof, 
And nine above the floor. 


8. 
The owl, who felt at such a sight 
His appetite for oil arise, 
Swoop'd boldly towards it; but the 
light, 
Alack! was too intensely bright, 
And scoreh’d his lidless eyes. 


9. 
So reeling backwards in despair, 

He mutter’d, as he left the shrine, 
“Oh! but for this terrific glare, 
How gloriously would I fare 

Upon that oil of thine! 


10. 
“But trust me, lamp, though now I flee, 
If ever I should chance to find 
Thy flame extinct—with fearless glee 
I'll glut my thirsty beak in thee, 
Nor leave a drop behind.” 


11. 
And such are critics. But if they 
Should feel dissatisfied with this, 
Perhaps another fable may — 
Present their likeness in a way, 
That none can take amiss. 


12. 

One day a ragman with his stick 
Was poking in the kennel, when 

A dog that pass’d began to prick 

His ears—for dogs delight to pick 
A quarrel with such men. 


13. 
And rushing headlong to.the fray, 
With bark and bite attack’d the man ; 


The frighten'd vagrant flung away 
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His stick, or, as himself would say, 
He cut his stick, and rau. 


’ fff 14, 

The dog pursied him as he fled ; 

And **what a wretch is this,” he 
cried, 

** Who holds a living dog in dread, 

Yet, when he meets with one that’s 


Will strip it of its hide!” 


XV. THE FROG AND THE FROGLING, 


From their dwelling in a bog, 
Cried a frogling to a frog: 

‘* Mother, see, on yonder banks 
How the canes, in éven ranks, 
Lift their leafy heads on high 
Till they seem to touch the sky. 
Tell me, have you ever seen 
Any trees so tall and green— 
Any that in stalk or stem . 
Would deserve to vie with them?” 
But the words had scarcely past, 
When an unexpected blast 

Rush'd, and with a mighty blow 
Struck the grove and laid it low. 
Then, retorting from the bog, 

To the frogling cried the frog : 

« Look, my child—a child may gain 
Wisdom even from a cane— 
Look, and learn no more to prize 
Objects for their gloss and size. 
For each trunk that seem’d to thee 
Massy as a forest tree, 

Is as empty, frail, and thin, 

As the vilest reed, within.” 


parame 


Many bardlings in a strain 

Just as fugitive and vain— 
Never terse and never strong; 
But inordinately long, 

And, despite of much pretence, 
Quite wittiout the sap of sense 
Flourish for a day, and then 
Vanish from the eyes of men. 
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« Moreover he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new planted orchards 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you 
And to your heirs for ever; common pleasures 
‘To walk abroad and recreate yourselves,”"=—-JULI('s CZSAR. 


Tue preservation of public health 
in great cities is an object no less of 
paramount importance to the citizen, 
than of curious inquiry to the philoso- 
pher ; and it is truly surprising to re- 
flect, that in our own country we 
should have given to this subject so 
little serious consideration. ‘Abroad, 
the means of conserving the public 
health, of disarming the malignity of 
epidemic diseases, and of preventing 
their too frequent recurrence, are in- 
vestigated by the philosophic physi- 
cian, are carried into practical opera- 
tion by a code of sanatory law, and 
are sedulously watched over, as one of 
their most sacred and important public 
duties, by the government of the coun- 
try. At home, the health, which is 
the life of the great mass of the popu- 
lation, is not considered worth a 
thought, except at times of impend- 
ing danger, when thought is vain— 
when the pestilence rages in the midst 
of us, we run wildly about in search 
of relief—when, having completed its 
ravages, it finally disappears from our 
towns and our cities, we are too happy 
to dismiss it also from our thoughts, 
and to forget all enquiries as to the 
means of prevention for the future, 
in congratulation on our preservation 
for the present. Our Boards of Health, 
hastily and crudely organized in the 
hour of difficulty and ase. when 
the danger and difficulty, by the mercy 
of Divine Providence, have been got 
over, are immediately dispersed—the 
fast days and the thanksgiving days 
have had their day—the contests be- 
tween the contagionists and the non- 
contagionists are contagious no longer 
—the advocates of tar water, and the 
advocates of hot water, lay down their 
arms—specifics and the people who 
recommended specifics are alike for- 
gotten—cajeput oil is a drug in the 
market, and brandy is no longer con- 
sumed under false pretences ! 

The pestilence is over—but the 
danger is not; that which has been, 
may be again—and the best time to 
escape a danger is surely that, when 


our judgment is unclouded by the 
prospect of imminent risk, and we as 
yet contemplate the danger at a dis. 
tance. 

But the danger never is at a dis. 
tance. There exists, in great cities, an 
under-current of pestilence at all times 
and in all seasons—typhus, for exam. 
ple, is ever at work among us—it js 
true, at work obscurely, because its 
ravages are among the obscure 
among those who live precariously 
from day to day, in low, unventilated, 
and densely populated neighbourhoods, 
where bad drainage, bad air, bad wa- 
ter, and bad smells, perpetuate the epi- 
demics they originate, and whose mi- 
serable inhabitants form the never. 
failing and ever-dying population of 
our fever hospitals. We know no 
thing of this—we see nothing of this; 
the progress of the sick poor from 
their miserable ‘ rookeries” to the 
hospital, and from the hospital to the 
grave, is silent and unobserved. Let 
a brace of dukes, however, or a few 
members of the House of Commons, 
oreven an East India director be car- 
ried off, and we begin to hear of the 
epidemic—it then begins to be * dread- 
ful,” “* shocking,” and so forth. “ To 
think of the Duke of Doodle—so ex- 
cellent a man, only seventy-six—be- 
ing so suddenly cut off!”—and Vis- 
count Noodle, too, in the prime of 
life—a man equal to two bottles of 
port a-day—'tis dreadful to think of!” 
The epidemic, dreadful to think of as 
it is, runs its allotted course, andthe 
popular alarm keeps pace with it—in- 
fants yet ainborn, and aged people 

et alive, are reported to have died of 
it—topers are said to be dead, and 
have a narrow escape of being buried 
alive, who are discovered, on more 
minute examination, to have been only 
dead-drunk—and every soul, without 
exception, carried off during the epi- 
demic, has been carried off, if you be- 
lieve your ears, by the epidemic— 
physicians are “ looking up,” che- 
mists and druggists in full work— 
post-horses, moreover, are in demand, 
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and the great world gallops off en 
masse to save itself in the country 
while the trading, mercantile, and 
middling classes, who are compelled 
to remain, bethink themselves of their 
unrepented sins, and liberally sub. 
scribe for whitewash! 

It is impossible to calculate how 
much human life might be prolonged— 


not only prolonged, indeed; but, what 


is of still greater importance, how 
much the condition of humanity might 
be improved in great cities—by legis- 
lative interference. It is melancholy 
to reflect how little has in this respect 
been done. One of the first, one of 
the surest, one of the most practicable 
methods of ameliorating the condition 
of the poor, is the amelioration of the 
habitations of the poor. Take two 
men; put one into a comfortable cot- 
tage—not one of your gimcrack, rose- 
encircled cottages, constructed to ex- 
hibit the taste of the landlord more 
than to administer to the comfort of 
the tenant, but a clean, snug, and 
commodious habitation. Locate the 


other in a pig-stye: the one will de- 
generate into a hog, the other will 
“learn to venerate himself as man.” 
There is very little reasonable doubt, 


that if the design of Sir Christopher 
Wren for rebuilding the city of Lon- 
don, after the great fire, had been 
adopted, the value of human life in 
the metropolis would have improved ; 
and it is equally certain that the plan 
for the regeneration of the city of 
Westminster, devised by the learned 
and talented Mr Bardwell, if carried 
into effect; would be a good measure 
of morality as well as of architecture. 
An avenue carried from the east end 
of Oxford Street through the “ rook- 
erie” of St Giles’s into Holborn, 
would be a more effectual, safe, and 
permanent preventive of vice and 
crime, than if Meux's Brewery were 
converted into au enormous peniten- 
tiary, and a couple of juvenile thieves 
were to be suspended in terrorem 
over the principal entrance every 
morning before breakfast. The mak- 
ing easy, safe, and accessible roads, is 
the very first element of civilisation, 
and is no less applicable to the wil- 
derness of London, than to the wil- 
derness of the Mississippi. We ven- 
ture to hope that the legislature may 
spare a little time from the squabbles 
of-contending factions, and petty per- 
sonal triumphs in debate, to devote to 
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carrying out the Report of the Metro- 
politan Improvements Committee, if it 
were only for the novelty of the thing. 
It would be worth a statesman’s while 
to give his best energies for once to ob- 
jects practically philanthropical, than 
which nothing can be-more so than an 
attempt to improve the habitations of 
the poorer classes of the inhabitants of 
the British Metropolis. We are far 
from having a desire to undervalue 
the benevolent exertions of those who 
labour to relieve the spiritual destitu- 
tion of the London poor. Their task 
is a high and holy one, and their in- 
tentions must command the respect 
even of: those who doubt the efficacy 
of their labours. The more we see, 
however, of human nature, whether 
in great cities or in the country, the 
more we are convinced that nothing 
can be done by the distribution of 
tracts for instance, by preaching in 
the open air, by visiting the poor at 
their wretched habitations, in com- 
parison with the moral predisposition 
that maysbe induced by the less direct, 
but far more efficacious, system of 
improving /jirst their temporal condi- 
tion. 

The prime essentials to human ex- 
istence in crowded cities are pure 
water, pure air, thorough drainage, 
and thorough ventilation—which last 
are only applications of the water and 
the air—and last, though by no means 
least in importance, the facility of 
taking exercise within a convenient 
distance. Thus, every city has its 
public pulmonary organs—its instru- 
ments of popular respiration—as es- 
sential to the mass of the citizens as 
is to individuals the air they breathe. 
Paris boasts her Boulevards, her gar 
dens of the Tuileries, her Champs 
Elysées, and her Bois du Boulogne, 
— Madrid, her far-famed Prado, where 
the monarch and the meanest of the 
people assemble to take the air, ‘ their 
custom always of an afternoon, ”— 
Rome, her spacious Corso,—Naples, 
her Mola and Strada di Toledo,—and 
last, Vienna enjoys her Giacis, no 
longer bristling with artillery, no 
longer enlivened with the ‘ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war,” but crowded with a peaceful, 
gay, and happy population.. Within 
our own islands, Dublin recreates her 
sons in the Phoenix Park, a spot un- 
rivalled in its display of the softer 
features of rural scenery,—Edinburgh 
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rejoices in her King’s Park, to which 
there is nothing equal for solitary 
grandeur and romantic seclusion with- 
in a like distance of a metropolitan 
city anywhere to be found,—and the 
mighty modern Babylon pours her 
pent-up population through the vari- 
ous avenues of her Parks. Well, 
indeed, and happily, have these been 
designated “‘ raz Lunes or Lonpon.” 
There is not only much matter of 
historical importance connected with 
the several parks of London scattered 
about in the various statistical books 
of surveys, but a good deal of material 
for picturesque description. Why it 
is that the historical records have not, 
by some curious enquirer, been col- 
lected and arranged, or why the natu- 
ral and artificial advantages of these 
charming retreats from the coil and 
hum of men have not been hitherto 
thought worthy of description, must, I 
suppose, be attributable to our habi- 
tual negligence of that which we see 
every day, and which, by being conti- 
nually presented to our eyes; takes no 
hold upon the imagination or the me- 
mory, but. is, as it were, of itself a 
continual picture, and of itself a per- 
petual record. We are not to be de- 
terred from our proposed feeble at- 
tempt at description, by any dread of 
the suspicion of cockneyism. Nature 
is beautiful exceedingly, whether in 
the parish of St James's or the parish 
of St Kilda; and whatever contributes 
materially to the recreation and the 
health of numbers, is, by that circum- 
stance alone, raised above the level of 
neglect, and has dignity sufficient to 
demand attention. 
- The Lungs of London, then, consist 
of several great divisions or lobes, em- 
bracing the west end of the town, and 
extending round to the northward, 
commencing, we may say, at the en- 
trance to the Horse Guards, and ex- 
tending through St James’s Park, the 
Green Park, Hyde Park, and Ken. 
sington Gardens, forming a continued 
thoroughfare of several miles, in a 
direct line towards the north-west. 
To the north, the Regent’s Park ex. 
tends from the upper end of.that noble 
avenue Portland Place, as far as the 
base of Primrose Hill, with a trans- 
verse diameter almost eqnal to its 
length, “and containing within its 
circumference between five and six 
hundred acres of valuable‘land. This 
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is the northern lobe of the Lungs of 
London. The eastern side of the city 
is lamentably destitute of breathing. 
places for the pent-up citizens, as 
also the borough of Southwark. Lam. 
beth is somewhat more open ; its Bi. 
shop’s Walk affording a pleasing view 
of the river, and an agreeable prome. 


nade of a too limited extent. 


The several divisions of the great 
pri hg organs we have noticed are 
worth a distinct consideration ; and, 
as we will understand them better by 
ocular demonstration, the curious 
reader will take his hat and stick, | 
will be his humble cicerone, and tell 
him all I know of the history of the 
Parks of our metropolis, as we go 
along. 

Follow me, if you please, sir, through 
this little gate—take care of the steps 
—there are exactly six—now, give me 
your arm—this is the Birdcage Walk 
—that classic structure to our left the 
military chapel—to the right you see 
Storey’s Gate—immediately in the 
rear are “‘ our chambers,” and exactly 
in front, half hidden by its own um- 
brageous foliage, is the charming en- 
closure—step this way—the charming 
enclosure of 


St James’s Park. 


When I enter this park, my notions 
of government, let me tell you, beeome 


highly monarchical. I touch my hat 
to the memory of our kings who de. 
vised and confirmed to us these places 
of harmless recreation, and am more 
and more established in my contempt 
for your close-fisted, shabby, commer- 
cial republicans, who, if they got their 
greasy paws upon this place once 
again, would cut down the timber (as 
they did before), steal the ducks, and 
sell the grounds by auction. Brother 
Jonathan, when he takes a stroll this 
way, forgets, for at least five minutes, 
to boast his “free and independent” 
citizenship, and begins to think that 
kings and queens, after all, are not 
quite so black as they are painted! 
For this park and the pleasure it affords 
us we are indebted to our monarchs— 
let us enjoy their munificent gift and be 
thankful. Let us remember that the 
citizens have never planted a shrub for 
our recreation—that they have never 
set apart an acre of their corporation 
lands to give us, our wives, and our 
children, a mouthful of fresh air; let 
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‘the noble Thames, 


“ Deep and yet clear,—though gentle yet 
not dull; 

Strong without rage—without o’erflowing 
fall ;” 


for the mere lucre of gain, although 
the sight of it, the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen know. in their hearts, is 
light toa Londoner’s eyes, and music 
tohis ears. Let us never forget that 
the legislature treated Mr Bucking- 
ham's bill for the establishment of 
public walks near great towns, with 
almost silent contempt ; and although 
they pass I know not how many en- 
closure bills every session, it was not 
without much unseemly debate that 
they were prevailed upon to grant for 
the recreation of the commoners, 
thus dispossessed without compensa- 
tion of their immemorial inheritance, 
as much of the land to be enclosed as 
you could whipacatin. Then, again, 
as to private individuals, as little or 
less, if less were possible, is to be ex- 
pected from them ;—an attempt is fresh 
within our recollection of the lord of 
the manor of Hampstead to enclose 
the heath, which, owing to the vigil- 
ance of an honest independent member 
of Parliament, was crushed in the bud. 
Primrose Hill, too, was markedout for 
enclosure by some of the joint-stock 
“ sack-em-up” companies, for the pur- 
pose of being converted into a seecond- 
hand coffin manufactory, or something 
of that sort ;—this scheme went to the 
tight-about, and a man may still for- 
get his cares and troubles, as well as 
bring home a week’s stock of unbought 
health, from a morning or an evening 
stroll, to dear delightful rural Prim- 
rose Hill. No thanks, however, to 
lord mayors, aldermen, or citizens, 
for this—no thanks to either House of 
Parliament—no thanks to lords of 
manors, who would enclose the sun of 
heaven himself, if they could let out 
his rays at so much a-year; such is 
the selfish love of lucre—natural, [had 
almost said to man, in an artificial 
state of society like ours, at least a 
second nature, which makes his in- 
terest the grand ambition, his breeches 
pocket the temple of his worship, and 
the money within it his god ! 
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If there were no more solid reason 
than that monarchs might be enabled 
to be munificent for maintaining 
the monarchy in splendour, with me, 
that reason only would be reason 
enough. 

St James's Park, sir—let us step 
aside into this shady walk, if you 
please—was formerly part and pareel 
of the Abbey lands of St Peter's, 
Westminster, and was resumed. with 
_ in the reign of King Henry 

I. 


‘* His Majesty (Henry VIII.) also en- 
closed the park, which was subservient to 
the amusement of this (St James's Palace): 
and the neighbouring palace of Whitehall. 
Charles If. was particularly fond of it, 
planted the avenues, made the canal. and 
the aviary, adjacent to the Bird cage 
Walk, which took its name from the cages 
which. were hung in the trees. ‘ Charles,’ 
says Colley Cibber, in the apology for his 
life, ‘ was often seen here amidst crowds 
of spectators, feeding his ducks, playing 
with his dogs, and passing his idle mo- 
ments in Sffability, ever to the meanest of 


-his subjects, which made him to be*ad- 


mired by the common people, so fascinat- 
ing in the great are the habits of conde- 
scension.’ ”’* 


In another account of the metropo- 
lis, ostensibly written origtaally in 
Arabic, by Ali Mahomet Hadji, phy- 
sician to his Excellency Cossim 
jah, late envoy from the government 
of Tripoli to this Court, but in re- 
ality supposed to be the production of 
Grub Streets we are entertained with 
the following :— 


* At the west end of this city, near to 
one of the royal houses (St James's Pa- 
lace), is a park—-being a Jarge extent of 
ground, with walks set with trees around 
it, and a canal in the middie also edged 
with trees, where, in. the hot seasons, 
his Excellency’s. servants frequently di- 
verted: themselves. with. seeing the ducks 
swim. Its great beauty consists in its 
being, as it were, the country in the 
city ; for a late nobleman, who had a seat 
near it, and being a man of a poetical 


’ genius, had this elegant couplet or distich 


composed. on a stone, and placed over his 


*¢ "Fis my delight to be 
In the town—and the countrie !”’ 





* Pennant’s London. 
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*¢ This is the place where people go to 
get rid of the dust, confusion, and noise 
of the city, and where the ladies, in fine 
weather, display their ornaments and 
charms, as well as their signals for intri- 
guing. There are seats placed at con- 
venient distances for refreshing the wea- 
ried joints of roduced officers, disap- 
pointed courtiers. and broken tradesmen ; 
and those, whose fortunes as well as their 
linen are generally reversed, sit promis- 
cuously together, debating on the fate of 
princes and nations, as pertinently as 
though they were the immediate minis- 
ters and agents of all the powers in Eu- 
rope, although, unhappy wretches, not one 
in nineteen of them knows where to pro- 
cure a meal’s meat. Yet, by their con- 
stant attendance on these seats, they are 
called Benchers of the Park, sitting with 
as much state and solemnity as those of 
the Inns of Court do at their halls in Com- 
mons!” 


The anonymous author of A Trip 
through the Town; or, a Humorous 
View of Men and Things, gives the 
following amusing account of the Park 
of St James’s as it was:— * 


** For the benefit of this part of the me- 
tropolis, which includes the beau monde, 
the King has given liberty to all idle people 
to walk in St James’s Park. Here is the 
Mall, famous for being the rendezvous of 
the gay and gallant, who assemble here to 
see and be seen, to censure and be cen- 
sured—the ladies to. show their fine 
clothes, and the productions of the toilet 
—the men to show their toupees, observe 
all the beauties, and fix upon some favour- 
ite to toast that evening at the tavern. 
Every one here is curious in examining 
those who pass them, and are very nice 
and very malicious. In this place of gene- 
ral concourse, people often join into the 
company of those whom they either deride 
or hate; for company is not sought here 
for the sake of conversation, but persons 
couple together to get a little confidence, 
and embolden themselves against the gene- 
ral reflections of the place. They talk 
continually, no matter of what, for they 
talk only to be taken notice of by those 
who pass by them ; for which reason they 
raise their voices for them who know 
them, not to pass without a bow en passant. 
At this place ladies walk four or five miles 
in a morning, with all the alacrity imagi- 
nable, who at home think it an insupport- 
able fatigue to journey from one end of 
their chamber to another. 

‘* T have seen a beau stand reconnoitring 
the Mall, divided within himself in as 
many minds as a lady in a lace chamber, 
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to think which set of company he shal] 
annex himself to; and, to avoid the fatal 
consequences of making a false step, use 
as much caution as a prudent parent would 
do in the matrimonial disposition of 
daughter. An escaping eye has often 
passed over a gentleman usher, when a 
groom of the bedchamber has been dili. 
gently pursued from one end of the Park 
to the other. A plain Irish lord shall be 
able to lead half a dozen laced coats up and 
down, like so many beagles in a string; and 
I have ere now seen him as much neglect- 
ed as an honest poor family in distress, 
upon the sight-of a ribbon, though ’tis sur. 
prising to think what an attractive quality 
every ribbon, according to its colour, hath 
in this place. 

** T once happened to fall into a file of 
very fine fellows in this piace, and remem- 
ber that, when we began our march, we 
reckoned one French suit, though some- 
thing sullied, three pair of clock stockings, 
one suit of Paduasoy, two embroidered 
waistcoats, the one a little tarnished, and 
two pair of velvet breeches. We madea 
most formidable show, carrying the whole 
breadth of the Mall, and sweeping all be- 
fore us. We thought ourselves at least 
capable of acting on the defensive ; but, 
by that we had got opposite to Godolphin 
House, we were convinced of our error, 


for here a puppy, in a French suit, pulling 
out a most extravagantly rich snuff-box, 
no less than three deserted at once, and 


went over to the enemy. As one misfor- 
tune seldom comes alone, a modern gold- 
headéd cane, in the hands of a gamester, 
deprived us of two more. of our company; 
so that, all on a sudden, our corps was 
dwindled away, like the South Sea project, 
and began to look as thin as a House of 
Parliament on a thirtieth of January ser- 
mon, or as an independent company of 
foot! 

*¢ In this plight the remains of us stood, 
staring upon each other as stupidly as the 
country people do when they go to view 
the royal apartments at Hampton Court, 
not knowing whether it was best to advance 
or retreat; fortunately for us, in this di- 
lemma we enlisted one of the most beau- 
tiful sword-knots that ever came into the 
kingdom ; we could perceive recruils 
coming to us from every quarter, and, in 
less than seven minutes, got ourselves into 
statu quo. Several revolutions of this 
kind happened to us in the space of about 
two hours, till at last I was left only with 
a little strutting fellow, who called himself 
secretary to a foreign mission, and him! 
got rid of by his fixing his eye upon a pe- 
riwig that appeared to be made about a 
month later than mine was.” 
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There exists now-a-days no parallel 
to this lively picture of the beau monde 
of a hundred years-ago taking the 
air in St James’s Park—the fashion- 
able world has receded westward ; 
and, instead of promenading the Mall 
of St James’s Park, now exhibits itself 
in carriages and on horseback within 
the magic circle of the ride, and 
adown the long prospective of the 
once-celebrated Rotten Row. 

St James’s of late years has become 
bourgeois—it is now emphatically the 
park of the people. 

To King William and Queen Mary 
the public is indebted for the privilege 
of entering this Park by Spring Gar- 
den gate, as well as to several consi- 
derable improvements in the enclosure 
itself. But we will for the present 
suspend our historical enquiries, and, 
as we are here, take a look at St 
James’s Park as it is. 

This seat, on the southern bank of 
the canal, nearly midway between the 
eastern and western extremities of the 
Park, affords one of the best points of 
view, embracing the whole extent of 
the enclosure, from the parade at one 
end to the esplanade at the other. 
How boldly and well the Horse. 


Guards fills up the view to our right! 
There it stands—a plain, honest, erect, 
downright military structure, on pa- 
rade, as straight and as stiff as one of 


its own sentinels on duty. It is not, 
certainly, a handsome building, but it 
has the look of being adapted to the 
business transacted within it; and if 
it does not please the eye, assuredly 
does not disgust it, like its ginger- 
bread friend on the opposite side. 
Behind the Horse-Guards we can just 
see the towering dome of St Paul’s— 
northward, the light and elegant spire 
of St Martin’s is visible over the Ad- 
miralty—and near it arises, in high 
contrast, the mustard-pot of the Na- 
tional Gallery—the pepper-boxes not 
being in this point of view visible. 
More to the westward, we have Carl- 
ton House Terrace, with the column 
erected to the memory of the late 
Duke of York—the dense foliage of 
the trees in the Mall shuts out the 
Palace of St James’s, the residence of 
the Queen- Dowager, and the magni- 
ficent mansion of the Duke of Suther- 
land, from our view. 

The vista to our left is terminated 
by Buckingham Palace, which was 
truly stigmatized by a Committee of 
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the House of Commons as “ con” 
temptible in every point of view, and 
a standing disgrace to English archi- 
tecture.” It is lucky for the fame of 
the architect that this thing is beneath 
criticism—people shake their heads 
when they look at it, and turn away 
with silent contempt ; the thing is so ~ 
disgustingly brutal, that to waste 
words in abusing it, would be to 
abuse the very faculty of speech. 
And to think that the fellow who 
perpetrated this standing disgrace to 
English architecture died with his 
shoes off—who would be a petty lar- 
ceny rogue, when a fellow like Nash 
escapes with impunity? In the first 
place, the thing is erected upon a de- 
clining site ; it appears to be ashamed 
of itself, and seems to sneak down the 
off-side of the inclination on which it 
stands, as it would drown itself in the 
pond at the end of the Queen’s gar- 
den. In the second place, the thing, 
although covering a great deal of 
ground, is contemptibly diminutive in 
all its parts.; and in the third place, 
all these diminutive parts and par- 
cels of the great contemptible whole 
are frittered into still more insignifi- 
cant littleness, by the profusion of 
ill-judged and unmeaning ornament 
plastered over it every where like 
gold leaf on gingerbread! A French 
architect in London, writing to his 
friend at Paris, gives an account of 
this concern, which would be suffi- 
ciently ludicrous if it were not unfor- 
tunately much too true. The letter 
opens as follows :— 

«¢ My dear sair,—I shall now give 
you an account of de Royal Palace,. 
called here de Buck-and-ham Palace, 
which is building for de English King 
in de spirit of Jean Bull plum-pudding 
and roast-beef taste, for which de 
English are so famous. It is great 
curiosity. In de first place, de pillars 
of de palace are made to represent 
English vegitable, as de sparrow- 
grass, de leek and de onion; den de 
entablatures or freizes are vary mosh 
enriched with leg of mutton and de 
pork, with vat dey call de garnish, all 
vary beautiful carved ; den, on de im- 
pediment of de front, stand colossal 
figure of man-cook, with de large 
English toasting-fork in his hand, 
ready to put into de pot a vary large 
plum-pudding behind him, which is 
vary fine pudding, not de colour of 
black Christmas pudding, because de 
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architect say it would not look vell in 
summair time—it is vary plain pud- 
ding. Then de small windows of de 
kitchen on each side of de impediment 
at top story of de palace, have before 
them trophy of de kitchen, such as pot 
and de pan, and othare tings, which 
look well at de distance, only de poker 
and de tong are too big. Onde wing 
of de palace, called de gizzard wing 
(de othare wing was cut off), stand 
the domestique servant, in neat dress, 
holding in de trays biscuit and tart 
and othare ting. The name of de 
architect is Mistaire Hash, de King’s 
architect, who, I was informed, was 
roasted vary much. De English 
people seem vary much to like dis 
palace for de King, and do laugh vary 
much. Dere is to be in de front of 
de palace vary large kitchen range, 
made of white marble, vich I was told 
would contain von hundred of goose 
at von time. De palace, ven com- 


plete, will be called after von famous 
English dish, de Toad in de Hole!” 
When will our English architects 
learn that the use of ornament is to 
break the uniformity of broad effects, 
and to relieve the cold dignity of 
grand conception ? 


How many mil- 
lions more must be sunk irrevocably in 
gingerbread palaces, before they will 
be taught, that although grandeur of 
architectural effect can subsist without 
ornament, ornament can never be ad- 
missible where there is not grandeur 
of architectural .effect; that things 
diminutive in outline must be plainly 
filled up in the details ; and that the 
five orders of architecture, carved on 
a cherry-stone, are seen to small ad- 
vantage ? 

Let us, however, leave this disa- 
greeable topic, and pursue our ramble 
through the Park. 

The canal, you will observe, al- 
though somewhat diversified in out- 
line, still retains, in shape, the memory 
of what it was, and is little more at 
present than a canal ornamented in 
some degree. From the esplanade 
facing the. palace, looking down the 
whole length of the canal, is one of 
the best points of view in this Park, 
embracing the Horse Guards, the 
State Paper Office, Lady Dover's 
house. Behind these, the Banqueting- 
House is partly visible; from hence, 
also, we have a favourable view of the 
grounds, which are not unpleasingly 
laid out, considering that the artist 
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was the afore-mentioned royal archi. - 
tect, Mistaire Hash, or Nash, of gin. 
gerbread celebrity. The gardens are 
not badly designed, although the late 
capability, Brown, could have done 
them vastly better—this Park bei 
precisely the field for his wondrous 
creative faculty. Passing in front of 
the so-called Triumphal Arch, hich 
seems intended to exhibit the dingy, 
dark, discoloured palace in the rear to 
the greatest disadvantage, we have a 
view down the long, umbrageous vista 
of the Mall: and here let us repoge 
ourselves upon one of these seats—the 
resting-places of the destitute in Lon. 
don. Upon these seats the unemployed 
artisan, the dismissed clerk, and the 
footman out of place, may be seen 
sleeping away the idle hours in for. 
getfulness of their misfortunes. Here 
the “swell cove out of luck,” whose 
seedy habiliments exclude him from 
the penetralia of the enclosure, lounges 
languidly, cocking his worn-out gos. 
Samer on one as a ae with 
a jaunty air, and affecte tappi 
his vaakaell-ap boot with a pincbheck 
headed cane; here, supernume 
penny-a-liners take the air, until Pro. 
vidence sends, of his goodness, some _ 
more substantial beverage ; here, dis. 
appointed magazine-writers retire to 
read again their rejected article, and 
to curse the stupid editor who would 
not see its merit; here, Steele con. 
trived to extract the matter of many a 
future Tatler, from the contemplation 
of his fellows in misfortune ; and here, 
too, poor amiable Goldsmith, when 
without a dinner or the means of pro- 
curing one, used to take a turn, and 
** mend his appetite by a walk in the 
Park.” 

That poor young fellow in the fus- 
tian shooting-jacket and leggings, 
asleep on the further extremity of our 
bench, is a countryman who came to 
London for work and cannot get it. 
His money is done, and it is more 
than probable he has not tasted food 
to-day : to-morrow he will go over in- 
to Westminster and enlist for a soldier. 
You see a poor girl on the opposite 
bench—one of that class as truly as 
pathetically called unfortunate—she 
is, you observe, in tatters, and the paint 
has been washed off her cheeks with 
tears. She is an unfortunate among 
unfortunates. Where is her profes 
sional swagger now ?—where her im 
viting leer and flippant toss of the 
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head ?—where the tawdry finery pur- 
chased with the wages of her shame ? 
The roseate hue of health has long 
faded from her cheek, and the expres- 
sion of that once happy face is now 
the expression of rooted and inextri- 
cable sorrow. Perhaps her thoughts 
have turned to her country friends and 
her rural home—to that home, her 
desertion of which, it may be, has 
prought the grey hairs of her parents 
with sorrow to the grave—she is hun- 

ry, too; for I am long enough ac- 
quainted with this place to distinguish 
thephysiognomy ofhunger.. What does 
she say ?—half a penny roll has been 
her food since this time yesterday ! 

Gracious eternal God! could the 
seducers of female innocence come 
hither, and behold their triumph in a 
spectacle like this! would they not 
hide their guilty and guilt-creating 
heads from the lightning, and hear, in 
every thunder-peal, the judgment of 
an avenging God ? 

Humane and gentle reader, when 
you come this way, let the poor unfor- 
tunate have a shilling. The air will 
do you good, the exercise will do you 
good, and the charity will do you 
good. You will not, believe me, dine 
less heartily for having contributed a 
mite to the poor victim of profligacy, 
who, without your timely assistance, 
had not dined at all. 

We are now on the parade: but 
there is nothing here save a parcel of 
lounging life-guardsmen, and a dozen 
or so of recruiting sergeants. The 
hour of guard-mounting (ten o’clock 
in the morning) is long past, and * all 
the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war,” has marched back 
peacefully to its barracks on the other 
side of the Park. In the absence of 
any thing better to occupy our atten- 
tion, we will turn our backs upon the 
parade, the great gun, and the greater 
mortar, together with the lounging 
lifeguardsmen and recruiting ser- 
geants, and indulge ourselves with a 
look at the ducks. 

Who would have supposed that 
Duck Istanp, over the way there, 
where you see that desolate-looking 
heron perched upon one leg, was once 
a royal government, like the island 
of Barataria, whereof his Excellency 
Don Sancho Panza was whilome 
ferernor and  commander-in-chief ? 

ay, now, don’t laugh, for the thing 


is a fact, and very well attested. We 
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are informed by the accurate Mr Pen- 
nant, in his Survey of London, that 
“ Duck Island was erected, in the time 
of King Charles II., into a govern. 
ment, and had a salary annexed to the 
office in favour of M. Sr Evremonp, 
who was the first, and perhaps the 
last governor.” 

Only think of a memorial on behalf 
of the widgeon addressed to his Ex- 
cellency M. St Evremonv, Lord- 
lieutenant General and General Go- 
vernor of Duck IsLanp and its depen- 
dencies : or a paragraph in the London 
Mercury, to the effect that “his gra- 
cious Majesty Charles II., attended 
by the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Rochester, and Mr Killigrew the 
joker, was graciously pleased to visit 
Duck Istanp, where his Majesty was 
received by his Excellency the Gover- 
nor with the customary honours, the 
swans being drawn up in review order 
for the inspection of his Majesty, and 
the ducks, teal, and widgeon firing a 
royal salute!” 

We delight in ducks. There is one 
little fellow in particular—black and 
all black, with an orange eye, and a 
crest like that of the peewit growing 
out of his occiput—who is perfectly 
irresistible. And that poor, ragged, 
attenuated old lady, with her large 
small family of thirteen downy duck- 
lings—why, that poor family would eat 
a quartern loaf to their own cheek, and 
never be a whit the fuller. Pray, 
Mrs Duck, do you happen to be aware 
that there is now exhibiting in Pall 
Mall a steam young-duck manifac- 
tory, where all you have to do, when 

ou want poultry, is to drop an egg 
into the engine, and after a few turns 
of the fly-wheel, out comes a delicious 
duckling ready for the spit, and to 
save trouble, stuffed beforehand with 
sage and onions ! 

We delight in ducks—young ducks 
especially, if associated, as young ducks 
should ever be, with the tenderest 
marrow peas, and stuffed scientifical- 
ly ;—but even while alive, your duck 
is a comical-looking raseal. There is 
an expression in his half-closed, wicked 
little eye, particularly when he winks, 
that stamps him a rum fellow; if he 
be not a humorist, then is there no — 
tittle of truth in physiognomy. 

Fond as we are of ducks, however, 
we are sorry to see them here, where 
their presence operates to the exclusion 
of human beings from the Park. We 
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are in no very good humour when we 
observe the verdant-coated verderers 
of the Office of Woods and Forests, cut- 
ting away with ratans at poor little 
nursery girls and their helpless 
charges, who crowd round the gate of 
the inclosure ; and all, forsooth, lest 
harm should arrive to the rum Duck 
Society's outlandish poultry! We tell 
the rum Duck Society, in plain terms, 
that the exclusion of one individual 
from a breath of the fresh air, or from 
an hour's repose on the green turf, is 
a greater public loss than if the necks 
were twisted off their whole exotic 
rookery! What business have a par- 
cel of noblemen and gentlemen to con- 
vert a public place of recreation like 
this into an aquatic zoological gar- 
den, if, by so doing, the laws respect- 
ing admission become more stringent, 
and the public, or part and parcel 
thereof, are excluded? Why do not 
they, with their ducks and ducklings, 
geese and goslings, betake themselves 
to the society of their brother naturals 
in the Regent’s Park? 

We are sorry to observe, too, that 
there is much insolence displayed by 
the green men who keep the gates, 
towards decent poor people, who may 
be desirous of taking a mouthful of 
fresh air within the inclosure. 

Do these fellows recollect that them- 
selves and their masters, the grounds 
they are appointed to protect, and the 
green coats they wear, are bought, 
fed, maintained, and paid for by the 
taxation, direct and indirect, contri- 
buted from the sweat of the brow of 
that very poor fellow, among others, 
this moment repulsed from the gate— 
for no reason on earth that I can dis- 
cover, save that, like myself, circum- 
stances incline him to a preference of 
a four-and-ninepenny hat, or because, 
like myself, he may be disinclined to 
wear goat-skin on his fingers. 

We venture to hint to the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, what it 
is altogether unlikely persons of their 
class would ever discover by their own 
natural capacity, that although a man 
may walk under a four-and-ninepenny 
hat, he is not therefore necessarily a 
highwayman; or that, although he 
may not have goat-skin on his fingers, 
does it follow that he intends to in- 
sinuate his digits into the pockets of 
every body he may happen to meet? 
We should be sorry to see St James's 
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Park appropriated to the exclusiyg 

use of the gentility-mongers. 
The gentility-mongers are a 

in possession of Kensington Gardens 

and Hyde Park ; surely these are suf. 

ficient for the pedestrian and equitative 

wants of 


*¢ The twice two thousand for whom earth 
was made.” 


And surely St James’s Park may be 
opened to every body, however hum. 
ble, whose dress and deportment do 
not outrage public decency. We hope 
the Commissioners of Woods and Fo. 
rests will have pity upon decent poor 
people, and that there may be no 
official prejudice against them because 
they are industrious, and the producers 
of our national wealth and tax-created 
splendour. It does our heart good, 
on the first Sunday in spring, to see 
the decent artisan, his respectable in. 
dustrious wife, and two or three homely 
toddling little children, issue from the 
dusky alley in which they have toiled 
the tedious winter through, to inhale 
a mouthful of the Almighty’s untaxed 
air, and to refresh their brick-con- 
founded eyes with a bit of nature's 
unadulterated green. A Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to be sure, would rather 
see the whole family in a gin-shop, 
for the sake of the revenue, and be- 
cause the budget would be all the bets 
ter for it; but, the Lord be .praised, 
we are not a Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer ! 

Another turn up the Mall, and at 
the angle formed by the southern and 
western sides of the enclosure of the 
Duke of Sutherland—a piece of ground 
large enough to spread her apron on, 
as Sarah, Dutchess of Marlborough, 
said of it—we find an entrance into 
the enclosure of 


Tue GREEN Park, 


Which we propose to circumambu- 
late, strolling leisurely up the eastern 
acclivity, to the reservoir — thence 
descending the shady, and, but for the 
racket of the neighbouring Piceadilly, 
retired walk downto where Rosamond’s 
Pond was formerly situated, and where 
a number of umbrageous elms still en- 
circle the spot; thence, ascending 
once again by the ranger’s house, with 
its tastefully laid out enclosure, we 
emerge on the far-famed Constitution 
Hill, and pause awhile to look about 
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us. This little park has its own pecu- 
liar beauties—lies well open to the 
south, and possesses, in a very limited 
space, an agreeable undulation of sur- 
face ; from hence, we see the * Toad- 
jn-the-Hole’’ to least disadvantage, 
and have a fine view of the low-lying 
St James’s Park; behind which rise, 
in lofty majesty, the twin-towers of 
Westminster Abbey, giving dignity 
and elevation to the view. Over the 
Queen’s Garden, of which we are per- 
mitted barely a glimpse, the Surrey 
hills are dimly visible above the con- 
glomerated accumulation of habita- 
tions that make up the bulk of Pim. 
lico. 

«On the north-west side of the 
Queen’s palace,” says Lambert, “isthe 
Green Park, which extends from St 
James’s Palace to Piccadilly ; from the 
latter of which it is separated in some 
places by a wall, and by an iron rail- 
ing in others. The ranger’s lodge, at 
the top of the hill, fronting towards 
Piccadilly, with its grounds and pri- 
vate gardens, forms a very picturesque 
object, and is seen to advantage from 
the ride on the scuth side of the Park 
towards Constitution Hill. This Park 
contributes greatly towards the plea- 
santness of the surrounding houses 
that are situated so as to command a 
view of it.” 

On a sunny summer's afternoon, 
the view from this spot is one of great 
animation—the royal standard floats 
lazily over the marble arch of Buck- 
ingham Palace, in front of which hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of well-dressed 
persons of both sexes are congregated, 
in patient expectation of her Majesty’s 
return from her usual ride. Myriads 
are every where reclining on the green 
sward, while the privileged classes, 
having the entré of St James’s Park, 
are careering in their carriages and 
on horseback towari«s the grand point 
of social attraction—the magic circle 
of fashion in Hyde Park. 

The magnificent approach to Lon- 
don by Hyde Park Corner, is seen 
from this place to the greatest advan- 
tage—the triumphal arch on this side 
—the noble entrance to Hyde Park 
on that, with the colossal statue of 
Achilles seen through one of the 
arches—the long line of noble man- 
sions in Piccadilly, terminated towards 
the Park by Apsley House. Crossing 
the road as soon as the almost unin- 
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terrupted succession of carriages en- 
tering the Park will permit us, we 
make our sae on a Sunday af- 
ternoon in July—the height of the 
fashionable season—in 


Hype Park. 


“‘ Hyde Park,” says Lambert, “ is 
a royal demesne, at the west extremi- 
ty of the metropolis, extending be- 
tween the great western road on the 
south side, and the road to Oxford on 
the north to Kensington. It is part 
of the ancient manor of Hida, which 
belonged to the monastery of St Peter 
at Westminster, till, in the reign of 
King Henry VIII., it became the pro- 
perty of the crown. It was origin- 
ally much larger than it is at present, 
having been reduced since the survey 
in 1662, when it contained 620 acres, 
by enclosing Kensington Gardens, 
and by grants of land between Hyde 
Park Corner and Park Lane, for 
building on. According to a survey 
taken in 1790, the present extent is 
three hundred and ninety-four acres, 
two roods, and thirty-eight perches. 

‘¢ The scenery of this Park is very 
pleasing, and its natural beauties will 
be greatly heightened when the plan- 
tations made in it lately have reached 
maturity. The Serpentine River at 
the west end is a fine sheet of water, 
formed by Queen Caroline in the year 
1730, by enclosing the head of the 
stream, which, taking its rise to the 
north-west of Bayswater, on the Ux- 
bridge Road, passes through Kensing- 
ton Gardens and this Park, and falls 
into the Thames near Ranelagh. 

« Onthe north side of the Serpentine 
River, is a cluster of houses for the 
keepers and deputy-rangers of the 
Park, which, by being built on the 
edge of a grove of tall oaks, forms a 
pleasing and picturesque object in the 
landscape. ‘The one nearest the river 
is built of timber and plaster, and is 
of considerable antiquity. It was 
known by the name of the Cake House 
in the beginning of the last century, 
and probably much earlier. In the 
garden belonging to this house is the 
building erected by the Home Secre- 
tary, as a receiving-house for such as 
are unfortunately drowned in the 
neighbouring river. 

‘At the north-west corner of this 
park is a very beautiful enclosed emi- 
nence, called Buckden Hill, which, 
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bein: our separated from Kensington 
Gardens by a ha-ha—seems to be only 
a pers of it. On the declivity of this 
hi 


lis a grove, in which are two cha- - 


lybeatesprings. There is a footpath 
across this road to Kensington Gar- 
dens. 

* On the south side of the Park are 
very handsome barracks for the Royal 
Horse Guards. And on this side are 
two carriage roads to Kensington, one 
of which is better known by the name 
of Rotten Row. 

** These have become the resort of 
the fashionable world instead of the 
ring, and are much resorted to on 
Sundays. 

* Theopen part of the Park wasmuch 
resorted to till lately for the field-days 
and reviews of the horse and foot 
guards, as also for those of the volun- 
teers, by which the sward of it was so 
much injured that it had become a 
dry sandy plain, with scarcely a ves- 
tige of verdure. Atpresent, however, 
these exercises are forbidden, and the 
surface of the Park is sown with grass 
seeds, and covered with the mud taken 
from the bed of the Serpentine river, 
which will restore it to its pristine 
beauty.” 

This is truly a noble place—more 
extensive than the Green Park and the 
park of St James’s put together. It 
unites the gentle and varied diversity of 
surface of the one, with the umbrageous 
shade of the other. The trees, too, 
have dignity in their decay, and the 
tout ensembie is that of a park of some 
noble house in the olden time—a 
thing not to be manufactured in a 
hurry. What a mob of people in 
carriages and on horseback ; and what 
an admiring congregation of envious 
pedestrians, who console themselves 
for the want of an equipage in finding 
fault with the equipages of others, and 
flattering themselves when they do 
have a turn-out, they will do the trick 
in a superior style! Dreadful thing 
that gentlemen and ladies with so 
much taste should be so much in want 
of money, and find their chief conso- 
lation in observing how very badly 
monied people lay their money out! 

That fine-looking man on the black 
horse—him, I mean, in the coat of 
indescribable green—I say indeseri- 
bable, for it is neither bottle-green, 
“pea-green, apple-green, olive-green, 
grass-green, nor invisible-green—who 
sits his horse sympathetically, as if he 
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were part.and parcel of the animal 
is Count D’Orsay. Close at his heels 
you may observe a youth in a Ches. 
terfield hat, with a gold chain wound 
twice round his neck, dipping into his 
waistcoat pocket, and coming out 
again. Hejoggles on his animal, and 
has an anxious expression of counte. 
nance, as if he were about to undergo 
some dreadful surgical operation, but 
which doubtless is derived from an 
apprehension that the waistband of 
his Sunday breeches is going to crack 
—that is Fitz- Wiggins, son to old Wig. 
gins the retired cow-keeper of Canon. 
bury Row, Islington. I know the fel. 
low well. He isa gentility-monger; 
spends all his time and all his money 
in smelling after fashionable people; 
but, with all his exertions, the highest 
approach he ever made to genteel 
society was getting into the Garrick 
Club. He has a good horse, you see, 
and seems as much at home upon it 
as if he were mounted on one of his 
paternal cows. Alas, poor Wiggins! 
There goes Count D'Orsay again. 
The more I look at him, the more I 
am surprised at the despotic authority 
that accomplished gentleman has 
exercised in matters of dress. He is 


faultless, to be sure; I cannot say he 
is overdressed, and it is equally clear 


that he is not under-dressed. Still 
there is something about him that does 
not fulfil my preconceived idea of the 
rig-out of a perfect gentleman. His 
eoat-collar is too much detached, which 
gives to the upper part of his figure 
an air of singularity—of a pretension 
to unapproachable perfection—which, 
of all things, your English gentleman 
studies toavoid. The pantaloon, too, 
embracing the hoby round the sole, 
and hardly exhibiting the toe, how- 
ever well calculated to throw out the 
symmetrical leg in bold relief, gives to 
the foot something of a slippered air. 
But it is in the accompaniments of 
his habit that the Count D’Orsa 
mainly excels. No man living has suc 
exquisite taste in the details. What 
expression in that hat! What tone, 
harmony, and keeping in that vest! 
What grace and elegance in the dra 
pery of that stock! The Count is ac- 
nowledged to be, I had almost said, 
superhuman in stocks! Pray observe, 
if.you please, sir, the style of the 
Count’s spur. That spur, let me tell 
you, was designed by the Count him- 
self. It was the admiration of every 
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body, and the maker calculated on 
gaining a fortune by it. But would 
ou believe it, as soon as one pair had 
been cast for the heels of the Count 
himself, he ordered the moulds, pat- 
terns, and ra to be brought 
home to him; had them broken up 
before his face, and with his own hands 
committed the fragments to the flames! 
You observe that unimpeachable 
pony-pheton, drawn by two cream- 
coloured ponies—what simplicity — 
what taste—such inexpensive ele- 
gance, you might say! Notwith- 
standing which, that pheton has 
not been turned out of Long Acre 
under two hundred and fifty guineas, 
and the ponies one hundred and fifty 
the pair—not a speck you may per- 
‘ceive of silver or brass on the harness 
—not an atom of gold-lace on the 
subdued and sober livery of the tiger 
—the equipage is not, you see, perch- 
ed on wheels or hung on a perch—it 
reclines, as it were taking its ease, 
and floats lightly and éasily in perfect 
equilibrium. The turn-out is, with- 
out doubt, the most elegant in the 
ting—it attracts admiration by a stu- 
dious endeavour to decline it, and be- 
longs, I think, to the Earl of Harring- 
ton. To contrast with it, pray note 
that continental cab, driven by the 
man in ahuge moustache—an attaché 
to the French embassy—did you ever 
—Long Acre would blush for such a 
concern: you see the body of the ma- 
chine is painted an odious chocolate 
colour, picked out with broad stripes 
of white, that give it the appearance 
of being boul round the edges with 
mny tape, a blazing armorial bear- 
ing on every side, such as you see on 
shabby hackney coaches — it is evi- 
dently ashamed of itself, too, for you 
observe it is making a desperate effort 
to dive déwn head foremost between 
the shafts, to counteract which centri- 
petal tendency is, without doubt, the 
proprietor’s reason for mounting a 
tiger behind, who, in loutishness and 
size, looks more like an unfledged 
elephant—regard the harness, too, all 
brass and no leather. Who is that 
fellow in military uniform, joggling 
behind the cab on a waggoner’s black 
horse, with a couteau de chasse, and a 
cock’s feather in his cocked hat—a 
field-marshal, doubtless, of the grand 
army—no such thing, my dear sir, 
simply a footman in disguise. Mere 
on us, assuredly our heads will be all 
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cut off! Ridiculous as. that turn-out 
appears in our country, and in our 
eyes, I can assure you that, on the 
Prado of Madrid, the Corso of Rome, 
or atthe Parisian féte of Long Champs, 
this attaché and his descending cab 
would be considered machines of the 
very first fashion. 

You see that slashing yellow cha- 
riot, with the fed of dark bays—close 
in the rear of it you may observe a 
coach of a deep claret-colour—a fine 
pair of bright bays under it, and the 
coachman and footmen in pepper and 
salt, with plain cockades—that is one 
of the royal carriages, and exactly the 
thing that a royal carriage ought to 
be—no cock’s feathers, po lubberly 
footmen, no blazing armorial bearings 
—no gold, in short, upon our ginger- 
bread. Close at the heels of the royal 
equipage may be seen three in a gig 
—such a gig, and such a three !—Fitz- 
Wiggins and the Frenchman are both 
thrown into the shade. Hilloa! who 
would have thought of seeing young 
Capillaire, the fashionable wig-trim- 
mer’s son of Bond Street—there he 
goes, however, at railway pace, on his 


-half-guinea hack, making the best use 


he can of his ten-and-sixpence worth 
of equestrian exercitation. Now they 
are all at a dead lock—the triple line 
of wealth, fashion, and pretension has 
come to a regular stand-still—we will 
have time enough to walk half round 
the circle before they are able to get 
on again. 

The stroll along the beach of that 
Cockney ocean the Serpentine, is de- 
lightful—the carriage-way is carefully 
watered, and the heat of the summer's 
day tempered by a refreshing breeze 
from the river. There is, on the one 
side and the other, as George Robins 
would say, a never-ending panorama 
of moving scenery. Now are we op- 

osite the receiving -house of the Royal 

umane Society, and pause a moment 

to admire the aptitude of the device 

carved in marble over the door—a che- 

rub endeavouring to relight, with his ° 

breath, an extinguished lamp, with the 
touching and beautiful motto, 

* Forsitan scintillula latet.” 

Let us turn up this little path, and 
make our way to the Chalybeate 
Springs, I should rather say to 
the site of the Chalybeate Springs 
— for they are long since dried 
up, and, like benefits conferred, are 
forgotten. Here they were in this 
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little glen, once the most beautiful and 
retired spot within the circumference 
of the Park, and would be so still, if 
some military Goths—the Board of 
Ordnance, I suspect—had not dese- 
crated it by the erection of a very 
ugly barrack—all barracks are ugly, 
but this particular barrack, being lo- 
cated in a sweet pretty place, is super- 
latively ugly—we wonder the Board 
of Ordnance has not a little more 
taste! A little further on, and we 
come to a couple of leafless old trees— 
nature’s own ruins—ivy-mantled, and 
carefully defended from the rude as- 
saults of idle men and boys by an iron 
paling —two venerable old cripples 
are they—What names they are known 
by I am sure I know not—but this I 
know, that I never look upon them 
without humming the old Scottish, 
old-warld, old folks’ tune of * John 
Anderson my jo.” " 

Now, the classic bridge over the 
Serpentine—a very neat fresh-water 
bridge as you would wish to see in a 
summer-day—attracts ourarchitectural 
optics, and beneath its arches we catch 
on our picturesque retina small patches 
of the verdant green of Kensington 
Gardens, whither we are tending. 
We are assuredly in the country now ? 
—no such thing; for just at our nose 
is a powder magazine, of an exploded 
order of architecture, that transports 
us back again to the piazza of Covent 
Garden. Heaven sends fields and 
groves, hills and dales, wood and 
water, and ever in the midst of these, 
the devil sends one of his chosen archi- 
tects ; or, what is ten times worse, the 
Board of Ordnance sends one of theirs, 
to dissolve the charm, and to load the 
ovely earth with uglinesses not her 
own! 

We are on the bridge of the Serpen- 
tine—over the keystone of the centre 
arch; and without affectation—that is, 
without Cockney affectation—thereare 
few points of view in the immediate 
vicinity of great cities more attractive 
than this. To the east lies the whole 
length of the Serpentine, and to the 
west extends the sweep of the same 
river as it bends towards Bayswater, 
where it enters the Park, withthe gen- 
tly swelling banks rising on either 
side. The view from the high grounds 
near Cumberland gate is also very fine, 
and the Queen’s ride affords many 
pleasing prospects to the right and 
left. From the termination of this 
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noble ayenue we enter, by a foot gate, 


Kenstnoton Garpens, | * 
Which consisted originally, as we are 
told by Pennant, of only twenty.six 
acres. Queen Anne added thi 
acres, which were laid out by her gar. 
dener, Mr Wise ; but the principal ad. 
ditions were made by the late Queen, 
who tookin near three hundred acres 
out of Hyde Park, which were laid 
out by Bridgeman. They are now 
three and a half milesin circumferenee, 
The broad walk, which extends from 
the palace along the south side of the 
gardens, is in the spring avery fashion. 
able promenade, especially on Sunday 
mornings. Kensington Gardens haye 
been the subject of several poems, 
one especially by Tickell, of which we 
would here insert some extracts did 
space permit. The present extent of 
these gardens is somewhere about 
three hundred and thirty-six acres, 
with eight acres of water, occupying 
a circular pond to the west of the 
palace—an ugly edifice, as all our me- 
tropolitan palatial edifices are—but 
unpretending enough ; nor, unlike 
its precious colleague in St James's 
Park, does it superadd impudence to 
vulgarity. At this season of the year 
Kensington Gardens look remarkably 
well; they have an air more park-like, 
more secluded, than any of the other 
public walks of the metropolis, and 
afford a more unbroken shelter from 
the noonday heat. Here ais solitude, 
a seclusion, as complete as can be wish- 
ed for in the immediate vicinity ofa 
great city; the noise, confusion, and 
racket of the mighty Babylon close by, 
is lost in the distance, save when the 
booming bell of St Paul's is heard to 
thunder forth the fleeting hour. 

trees here are more numerous, more 
lofty, and cast a greater breadth of 
shade than in the Parks; but then, fe- 
garded individually, they are comparé- 
tively insignificant. The grounds are 
skilfully laid out, partly in the Duteb, 
partly in the English taste, which 
combination of the artificial formal, 
with the more natural irregular style, 
when cleverly executed, forms the per- 
fection of landscape-gardening. Thi 
union of grandeur and breadth of eéf- 
fect with a certain degree of natural 
arrangement has been very well hit 
off in these a long, ul- 
broken, regular avenues of green 
sward, with the dense columnar 
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masses Of foliage between, have some- 
thing majestic in their appearance ; 
while the absence of statues, hermi- 
tages, marble temples, bronze sarco- 
phagi, and spouting monsters, relieve 
the scene from that constrained and 
artificial appearance that attends the 
vast majority of parks laid out in this 
style. 

Our continental brethren carry this 
adornment of their public walks to a 
ridiculous excess. One would imagine 
that such places were intended as re- 
treats from the bustle of cities; but a 
stranger entering the gardens of the 
Tuileries, for example, so far from be- 
ing solaced with the agreeable delu- 
sion of retirement, finds himself intro- 
duced into the society of marble gen- 
tlemen and ladies, dying gladiators, 
gold and silver fish, orange-trees stuck 
ingreen gallipots, and tritons spew- 
ing water in his face at every angle ; 
so that he begins to feel himself al- 
together out of his element, and half 
inclined to resign the privilege of the 
promenade to the courtly creations of 
the magic pencil of Watteau, with 
their laced pocket-holes, clouded canes, 
velvet embroidery, and ruffles of Point 
dEspagne. In Kensington Gardens, 
on the contrary, the lounger is not 
obliged to be so much upon his good 
behaviour ; he can enjoy a stroll suffi- 
dently retired for all reasonable pur- 
poses; and, if he does not object to 
good company, the broad walk affords 
good company in abundance,—literary 
ladies with the last new novel—cooing 
turtles, squeezing the last drops of 
ambrosia out of the expiring honey- 
moon—and faded old gentlemen, in 
sky-blue coats, virgin waistcoats, Isa- 
bella-coloured ‘ smalls,” and black 
gaiters, who emerge from their neat 
suburban villas of Kensington, Gore, 
and Bayswater, to take the air, and 
sigh for the brocaded petticoats, high- 
heeled shoes, hoops, and powdered 
toupees of half-a-century ago. 

The view from the centre of this 
broad walk, exactly in front of the 
Palace, is one of the finest afforded 
any where in the vicinity of the me- 
ttopolis. The trees, drawn up in close 
tolumn like a rifle brigade of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Brobdignag— 
the vistas between, extending far away 
into the shady distance—the verdure 
of the sward, which is here more 
luxuriant and unbroken than in the 
Parks—the air of quiet and seclusion 
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that is breathed over the scene, make 
it altogether superior to any thing the 
vicinity of towns can afford to the eye 
wearied with an universe of brick and 
mortar. 

In the fashionable season, when the 
military bands assemble here for prac- 
tice, which they usually do on every 
Tuesday and Friday, from four to six 
in the afternoon, near the bridge of 
the Serpentine, the concourse of fa- 
shionable people is immense—and 
the scene altogether of great anima- 
tion. But it is time to proceed to 
the only remaining lobe of the Lungs 
of London: therefore, leaving Ken- 
sington Gardens by the Bayswater 
Gate, we make our way through a 
neighbourhood that has sprung up, 
like a mushroom, in one night—by 
the way, where or when, does any 
body think, will London stop?—we 
skirt the Great Western Railway sta- 
tion, enter Paddington, so to St 
John’s Wood, and find ourselves pass- 
ing through Hanover Gate to the 
outer circle of 


Tue Recent’s Park. 


This estate of the Crown was for- 
merly the outer park attached to the 
royal mansion of Henry VIII. at 
Marylebone, which was taken down 
in the year 1790. It consists of 543 
acres, and was granted by three Crown 
leases, the family of Hinds being pose 
sessed of 9-24 parts of the property 
for a term of years, which expired 
January 24th, 1806, the other 15-24ths 
being possessed by the Duke of Port- 
land for a term of years, expiring Ja- 
nuary 24th, 1811. 

Soon after this, the then Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests contem- 
plated improvements of a more exten 
sive kind than had originally been 
thought of—the long-cherished design 
of the Crown being to convert the 
Marylebone estate into a military 
farm, of which we find the following 
notice in an early number of the 
Gentleman's Magazine :— 


‘6 The intended Military Park at Wel- 
ling’s farm, Marylebone, is nearly laid 
out. Two grand barracks are to be erect- 
ed, one on each wing, spacious enough for 
the reception of 3000 men; the whole is 
to be inclosed with a belt of forest-treer, 
a considerable part of which is already 
planted, and on the outside of which will be 
a circular drive, open to the public, to an 
extent of four miles.” 

P 
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This barbarous notion of covering 
a lovely tract of land with barracks, 
and converting it into a grand parade 
ground, was long after altogether aban- 
doned; and in 1811, when the Duke 
of Portland’s lease had expired, several 
eminent architects were invited by 
the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to survey the Crown lands of 
Marylebone Park, and, after consider- 
ing the several documents communi- 
cated to them, to report upon the 
most advantageous and eligible me- 
thod of letting the property, “ always 
having in view the beauty of the me- 
tropolis, and the health and conveni- 
ence of the public.” 

In pursuance of these instructions, 
surveys were made, and plans sub- 
mitted by Mr White, Messrs Lever- 
* ton and Chawner, and of that archi- 
tectural nuisance, Mr John Nash, 
whose plans had the sole merit of 
being the plans of the surveyor to the 
Office of Woods and Forests, and for 
that sole reason were, of course, pre- 
ferred, and the plan carried into exe- 
cution, with slight alterations as it 
now appears. Space will not permit 
us to give a detailed description of the 
beauties of the Regent’s Park; we 
must, therefore, be content with a 
slight sketch, or general survey, leay- 
ing the tasteful perambulator to de- 
tect the minuter excellences for him- 
self. Although the newest of the 
Parks, this, even in its present imma- 
ture state, is the most beautiful of any, 
and will become more and more so 
every succeeding year. It might with 
propriety be called the Park of Re- 
union, combining, as it does, all the 
excellences of all the public walks of 
the Metropolis,—extent—variety of 
prospect and of scenery—noble walks, 
of imposing breadth and longitudinal 
extent—a surface gently and pleasing- 
ly undulated— ornamental water — 
villas, encircled each by its little para- 
dise of pleasure-ground—and, for its 
years, a very considerable quantity of 
shade. 

The most beautiful portion of the 
Park is, as might be expected, that 
portion to the north, which is hardly 
interfered with by the hand of art, 
and where the natural disposition of 
the ground has scope to ior itself ; 
whereas, wherever the hand of Mr 
John Nash is manifest, beauty is at 
once exchanged for artificial littleness, 
as in his greater and his lesser cir. 


[Aug. 
cuses, his ornamental bridges over 
puddles four feet wide, his Swiss cot. 
tages, and his terraces crowned with 
cupolas, that convey to the mind of 
the spectator the idea of a grotesque 
giant in his dressing-gown and night. 
cap. By far the most extensive and 
varied view within the limits of this 
delightful retreat, is that from the 
rising ground immediately above the 
master’s lodge of St Catharine’s Hos. 
pital, embracing to the northward the 
gentle rise of Primrose Hill, behind 
it, the thickly wooded Hampstead, and 
its sister hill—close to your feet, the 
Babel of inarticulate sounds that greets 
your ears, indicates that modern Ark 
of Noah—the Zoological Gardens. 

We have thus enumerated a yery 
few of the leading features, to borrow 
a phrase of the prince of auctioneers, 
of the Lungs of London—the great 
vehicles of exercise, fresh air, health, 
and life to the myriads that congre. 
gate in the great metropolis. We 
have been sufficiently minute, we hope, 
without departing from our original 
plan of non-interference with the pro- 
vince of the guide-books, and yet not 
sufficiently discursive to disgust the 
reader with a subject in a moral, eco- 
nomical, national, and salutary point 
of view, so deeply interesting. We 
are surprised, we repeat, that this 
subject has not been taken up by 
abler pens—by Mr Jesse, for exam- 
ple, one of the most natural, easy, and 
graceful writers who ever put pen to 
paper on the subject of our parks and 
royal palaces—a worthy brother of 
the angle, too—one of Father Isaak’s 
quiet decent men, who fear God, ho- 
nour their king, love their neighbour, 
and peacefully go their ways a-fishing. 
We cannot help thinking the metro- 
politan parks would furnish a theme 
not unworthy the pen of this gentle. 
man, 


“« The apt historian of our royal plains.” 


But we must not conclude without 
adverting once again to the moral, if 
we may so call it, of our description— 
to the great object, towards the reali- 
zation whereof we were incited to put 
pen to paper on this subject. The totdl 
destitution of the people of the east 
end of the metropolis in the means of 
taking exercise, or gulping a mouth 
ful of “caller” air, must lees er 
fully obtruded itself on every body 
who is familiar with that terra incog- 
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nita eastward of Leadenhall; the very 
class of the population, too, which is 
the most helpless in its own behalf, 
and which most of all requires the ex- 
tension of those blessings which for 
themselves they have neither the ad- 
dress, skill, or energy to obtain. It 
would be found, we do not in the least 
doubt, that the mortality of the metro- 
polis is exactly in the inverse ratio of 
proximity and access to public parks 
and open spaces; and this, for all we 
know to the contrary, may have already 
been demonstrated by Mr Farr, or 
some other equally high authority in 
vital statistics. 

Whether or not, however, the ne- 
cessity of public walks—when we say 
public, we mean public, not gentility- 
mongering places, but spaces thrown 
open freely and altogether to the lowest 
class of our labouring and manufactu- 
ring population, who need all the ra- 
tional recreation we can afford them— 
is but too apparent. Genteel people 
are abundantly provided for already : 
they can afford to go down the Thames 
and up the Thames—to the suburbs, 
the parks, the country. Money, and 
their legs, will carry them whither 


they will; but with the poor artisan 


or labouring man it is not so. He 
cannot afford time or means to set out 
with his wife and children on a Sun- 
day voyage of discovery—and to find 
the shades of night, perhaps, falling 
around him just as he has succeeded in 
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refreshing his eyes with a bit of any 


thing green. 


Does any body suppose that the love 
of nature is not an instinct with the 
imprisoned poor of our great cities, 
and of our great city of cities in par- 
ticular ? Go through a crowded neigh- 
bourhood, crammed from the cellar to 
the attic with the children of toil, and 
look up at their windows; see the at- 
tempt the poor people make to cherish 
the belief in a world of verdure and 
freshness—of trees, and hills, and vales, 
and flowers, and birds—the little green 
box of -cherished mignionette, the 
broken tea-pot with a bunch of prim- 
rose or of cowslip in it, the geranium 
in an old cracked jug; and the poor 
artisan himself, debarred as he is 

— “The common air, and common use 

Of his own limbs,” : 
nurturing, with almost paternal affec- 
tion, his two or three little shrubs or 
flowers—who will have the impudence 
to deny the capacity of this man for 
enjoying that of which his condition 
in life almost precludes the possibility 
of enjoyment ? 

Let us hope that the Commissioners 
of Metropolitan Improvements will be- 
stir themselves, and that in the east 
end of London—in Southwark and in 
Lambeth—something may be done in 
behalf of the creditable, industrious, 
and well-conducted manufacturing 
and labouring population of the vast 
metropolis of this vast empire. 
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A TALE OF ENCHANTMENT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK, 


Cuapr. I. 
Tue FunERAL. 


Tue red rays of the setting sun were 
streaming upon the towers and houses 
of Padua, when a young foreigner, 
who had just entered that city, found 
his attention attracted, and himself 
hurried forward, by a bustling con- 
course of people who were pushing 
eagerly along. He asked a young 
maiden, who was rapidly passing by 
him, what it was that had stirred up 
such an unwonted commotion. “ Are 
you not aware,” answered she, “ that 
the funeral of the fair Crescentia, the 
young daughter of the house of Podes- 
ta, takes place this evening? Every 
one is anxious to look for the last time 
upon the face of her who was accounted 
the loveliest damsel in all Padua. Her 
parents are inconsolable.” 

The maiden could say no more, for 
by this time the pressure of the crowd 
had carried her to a considerable dis- 
tance. 

The foreigner, having turned the 
corner of a gloomy palace, and entered 
the main street, now heard the funeral 
dirge, and encountered the glare of 
the pale red torches; and, approaching 
nearer, he beheld a scaffold covered 
with black cloth. On this lofty black 
chairs had been placed, and on these 
were seated the disconsolate parents 
and relations of the dead maiden, all in 
profound sorrow, and some of them 
bearing in their countenances the ex- 
pression of despair. Dark figures 
were now observed to issue from the 
doorway of the palace; and the priests, 
with their black attendants, bore for- 
wards an open coffin, from which green 
wreaths of flowers were hanging. Pale, 
amid these blooming garlands, lay a 
female form in the raiment of the 
grave, her gentle hands, which held a 
crucifix, placidly folded on her bosom, 
her eyes closed, and her dark tresses, 
which fell in heavy masses around her 
head, eerie f with a chaplet of 
roses, cypresses, and myrtles. The 
priests, having placed the coffin with 
its fair dead on the scaffold, pros- 
trated themselves in prayer—the la- 


mentations of the parents flowed forth 
afresh—the dirge of death broke out 
into more uncontrollable strains—and 
all seemed to share the burden of an 
almost insupportable sorrow. The 
foreigner thought he had never beheld 
any thing so beautiful as the corpse 
before him, which so wofully remind. 
ed him of the transitoriness of human 
life, with all its charms. 

By this time the funeral bells were 
pealing, and the bearers were about to 
lift the coffin, in order to convey it to 
its vaulted tomb in the great church, 
when suddenly the mourners were dis- 
turbed and shocked by a loud noise of 
riotous rejoicing, and shouts of the 
most obstreperous mirth. All looked 
around them with indignation, to dis. 
cover the cause of this ill-timed mer- 
riment, when there came thronging 
forth, out of anotherstreet, a procession 
of young people, singing and huzzaing 
almost without intermission. They 
turned out to be the students of the 
University, who were carrying on their 
shoulders an elderly man, who sate on’ 
his chair like a king on his throne, 
clothed in a purple mantle, his head 
covered with a doctor's cap, from 
under which his silver locks streamed 
forth, in unison with a long snowy 
beard which flowed majestically down 
his black doublet : and it was in honour 
of him, their renowned and venerable 
teacher, that all this shouting took 
place. A fool with bells, and ina 
party-coloured vest, went skipping 
along with the procession, and, by his 
pokings and jokings, was in the act of 
forcing a way through the funeral 
crowd ; when, upon a sign from the 
venerable old man, the students lower- 
ed their burden, their teacher stepped 
down from his seat, and, with a sad 
and sympathetic aspect, approached 
the weeping parents. ‘ Forgive us,” 
said he earnestly, and with tears in 
his eyes; “ forgive us for having dis- 
turbed this sad solemnity by our wild 
uproar. I am profoundly distressed 


and shocked. I have just returned 
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from my travels: my scholars insisted 
on celebrating my arrival by an out- 
burst of rejoicing. I yielded to their 
entreaties and preparations ; and now, 
amid our festivity, I find—alas, what 
do I find ?—your Crescentia dead— 
that pattern of all grace and virtue 
dead, and lying before you here in her 
cofin. Around me I behold but the 
ghastly paraphernalia of the grave, 
and you mourning forms who are 
about to accompany her with tears and 
breaking hearts to her place of rest.” 
Here he made a sign to his attend- 
ants, and addressed a few words to 
them. They had already all become 
silent, but now most of them withdrew, 
in order to allow the funeral to proceed 
without any interruption. Then came 
forward the bereaved and trembling 
mother, and sank down at -the feet of 
the old man, and embraced his knees 
in a paroxysm of grief. « Alas! 
wherefore were you not present when 
my daughter died,’ cried she, in de- 
spair; ‘your art—your skill—would 
have saved her. Oh, Pietro! Pietro! 
you the friend of our family! How 
can you permit your darling—the apple 
of your eye, as you used to call her— 
to be torn from us forever? Awaken 
her yet out of her sleep of death. Ad- 
minister to her some of those miracu- 
lous essences which you know how to 
prepare. Oh, make her but once more 
to move among us, and to speak to us, 
and take, as thanks, every thing that 
we possess |” 

“ Do not thus give way to despair,” 
answered Pietro d’ Abano; “ the Lord 
gave her, and the Lord hath taken her 
away : let us not be desirous of thwart. 
ing his wise determinations. What 
are we that we should murmur against 
him? Shall the son of dust, who flut- 
ters in the wind, lift up his weak voice 
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to challenge the eternal decrees? No! 
my friends, bear your affliction as pious 
parents ought to bear it. Sorrow ought 
to be the domesticated guest of our 
souls, as much as joy and pleasure: 
it also is sent down upon us from 
above: and He who counts all tears, 
who tries our hearts and our reins, He 
ktiows well what we weak mortals are 
fitted to endure.” More to the same 
effect was uttered by the wise man of 
Abano, and he concluded thus :— 
“‘ Carry her,” my friends; “ carry her 
whom you have lost to her place of 
rest, and follow her thither in resigned . 
and God-given humility, so that no 
impious repinings on your part may 
disturb her spirit in its mansion of 
eternal peace.” 

All present were moved by these 
words, The father stretched forth his 
hand to the speaker, with a mute ex- 
pression that he had given comfort to 
his soul. The funeral now proceeded 
on its way; and guided by the masks- 
and other attendants, whose business 
it was to accompany the corpse, the 
procession had almost reached the 
church, when it was suddenly met by 
a young horseman, who came gallop- 
ing forwards on a steed covered with 
foam. ‘ What is the matter?” cried 
the young man. He threw a glance 
upon the coffin ; and then, with a ery 
of despair, wheeling round his horse, 
darted off from the crowd; while his 
cap, falling from his head in the hurry 
of the movement, left his long locks 
floating behind him in the evening 
breeze. This was the bridegroom who 
had come to wed the fair Crescentia. 

The shades of night now settled 
down on the mourners, and ended the 
ceremony: and the maiden’s corpse 
was left to repose in the vault of her 
ancestors. 


Cuar. II. 
Tue Monk. 


As soon as the crowd had dispersed, 
Alphonso (for that was the nameof the 
young foreigner who had followed 
the procession and taken part in the 
mourning) turned to an old priest who 
tarried alone in prayer over the grave. 
He longed to know who that majestic 
old man was, who appeared to him as 
if endowed with godlike power and 
supernatural wisdom. Accordingly, 
he respectfully interrogated the priest 
concerning him; upon which the lat- 
ter, standing still, st scrutinized 


his countenance by the light of a lamp 
which shone upon them from a window 
hard by. The old priest was a little 
emaciated figure, whose small pale 
visage enhanced the fire that burned 
in his penetrating eyes. His tight- 
drawn lips trembled as he replied, in a 
tone of displeasure,— 

«* What! know you not our world- 
renowned Pietro d’Abano, a name 
which is in the mouths of all Paris, 
London, the Germanic empire, and the 
whole of Italy? Kaew you not the 
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great philosopher and physician, astro- 
nomer and astrologer, to receive whose 
instructions the unbridled youth even 
of distant Poland come flocking hither 
in shoals?” 

On hearing this name, the young 
Spaniard receded a step in delighted 
astonishment ; for it was the fame of 
this great man which had attracted 
him also to Padua, across the sea from 
Barcelona. 

«It was indeed himself, then!” 
cried he, in a tone of enthusiasm. 
Hence it was that my heart was so 
deeply moved ;—mzy soul instinctively 
recognised his. And you, my reverend 
friend, how much I love you because 
you also appear to revere this great 
man as much as any saint or martyr 
in the calendar.” 

“ Ts it your intention to study under 
this man?” asked the priest, in a harsh 
angry tone. 

“ Certainly itis,” replied Alphonso, 
« if he will deign to receive me as his 
pupil.” 

The old man stood still, and, laying 
his hand on the youth’s shoulder, ad- 
dressed him in gentler accents. 

«* My dear young friend, the season 
of safety is not yet past; pray, give 


ear to my fatherly warning before it 
be too late. Do not deceive yourself, 
as multitudes have already done, but 
be on your guard, and preserve your 
precious soul from the snares of the 
tempter.” 

*« ¥ understand you not, father,” 


replied Alphonso. “ Did not you 

ourself see and hear how piously, 
 aemm Christian-like, and with what 
overpowering majesty that glorious 
being spake, when. by his heavenly 
consolations he turned back into the 
right path those who had been led 
astray by the affliction their too fond 
love was groaning under?” 

«¢ Ay! what is there he dare not, 
he cannot do, juggler and sorcerer that 
he is?” cried the old priest, much ex- 
cited. f 

¢ Sorcerer!” exclaimed Alphonso. 
¢ Tt appears, then, that you also share 
in the foolish fancy of the rabble, who, 
being incapable of appreciating the 
seience of lofty minds, will believe 
every thing that is absurd, rather than 
strengthen their own understandings 
by gazing on the sublime career of a 
mortal like themselves.” 

“If you have already gone so far 
in your admiration of him,” returned 
the priest, “* you have but little occa- 
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sion to enter yourself asa mae in 

famous school; it is manifest that he 
has already caught you in his magic 
snares. Thus it is that he entraps 
every heart that beats in his neigh. 
bourhood. Yes, heathen as he is, he 
has this day spoken like a Christian 
minister, and coloured his lying 
schemes with the hues of holiness, 
Thus it was that he gained an ascend. 
ency in the house of Podesta. The 
poor Crescentia, on her deathbed, 
could scarcely find her way back into 
the bosom of the Holy Church, so 
much had she been led astray by the 
false doctrines which this wicked hypo. 
crite wove, in poisonous meshes, around 
her young soul. Thank Heaven, how. 
ever, she has escaped him! The Lord 
has called her to himself, and, Visiting 
her with a mortal sickness, has saved 
her soul at the expense of her body.” 

The speakers had now reached the 
open square. The youth was ina 
state of excitement, and gave vent to 
his feelings thus :— 

“ Pray, Mr Priest, whence comes 
this spirit of furious envy on your 
part? Is not the secret of it this, that 
the more you see the world day after 
day falling away from its obedience to 
you, the more are you determined to 
beat down beneath your exterminating 
eurse the new spirit—the spirit of 
eternal truth—which is now beginning 
to quicken every region of the globe. 
In vain, however, would you endeavour 
to smother this spirit, and restore your 
musty legends to the place they once 
held in the estimation of the people.” 

*«* Be it so, then,” cried the old 
man, in high indignation. “ Let us 
have Averroes instead of Christ, Aris- 
totle instead of Almighty God, and 
your Pietro here—that Iscariot—in- 
stead of the Holy Ghost! But wait a 
while: watch the end of this man, and 
see whether the seven spirits over 
whom he exercises a sorcerer’s power, 
together with that Famulus of his— 
that imp of hell—will be able, when 
his hour comes, to rescue him froma . 
most miserable doom.” 

** Was his Famulus present to- 
day ?” asked Alphonso. 

* Did you not observe the spectre 
that was dizzened out in fool’s attire— 
the humpbacked abortion, with dis 
torted hands and arms, bowed shins, 
leering eyes, and monstrous nose fms 

jecting from a hideous visage? That 
was his Famulus, or familiar attend- 
ant.’ 
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« | thought that figure had had a 

as ” 

“« Nota bit of him,” said the priest ; 
there is no occasion for him to mask 
himself. Take him as nature has made 
him, and he is already a mask and a 
monster. If ever there was a spirit of 
hell upon earth, this Berecynth, as 
they call him, is that spirit. But it is 
drawing late ; will you put up with the 


accommodations of our cloister until 
you have provided yourself with 4 
lodging elsewhere ?” 

The young foreigner declitied this 
invitation, chiefly on account of thé 
very different opinions which each of 
them entertained respecting the sub- 
ject of their late discussion ; and they 
parted mutually dissatisfied. 


Cuap. III. 
Tue Rosser’s Den. 


The young Florentine, who had met 
in a miserable-hour the funeral of her 
who was to have been his bride, rush- 
ed like a madman through the city 
gates, and took his course in reckless 
haste through wood and wold. When 
he found himself in the open country, 
many were the bitter curses he poured 
forth against the world and his own fate ; 
and, tearing his hair, he again dashed 
onwards, unconscious whether he was 
going. He spurred against the wind, 
which blew upon him with the fresh- 
ness of night, as if to cool the burning 
fever of his cheeks. At length his 
horse, stumbling and overdriven, 
fairly sank under him, and he was 
compelled to continue his career on foot. 
He knew not where he was, or what he 
would be at: only, encompassed by the 
black infinitude, he prayed despairing- 
ly for death. ‘ Oh, death, take me 
to thyself, and still the beatings of this 
stormy heart! Would that I might 
this moment expire in mortal pangs, 
so that my place might know me no 
more in the light of to-morrow’s sun, 
and that no beam of his might ever 
again awaken me to the consciousness 
of my woe. Am I not the most mi- 
serable of all living creatures ?—and 
all the more so, because a few hours 
ago I was the happiest of men. Alas 
for youthful love, which ends by bring- 
ing such bitter disappointment to all 
the rapturous feelings of the heart!” 

The rain, which for some time had 
been drizzling through the cold air, 
now began to descend in heavier drops. 
The youth was already deep in the 
forest, and no shelter, as far as he 
knew, was at hand. He began to 
collect his scattered senses; his an- 
guish grew milder, and tears at length 
forced themselves from his eyes. His 
hatred of life became less and less in- 
tense, and he felt as if comfort were 
poured into his troubled soul by the 
soft voice of the dark sobbing night, 


While he stood in suspense, consider- 
ing whether he should search for his 
lost horse, or shelter himself from the 
storm in any hole or cranny he could 
find, his eye was suddenly caught by 
a distant light, which, dancing behind 
bush and dale, appeared to greet him 
with a friendly glance through the 
thick darkness. He hastened after the 
fickle fire, which now vanished and 
now re-appeared. All his faculties 
and feelings were bound up as if iti 
slumber—his whole being felt as if 
wrapt in a dream. 

The storm was now raging with 
fearful violence; and after struggling 
on for some time, almost blinded b 
the lightning and deafened by the 
thunder, he found himself élosé to the 
light by which he had been attracted. 
He knocked at the window of a small 
cottage which stood behind some trees, 
and begged for admittance and shel- 
ter from the inclemeney of the ele- 
ments. A loud hoarse voice answered 
from within, but the youth could not 
distinguish the words, for the tempest 
and the rain and. the tossing trées 
raved so frightfully around him, that 
no other sound could be distinctly 
heard. ; 

The door of the cottage entéred 
from the garden; through which; hav- 
ing passed, he was conducted by a 
female hand along a dark passage into 
a small chamber, in which theré was 
a lighted lamp and a fire burning on 
the hearth: In a corner beside the 
lamp sate a hideotts old woman spin- 
ning. The youtig maid who had in- 
troduced him busied herself about the 
fireplace, atid kept so moving about 
that he was unable to obtain a near or 
correct view of her countenance ; while 
the déafening peals of thunder for a 
long time rendéred any thing liked 
conversation impossible. ; 

*¢ This is a dreadful storm!” said 
the old woman in a croaking voice, 
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during a lull in the tempest. “ From 
whence come you, young man?” 

« From Padua this evening.” 

«‘ That is a long way,” cried the 
old woman ; “twenty good miles from 
hence. What business have you here, 
in a place to which no high-road 
leads?” 

“I know not,” replied the youth. 

*¢ The miserable are incapable of form- 
ing plans, or of taking thought for 
the future. Well would it be if there 
were no futurity at all in reserve for 
me.” 
« Badly said, badly said, young 
man; you must not speak so. What!” 
exclaimed she, rising up and scruti- 
nizing him by the light of the lanp— 
« A Florentine! by all that’s wonder- 
ful. It is long since I have cast eyes 
on the garb of fair Florence. This 
visit must betoken me some good-luck. 
Truly this storm has sent me a wel- 
come guest; for know, my young sir, 
that I myself come from that blessed 
country—from Florence. Ah! what 
would I give to tread thy soil once 
more, and to behold thy beloved moun- 
tains and gardens! But your name, 
my dear young master ?” 

** Antonio Cavalcanti,” answered 
the youth, who felt his heart some- 
what warmed towards the old hag, 
because she was his countrywoman. 

«© Oh, glorious name!” exclaimed 
she, enthusiastically, ‘ Cavalcanti! 
years ago I knew a man of that name, 
Guido Cavalcanti.” 

*“‘ He was my father,” said Anto- 
nio. 

«* And he is dead?” 

*¢ He is dead,” said the young man; 
*‘ and my mother, too, has long since 
been taken from me.” 

«I know it, my beautiful youth,” 
cried the old woman. “ It is now 
fiftéen years since she died. Alas! 
she yielded up her spirit in an unhap- 
py time. And your dear good father, 
I have to thank him that I was not 
condemned some years afterwards to 
the fagot. The judges had taken it 
into their heads that I was a witch, 
and would not be convinced to the 
contrary. But, by his threats and 
entreaties, my Lord Guido bore me 
through, and they at length consented 
merely to banish me from my native 
land. And now the storm has driven 
the son of my benefactor into my poor 
little hut! Give me your hand, my 
young master.” 

Antonio gave her his hand, and, al- 
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though inwardly repelled by her for- 
bidding appearance, he constrained 
himself to appear gay, and listened at. 
tentively to the tattling of the old dame, 
who, on account of her former ac. 
quaintance with his family, seemed 
inclined to exert a sort of authority- 
over him. But what was his astonish. 
ment and consternation when she sud- 
denly cried out—* Crescentia ?” 

‘For Godsake!” cried the youth, 
trembling all over, “do you know. 
her?——do you behold her? Do you 
know any thing at all about her?” 

«¢ What ails you?” shrieked the old 
woman. ‘I think I ought to know 
something about her, seeing that she 
is my own daughter. Look yourself, 
how the lazy wench sits yonder fast 
asleep, allowing the fire to go out, and 
our supper to grow cold.” 

She took the lamp, and approached 
the hearth, And now the youth's 
bewilderment may be conceived, when 
he beheld Crescentia before him, just 
as he had seen her that very evening 
lying in her coffin, in Padua. The 
pale countenance, the closed eyes, the 
heavy tresses, and all the features, 
were those of his bride-elect ; her 
small hands, also, were folded, and be- 
tween them lay an image of our Sa- 
viour on the cross. Her white robe 
heightened the illusion. j 

“She is dead!” cried he, gazing 
upon her, and rooted to the spot. 

“‘ She is lazy, the idle huzzy!” 
croaked the hag, shaking the fair 
sleeper. ‘ The useless baggage can 
do nothing but pray and sleep.” 

Crescentia aroused herself, and her 
confusion heightened her charms. 
Antonio was wellnigh distracted when 
he saw before. him her whom he 
thought he had lost for ever. 

“Old sorceress!” cried he with 
vehemence—‘*‘ Where am I? And 
what image is that which you have 
placed before my wandering senses? 
Speak!—who is that blessed being? 
Crescentia, is it really thou? Dost 
thou still know thine own Antonio? 
Tell me how comest thou to be here?” 

‘“Hollo! my young gallant,” cried 
the old woman, “really you rave, as 
if you had lost your judgment. Is 
the storm still raging in your brain ?— 
has the lightning blasted your reason ? 
This girl is my daughter, and has ever 
been so.as far as I know.” 

“‘ [know you not,” said Crescentiay 
blushing deeply and addressing An- 
tonio. “ Ihaye never been in Padua.” 
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« Come,” said the old woman, in- 
terrupting them, “ let us go to sup- 
er." 

The meal was set, and consisted of 
vegetables and a flask of rich Floren- 
tine wine, which the old dame pro- 
duced out of a small cupboard. An- 
tonio could eat but little. He kept 
his eyes riveted on Crescentia, and 
his disturbed fancy was ever whisper- 
ing him that she was his dead bride. 
Then, again, he believed that he lay 
Bound up in a heavy dream—the vic. 
tim of a delirium which changed all 
the objects around him—that, perhaps, 
at that moment he was in the city, in 
his own home, suffering under the 
pressure of his own wild imaginations, 
and incapable of perceiving or recog’. 
nising any of his friends, who yet 
might be weeping around him, and 
striving to comfort his afflicted spirit. 

The storm was now past, and the 
stars were shining in the dark quiet 
sky. The old woman ate well, and 
drank better of the sweet wine. “Come, 
Master Antonio,” said she, after a 
pause, ** tell us what it was that took 
you to Padua, and brought you hither.” 

Antonio started from his reverie, 

* You are certainly entitled,” re. 
plied he, “to interrogate your guest; 
besides, you appear to have known my 
father, and, perhaps, my mother also.” 

* Well, indeed, did I know her,’’ 
said the old woman. ‘No one knew 
her better. Ay, ay, she died just six 
months before your father made out 
his second marriage with the Mar- 
chioness of Manfredi.” 

“So you are acquainted with that 
circumstance, too, are you ?” 

“ Yes, truly,” continued she; “ it 
appears as if I had that fair puppet 
for ever before mine eyes. Tell me, 
is your beautiful stepmother still alive ? 
When she came up from the country 
to be married, she was just in the hey- 
day of her charms.” 

“TI cannot tell you,” said Antonio, 
with a sigh, “all that I endured at 
the hands of this stepmother. She 
had thrown the spells of enchantment, 
as it were, around my father, who 
would rather have acted with the 
greatest injustice towards his oldest 
friends, and his own son, than have 
subjected her to the smallest incon- 
venience. But matters between him 
and her were at length very much 
changed. Yet, I believe, my heart 
now suffered more from witnessing 
their mutual hatred, than it had for- 
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merly done under its own multiplied 
vexations.” 

“‘ It appears, then, that matters went 
on bitter bad in your household ?” en. 
quired the old woman with a discord. 
ant chuckle. 

Antonio darted a keen glance at the 
hag as he replied, in a tone of confu- 
sion, **I know not how I have been 
led to speak, in this place, of my own 
misery and that of my parents.” 

The old woman drained the red 
wine which stood mantling in her glass 
like blood, and with loud laughter re- 
plied—* I know no such glorious sport 
—no such perfect heaven upon earth— 
as is to be witnessed when we see a 
husband and wife, once a most loving 
couple, now living together like cat 
and dog—tearing, scolding, and ban- 
ning one another like two tigers, and 
both ready to devote themselves to 
Satan, provided by doing so cach can 
annoy the other, or break the band 
that unites them. That, my boy, is 
the divinest spectacle that human life 
affords, and greatly is the sport en- 
hanced if we know that the pair, in the 
early delirium of their passion, broke 
through every law of God and man in 
order to come together, and to tie the 
bands which they now abominate so 
heartily. That, believe me, is a high 
festival for Satan and all his powers, 
and is celebrated as a jubilee through- 
out hell with tinkling cymbals. And 
now, touching these family affairs of 
yours—— But I must hold my tongue 
—perhaps I might say too much.” 

Crescentia looked sorrowfully to- 
wards the astonished Antonio. “ Never 
mind her,” whispered she. ‘ She is 
drunk, miserable woman.” 

But the old woman’s words had 
powerfully recalled to the mind of An- 
tonio the past, with all its dismal 
scenes. The gloomy day came back 
upon his.soul in which he had seen 
his stepmother on her deathbed, and: 
his father, in despair, cursing the hour 
of his birth, and entreating forgiveness 
of the spirit of his first wife. 

‘*Have you nothing more to tell 
us?” asked the old woman, arousing 

him with these words out of his deep 
reverie. 

«* What more can I have?” said 
Antonio, bitterly. ‘ You appear to 
know all about me, or to have. learnt 
it by means of some sort of second 
sight. Need I tell you that it was our 
old servant Roberto who poisoned my 
stepmother, stirred up to. revenge by 
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her dislike of him, and that he after- 
wards endeavoured, most accursedly, 
to fasten the crime on my father? He 
escaped from prison, scaled the wall 
-of the garden, and, in the grotto there, 
plunged his dagger into my father’s 
heart.” 

« Roberto! the old Roberto!” cried 
the hag as if in high glee; “ay, ay, 
what is there that one does not live to 
learn! This Roberto was in his early 
years a right good hypocrite—to all 
appearance a most holy dog; but he 
is now become, as I hear, a lad of the 
most determined metal, He stabbed 
himin the grotto, too ?—well, it is won- 
derful how all things hang together. 
Inthatsame grotto your father often sat 
with his first bride in the early years 
of their love, and there did he first 
swear to her eternal constancy. But 
drink, my son, drink, and go on with 
your story.” 

«I swore to avenge my father’s 
death,” said Antonio. 

«‘ Quite right,” answered the old 
woman ; “‘ revenge, revenge is a sweet 
and precious word!” 

*«‘ But Roberto,” added Antonio, 
«had escaped, and was nowhere to be 
found.” 


«© What a pity!” cried she. “ And 
now the thirst for revenge drives you 
through the world in pursuit of him ?” 


“It does. I have traversed Italy 
and searched every city, but as yet 
have discovered no trace of the mur- 
derer. The fame of Pietro d’Abano 
at length made me a sojourner in Pa- 
dua. I wished to learn wisdom from 
his lips; but when I was introduced 
to the family of Podesta” —— 

“‘ Now, speak out, child!” 

«*] know not what to say. I know 
not whether I am mad or dreaming. 
There I beheld the daughter of that 
house, the charming, the lovely Cres« 
centia : and here also I behold her very 
self. Surely that funeral ceremony 
was a bad unseasonable jest, and surely 
this disguise, this flight into the wil- 
derness, is just as ill-timed a deception. 
Discover yourself, discover yourself to 
me, my dear delightful Crescentia ; do 
you not know that my heart lives only 
in your bosom? Wherefore subject me 
to this cruel trial? Perhaps your pa- 
rents are in the next room, and hear 
all that we are saying. Oh! if so, 
lét them be called in. I have now 
suffered enough from this terrible test, 
which has been like to drive me mad.” 

The pale Crescentia gazed upon 


him with such an unutterable woeful. 
ness of expression, that tears forced 
themselves from his eyes. ‘ The 
man is surely drunk!” said the old 
woman. ‘ Come; tell me, is the daugh. 
ter of Podesta dead? 
she die?” 

“ This very evening,” answered the 
weeping Antonio, “ I met her funeral.” 

“Is it possible?” cried the old 
woman, delighted, and filling herself 
another glass. “ That will be good 
news for the family of Marconi in 
Venice.” 

“* Why so ?” asked Antonio. 

«‘ Because they are now the sole 
heirs of the wealthy Podesta. This is 
what that crafty family wished, but 
searcely could have hoped ever to be.” 

** Woman!” cried Antonio, with re: 
newed astonishment, ‘ you know 
every thing!” 

‘‘ Not quite every thing,” returned 
she, “hut some things ; and witchcraft, 
let me tell you, has something to do with 
it. Do not be too much shocked: butit 
was not for nothing that these Floren. 
tine gentry wished to bring me to the 
stake. Look me in the face, young- 
ster, and brush aside the locks from 
your forehead. There now, give me 
your left hand—now yourright. Well, 
that is strange and wonderful !—a ter- 
rible danger impends over you, but if 
you survive it, you shall again behold 
your beloved one.” 

“ T’other side the grave!” sighed 
Antonio. 

“ T’ other side the grave!” shouted 
the old woman, reeling with intoxica- 
cation— T’other side—what means 
that? I say on this side of it. T’other 
side, indeed! The grave has no 
t’other side. What words fools make 
use of!” 

Antonio was about to give her an 
angry answer, when Crescentia threw 
upon him such a beseeching glance, a8 
much as to say, “ Spare my mother!” 
that his indignation was completely 
disarmed. The old woman now began 
to yawnand rub her eyes, and at length, 
overpowered by her repeated draughts 
of strong wine, shé sank down fast 
asleep. The fire was extinguished on 
the hearth, and the lamp was burning 
low. Antonio stood meditating on his 
strange situation, and Crescentia was 
sitting at the window on a low foot- 
stool. At length the wearied youth 
put the question—* Where am I to 
sleep ?"’ : 

‘There is a chamber above us, 
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said Crescentia, with a sigh—and now 
for the first time he remarked that she 
had been weeping bitterly. She trim- 
med the lamp, and preceded him in 
silence. He followed her up thenarrow 
steps, and when they had entered the 
small dark chamber, the maid placed 
the lamp on a table, and was in the act 
of retiring. However, when she got 
to the door, she turned round and sur- 
veyed the young man with a deathlike 
glance ; she stood for a moment trem- 
bling before him, and then, uttering a 
loud shriek, fell in convulsions at his 
feet. * What ails you, my dear child?” 
said he, lifting her up. ‘* Be composed, 
and tell me your affliction.” 

“No,” cried the weeping damsel, 
“let me lie where I am. Would to 
God that I could die this moment at 
your feet! This is too dreadful. 
And I can do nothing. I cannot pre- 
vent it. Dumb and powerless, I must 
be a spectator of the infernal deed. 
Alas! you are a doomed man.” 

“Collect yourself,” said Antonio, 
comforting her, “ and tell me plainly 
what is the meaning of all this.” 

“TI resemble,” said she, in a voice 
broken by violent sobs—* I resemble, 


you say, your dead love, and yet I 
am she whose hand must lead you to a 


murder-grave. It is easy for my mo- 
ther to foretell that some terrible dan- 
ger is near you, knowing as she does 
the company that harbour nightly in 
this den. No man ever went forth 
alive out of this hell. Every moment 
brings nearer and nearer the steps of 
the dreadful Ildefons and the accur- 
sed Andrea, with their helpmates and 
followers. And yet I can do nothing 
but be the herald of your death. I 
can afford you no help, and no means 
of escape.” 

Antonio became alarmed. In con- 
siderable agitation, he groped for his 
sword, and examined the point of his 
dagger: and then he felt his courage 
and determination revive. Ardently 
as he had wished for death, he now 
felt that there was something too 
dreadful in meeting it in a robber’s 
den. * But you, my girl,” said he— 
“you, with such a countenance, and 
such a form—how can you consent to 
be the companion and helpmate of 
these murderous roffiatis ?” 

“‘T cannot escape,” answered she, 
“otherwise how gladly would I fly 
this house. And, alas! it has been 
determined that to-morrow I shall be 
carried away across the sea—the wife 
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of Andrea or Ildefons. Would t 
God that I might perish now!” 

“‘ Come,” cried Antonio, “ the door 
isopen. Fly with me—the night— 
the wood will protect us.” 

** Behold!” said the maiden, how 
strongly the windows are secured by 
thick iron stanchels. The door of the 
house is fastened with a great lock, 
the key of which my mother never 
parts with. Did you not observe how 
she turned the bolt immediately after 
you had entered the house.”’ 

‘¢ We might dispatch the old hag,” 
said Antonio, “and then obtain pos- 
session of her key.” 

‘* Murder my mother!” cried the 
maiden, turning pale, and clinging to 
Antonio, so that he could not stir hand 
or foot. | 

The young man quieted her appre- 
hensions. He then proposed, that as 
the old woman was intoxicated and 
fast asleep, they should softly abstract 
the key from her side, then open the 
door and escape. Crescentia appear- 
ed to have some hopes of the success 
of this plan. They therefore de- 
scended gently into the lower cham- 
ber, in which they found the old wo- 
man still sleeping soundly. Crescen- 
tia, with trembling hands, sought and 
found the key, and after some time, 
succeeded in loosening it from her gir- 
die. She made a sign to the youth: 
they softly approached the door, and 
cautiously inserted the key into the 
lock: Antonio was in the act of for- 
cing back the bolt with a firm noiseless 
hand, when he found that another per- 
son was, at the same moment, turning 
the lock from the outside. The door 
opened, and there stood before him, 
face to face, a huge savage-looking 
man. “Ildefonso!” shrieked the 
maiden ; and the youth recognised at 
the first glance the murderer of his 
father—Roberto. 

** What is the meaning of this?” 
said the robber, in a hoarse voice. . 
‘* How came you by the key?” 

** Roberto!” exclaimed Antonio, 
seizing the ruffian furiously by the 
throat. They struggled violently 
together; but the strength and acti- 
vity of the youth at length prevail- 
ed: he hurled the miscreant to the 
eafth, and planting his knee upon his 
breast, plunged his dagger into his 
heart.. .Mean-while, the old dame 
awoke with loud cries: she sprang 
up, and ‘tore away her daughter from 
the scene of strife, with shrieks and 
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curses: she dragged her into the up- 
per chamber, and bolted the door from 
within. Antonio was about to go up 
stairs to burst open the door, when 
severa. dark figures entered the cot- 
tage, and were not a little astonished 
to find their leader dead upon the floor. 
‘I now am your captain!” cried a 
stout figure, all over ornaments, sa- 
vagely drawing his sword as he said 
it. ‘Yes, provided Crescentia be 
given up to me’’—replied a younger 
robber fiercely. In a moment their 
swords were crossed, and they fell 
murderously to work. The lamp 
was upset, and they fought in the dark- 
ness from corner to corner, amid yells 
and curses. ‘ Are ye mad?” cried 
another voice, striking in during the 
fray—* Ye will allow the stranger to 
escape. Cut him down first, and set- 
tle your own disputes afterwards.” 
But the combatants, blind with rage, 
heard not what was said. The first 
streaks of dawn were now beginning 
to dapple the horizon. At this mo- 
ment, Antonio felt a hand aiming at 
his throat: he struck the murderer 


from him: “I am slain,’’ cried the 
latter, falling to the earth—* Fools, 
why don’t ye guard the door, and pre- 


vent his escape?” Mean-while, An- 
tonio had got to the open door—he 
bolted through the garden, and over 
the hedge, with the robbers at hisheels. 
He was only a few paces ahead of 
them, and they did their best to over- 
take him. Followed by their yells and 
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threats, he reached a spot in the wood 
from which several pathways diver, 
ed, and was uncertain which to take, 
He looked behind him, and seeing that 
his pursuers were separated, he attack. 
ed the nearest of them, and disabled 
him from following further. _ But, at 
the same instant, he heard renewed 
shouts, and looking into the wood, he 
saw new assailants coming upon him 
from a side-path, and likely to cut of 
his retreat. In this perplexity, he 
luckily fell in with his horse, grazing 
in a small open space, and seemingly 
quite refreshed. He lost not a mo. 
mentin springing upon its back; and 
no sooner had he seized the bridle, 
than the animal, as if aware of his 
master’s danger, carried him along a 
beaten track, with the speed of the 
wind, out of the wood. By degrees, 
the cries of his pursuers became faint. 
er and fainter: he reached the open 
country; and by the time he had re. 
covered from his frightful adventure, 
the city spires appeared shining be. 
fore him in the light of the morning 
sun. 

The strange appearance he present. 
ed, without his hat, and with his dress 
otherwise disordered, excited great 
curiosity among the crowds of coun 
people whom he fell in with on their 
way to the market, and the citizens 
looked upon him with astonishment as 
he dismounted before the great palace 
of Podesta. 


Cuap. IV. 


THE INCANTATION. 


That same night there were strange 
doings at Padua, which, as yet, men 
little wot of. No sooner had darkness 
enveloped the city in its heavy folds, 
than Pietro d’Abano set about ar- 
ranging all the utensils and instru- 
ments of his art, for the performance 
of a mysterious and wonderful opera- 
tion. He was clothed in a long robe 
inwrought with hieroglyphics; al- 
ready had he described the magic 
circle on the floor of his apartment, 
and made all the other preparations 
requisite for ensuring the mighty re- 
sult which he desired. He had dili- 
gently scrutinized the position of the 
stars, and now was waiting patiently 
for the propitious moment which was 
to crown all his expectations. 

His attendant, the hateful Bere- 
eynth, was likewise clothed in magi- 


cal attire, and moved about fetching 
and arranging all things according to 
his master’s commands. Painted co- 
verlets were spread upon the walls, 
and along the floor of the chamber: 
the great magic mirror was set up- 
right ; and now the moment drew on 
which the enchanter deemed most 
favourable for his schemes. 

“ Have you placed the crystals 
within the circle >” cried Pietro. “1 
have,” answered the caricature of 
humanity, bustling about unweariedly 
among the phials, glasses, humat 
skeletons, and other extraordinary 
furniture which littered: that strange 
apartment. The incense-vessel was 
now produced—a flame was kin 
on the altar—and the magician drew 
forth cautiously, and with almost 
trembling hand, from an innermost 
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recess, the mighty book of his science. 
«Is it time?” cried Berecynth. 
«Peace! said the old man solemnly, 
«and disturb not the holy charm with 
any useless mischievous babbling.” 
He read, at first softly, and then in 
a louder and more vehement voice, as 
he moved up and down, with measured 
steps, within the circle. After a time, 
he stopped and cried out, ** Go, and 
see what sort of appearance the hea- 
yens present.” 

«Thick darkness,’’ answered his 
servant, returning, ‘is over the face 
of the sky ; the clouds are gathering, 
and rain is beginning to fall.” “The 
heavens are propitious!” cried the old 
man— we must succeed.” He now 
knelt down, and, muttering impreca- 
tions, frequently touched the floor with 
his forehead. His countenance was 
flushed, and his eyes sparkled. He 
muttered the holy names which man 
is forbid to speak ; and after’a while 
he again sent his servant out to ex- 
amine the firmament. Mean-while, 
the gathering storm began to rage 
with all its force ; lightning and thun- 
der were slipt from their leashes, and 
the house trembled to its foundations. 


“ Hearken to the storm!” cried Bere-: 
eynth, coming back in haste,—** Hell 
has broken loose from below, and is 
abroad with all his fires; and what 
with the crashing thunderbolts that 
are bursting upon us from above, the 
globe herself is almost shaken from 


her sphere. Cease your incantations, 
lest the very bands break which hold 
the solid universe together !” 

“ Fool! madman!” cried the ma- 
gician—‘* Peace with that drivelling 
chatter! Haste and throw wide openall 
the doors—the door of the house also.” 

The dwarf departed to execute his 
master’s commands. The magician, 
in the mean time, lighted the conse. 
crated tapers. With shuddering steps 
he approached the great torch which 
stood upon a lofty stand, and when it, 
too, had taken fire, then he prostrated 
himself to the ground, and offered up 
louder and louder adjurations. His 
eyes streamed with fire; his limbs 
trembled as if convulsively ; and the 
cold sweat of anxiety burst forth from 
every pore. With frantic gestures, 
and in dreadful terror, the dwarf came 
bounding back from his errand, and 
took refuge within the circle. ‘ The 
world is bursting into pieces!” cried 
he, with pale features and chattering 
feeth. * All the elements of horror 
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and fury are abroad ; but every living 
creature has retreated into the inner- 
most recess of its dwelling, in order to 
escape the anguish of this terrible 
time.” 

The old man raised his countenance 
from the ground, death-pale, and with 
an expression of unfathomable hor- 
ror, cried aloud in a strange accent— 
‘* Silence! miserable slave! and dis- 
turb not the work. Take heed that 
you lose not your senses. The most 
appalling is yet to come.” 

With a loud voice, as if he would 
burst his chest, he again commenced 
reading and praying. His breath 
often failed ; and the violent exertions 
he made, appeared as if they would 
kill him. Then suddenly was heard 
a confused noise of voices wrangling 
with oneanother. They whispered— 
they raved—they laughed — they 
blended together in song; and with 
the whole was mixed up an intricate 
chiming of strange instruments, All 
the utensils now became living, and 
danced up and down the apartment. 
From every wall in the house, strange 
creatures of all kinds came pouring 
forth — beasts and monsters, abor. 
tions and living caricatures of the 
most abominable description — and 
writhed and twisted themselvesaboutin 
figures of the most complicated variety. 

‘* Master!” cried Berecynth, * the 
house will soon be too small to hold 
them. What is to be done with this 
interminable host of spectres? Surely 
they must eat up one another. Alas! 
woe’s me! each one of them is ever 
developing itself iato ghastlier and 
more frantic numbers. I shall lose 
my senses amid their swarms, their 
yellings, and fifings—their bursts of 
laughter, and shrieks of passionate 
dreariment, Look! master, look! 
the walls are dilating—the chambers 
are stretching themselves away into 
vistas of infinity. We stand amid 
immeasurable halls. The ceilings 
are lifting themselves up into vaults 
of unfathomable height. And still 
the phantoms are shooting forth on 
all sides, and ever keep multiplying 
themselves with the growing space. 
What is to be done? Have you no 
succour for us amid the trials of this 
dreadful hour ?” 

Here Pietro raised himself up, dread- 
fully exhausted. ‘* Look out once 
more,” said he in a low voice; direct 
thine eyes to the Cathedral, and tell 
me what thou see’st,”” 


* 
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‘¢ If I stir a step,” said Bereeynth 
in perplexity, “I shall trample on the 
heads of these good people here. They 
are writhing on all sides of me like 
snakes, and laughing scornfully in my 
face. Are they spirits—real substan- 
tial goblins, or mere empty phantoms ? 
I say, you devils, unless you get out 
of my way, I shall certainly tread on 
the green or blue snouts of some of 
you. Let every one look out for him- 
self!’ So saying, he dashed into the 
midst of them. 

Allwasnowstill, and Pietro stood up. 
He made a sign, and the whole spectre 
host vanished from the place. He 
wiped the sweat from his forehead, 
and drew his breath more freely. 
Here his servant returned, and said, 
“ Master, every thing is now quiet 
and gracious. At first, light phan- 
toms went flying past me, and vanished 
in the dark sky; and then, when I 
had fixed my eyes on the Cathedral, a 
mighty peal arose, as if all the chords 
of a giant’s harp had at once been 
made shiver, while, at the stroke, 
every street and house trembled. Then 
the great door of the cathedral flew 
open; sweet flutings arose upon the 
air, and a soft serene light flooded the 
interior of the church. A female 
form came forth into the beams, pale, 
but radiant as an angel, and crowned 
with a coronet of flowers. She step- 
ped out of.the church door, and an 
escort of gentle lights guided her steps 
along the streets through which she 
had to pass. With erect head and 
folded hands she glided on towards 
our dwelling. Is this she whom you 
- expect ?” 

«* Take this golden key,” answered 
Pietro, “* and open with it the inner- 
most and most sumptuous apartment 
in my house. The purple couch is 
spread, and the perfumes are burning. 
Then betake yourself to rest. Make 
no further enquiries about what you 
have witnessed to-night. Be silent and 
obedient, as you value your life.” 

‘«* I know my own place, I believe,” 
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said the dwarf, taking hitnself off with 
the key, and darting a malicious glance 
behind him as he went. 

Mean-while gentle strains were heard 
coming nearer and nearer. Pietro 
went down into his entrance-hall, and 
at the same moment there glided into 
it the pale corpse of Crescentia, dress. 
ed in her winding-sheet, and still hold. 
ing the crucifix in her folded hands, 
The magician placed himself before 
her; she opened her eyes wide, and, 
trembling from head to foot, started 
back from him in horror, so that the 
crown of flowers was shaken from her 
head. In silence he parted her folded 
hands; but in the left she still held 
fast the cross. Taking her by the 
right, he led her through the range of 
his apartments; and she went with 
him—arigid and unconscious form that 
regarded him not. 

At length they reached a remote 
chamber; in which they halted. It was 
most sumptuously adorned with purple 
and gold, silk and satin, and the light 
even of broad day fell with faint and 
deadened rays through the heavy eur- 
tains. The sorcerer motioned his 
victim towards the couch, and the un- 
conscious being, filled so strangely 
with life, lifted and let fall her fair 
head, like a lily stirred by the wind, 
as she sank down on the purple co- 
verlet, breathing asifin agony. The 
old man poured a precious essence 
from a golden flask into a small crys- 
tal saucer, and held it to herlips. The 
maiden swallowed the miraculous 
draught, opened her eyes once more, 
and gazed upon him whom in life she 
had regarded as her friend; she then 
turned from him with an expression of 
abhorrence, and sank into a deep 
slumber. 

The magician now retired, locking 
the apartment. The whole house was 
buried in profound repose. He be- 
took himself to his own chamber, 
there, amid his books and. magical in- 
struments, to await the sunrise and the 
business of the day. 


Cuap. V. 
Tue SearcH. 


When the unhappy youth Antonio 
was sufficiently rested, Podesta and a 
large troop of armed followers rode 
out with him on the following day, to 
search for the hut, and to capture the 


hateful hag and her banditti. The 
account given by Antonio, had made 


the disconsolate father very anxious to 
behold the maiden who so closely Te 
sembled his dead daughter. 

‘Is it possible,” said the old mat) 
as he rode along, “that a dream | 
have often had should turn out to be 
really true ?” : 
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The father was too eager to reach 
the spot to carry on much conversa- 
tion with Antonio. They at length 
entered the wood, and the youth ex- 

ected to be able to recover the traces 
of his late journey. But so terribly 
had the events of that dreadful night 
perplexed and shaken his soul, that he 
was unable, with all his pains, to fix 
upon the path along which, during the 
storm, he had been carried with the 
madness of despair. They crossed the 
country in all directions; and wher- 
ever a thicket or trees were to be seen, 
Antonio spurred up to them, in hopes 
of detecting the robbers’ den, or (if its 
inhabitants had taken themselves off, 
as he thought extremely probable) of 
at least discovering some traces that 
they had been there. At length, after 
they had spent the greater part of the 
day in a fruitless quest, Podesta came 
to the conclusion that the whole had 
been a mere vision, fabricated by the 
youth’s brain, fevered by the bewil- 
derment of grief. ‘ The discovery,” 


exclaimed he, * would be too great 
good-luck for me, for I was born to be 
the most unfortunate of men!”’ 

It was now necessary that they 
should bait their horses. at a village 


hard by. Its inhabitants had never 
heard of their suspected neighbours, 
and the corpse of the slain robber had 
not been found any where in the coun- 
try round about. After a time they 
again took the road, although Podesta 
now followed Antonio with very little 
hopes of success. They questioned 
every peasant they met, but could get 
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no satisfactory answer to their queries. 
Towards evening they came upon a spot 
which had the appearance of having 
been much disturbed ; ashes andrubbish 
lay scattered around—here and there 
charred beams were visible among the 
ruins, and the neighbouring trees also 
bore the traces of fire. The youth 
thought he recognised the place. Here, 
thought he, surely stood the dwelling 
of the murderers; here it was that 
that strange apparition of Crescentia 
appeared tome. The company halted. 
Far and wide there was not a house in 
sight—not a human being to be seen. 
They dispatched a servant to the 
nearest farm, and, after a time, he 
brought back with him an old man on 
horseback. The old man said that, 
about a year ago, a cottage on this 
spot had been set on fire by some sol- 
diers ; that the proprietor of the ground 
had been living for the last ten years 
at Rome, in expectation of some 
priestly office; and that his steward 
had gone to Ravenna to collect some 
outstanding debts. 

Dispirited and weary, the travellers 
returned to the city. Podesta deter- 
mined to give up all his offices, to re- 
tire from business, and even to leave 
Padua, where every thing reminded 
him of his misfortune. Antonio re- 
solved to become a pupil of the re- 
nowned Abano, and to try to forget 
his miseries in the studies of that 
famous school. He obtained lodgings 
in the house of that great man, who 
now for some time past had been his 
friend. 


VI. 


BERECYNTH. 


A short time after these events, the 
old priest met the melancholy Anto- 
nio, and thus accosted him—* You 
also, then, have joined that unhappy 
school and its pernicious teacher, 
who will lead your soul to perdi- 
tion?” 

_ What makes you so bitter against 
him, my pious friend?” replied An- 
tonio. ‘ Why should not religion and 
science go hand in hand, as they cer- 
tainly do in the case of my worthy 
teacher? He is a man whom the 
whole world honours, whom princes 
love and cherish, and whom our holy 
father himself is about to elevate to 

gh ecclesiastical dignity. Why 
should you chafe against him whom 
every one else loves? You do so be- 


cause you know not the man. Get 
acquainted with him, cultivate his so- 
ciety, and you will soon venerate him, 
and recant all your prejudices.” 

‘¢ Never!”’ cried the priest, with ve- 
hemence. ‘ Young man,” continued 
he, * let me warn you to be on your 
guard against him, and that hellish 
retainer of his; for, whatever doubts 
there may be about his master, there 
is no mistaking who he is.” 

*¢ The little Berecynth,” answered 
Antonio, * is certainly an absurd and 
unprepossessing figure, and I often 
wonder that the noble Pietro can en- 
dure to have him so much about him 
ashe has. But why shoulda hump. ~ 
back, and other grievous deformities, 
prejudice us against a poor fellow. 
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creature, to whom nature has been so 
illiberal ?” 

“‘ Mighty fine words!—a very de- 
licate mode of expressing it!” cried 
thepriestscornfully. ‘Let metell you, 
young man, that such sentiments are 
marrow to the bones of these sor- 
cerers and liars. But look, here comes 
the scarecrow—I cannot bear even to 
look upon him, much less could I en- 
dure to converse with him. Well and 
wisely has it been said, Cave quos 
Deus ipse notavit.” 

Berecynth, who had caught up these 
last words, came skipping forwards. 
“Is your beauty, then, my good sir,” 
said he, ** so transcendant as to entitle 
you to pronounce such severe judg- 
ments upon others?) My master, who 
is a handsome, majestic man, enter- 
tains no such harsh, illiberal notions. 
What! you little, stunted, rickety, 
red-nosed, snivelling abortion — you 
wry-mouthed, wrinkled old wretch, 

‘it is truly a good one to hear you 
preaching about my ugliness! Why, 
you miserable dwarf, your head is 
hardly on a level with the pulpit 
cushion when you are holding forth 
there ; and you dare not cross the 
street when the wind blows, such spin- 
dies are your shanks. The congre- 
gation cannot even see you when you 
are gesticulating before the altar, and 
require all their Christian faith to be- 
lieve that you are really present ; and 
yet this mannikin, this nonentity, is 
talking big here, as if he were a per- 
fect Goliath. Believe me, I could cut 
as gooda priest as you are, any day, out 
of my own nose, to say nothing of the 
hump I carry both in front and rear.” 

The enraged priest had withdrawn 
before the conclusion of this attack, 
and Antonio was about to chide Bere- 
cynth for his petulant behaviour, 
when the latter cried out, “* A truce 
with your moralizing—I can stand 
that at the hands of no man extept 
my own master, and he beats the 
world at morality, philosophy, and all 
that sort of thing. But this weather- 
cock monk here, who goes creaking 
round on the pivot of envy and malig- 
nity, because he perceives that his 
authority and prosperity are declining 
before the influence of my glorious 
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master—he, let me tell you, shall 
never be permitted to open his tooth. 
less gums in my presence, without my 
bringing all my jaw to bear upon him; 
and let me add, that from a young 
student like yourself I can abide no 
contradiction ; for I had begun to 
shave long before your father was out 
of his baby-clothes, and I was a boy at 
school before your illustrious grand- 
sire was breeched, therefore show re- 
spect where respect is due, and re. 
member whose presence you are in,” 

«* Do not be angry, my little man,” 
said Antonio— I mean you well.” 

‘* Mean what you please!” said 
Berecynth. ‘ My master is now pre- 
late—do you know that ?—and rector 
of the university ; and a new gold 
chain of office has just been sent to 
him from Paris. You must come and 
see him, for he is about to set out 
upon a journey, and wishes to con- 
verse with you before he starts. A 
word in your ear—you must be shyer 
of priests’ company if you would bea 
philosopher.” 

So saying, the dwarf hirpled off, and 
Antonio turning to his friend, the 
young Spaniard Alphonso, who had 
that moment joined him, said, “ I 
never know, when conversing with 
that abortion, whether he is in jest or 
earnest, he appears to make such 
scornful sport of himself and all other 
creatures.” 

«‘ That,” answered Alphonso, “is 
by way of comforting and compen- 
sating himself for his own ungainli- 
ness. In his scornful imagination he 
conceives all other people to be like 
himself. But have you heard of the 
new honours which have been be- 
stowed upon our great teacher?” 

«The world,” returned Antonio, 
‘recognises his lofty worth; and 
since our holy father the Pope has 
now made him a prelate, that surely 
ought to tiethe tongues of all those 
envious priests and monks who have 
never ceased traducing this excellent 
and pious man. 

The friends parted, and Antonio 
hastened to take farewell of his 
teacher for some days. The dwarf 
received him at the door with a gri- 
ning attempt to appear cordial. 


Cuar. VII. 
Tue PorrLe CHAMBER. 
Twilight had now set in, and An- went in quest of his teacher. Finding 


tonio, after Berecynth had left him, 


him neither in the hall nor the library, 
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he traversed many rooms, and at 
length came to an apartment in the 
very interior of the house, which he 
had never before been in. Here, be- 
side a glimmering lamp, sat Pietro, 
who was not a little surprised to be- 
hold the young Florentine enter; 
while the latter, in his turn, paused in 
astonishment over the skeletons and 
strange implements by which the old 
man was surrounded. Pietro came 
forward in some confusion: * It was 
not here that I expected you,” said he, 
“ T intended to have met you out of 
doors, or to have visited you in your 
own apartment. I am about to set 
out to meet the Pope’s ambassador, in 
order to receive at his hands, in all 
humility and thankfulness, the new 
honours our holy father has been 
pleased to lavish upon me.” Then— 
perceiving that Antonio still continued 
to gaze with astonishment upon the 
strange apparatus before him—he con- 
tinued, ** You are suprised to behold 
all these strange instruments: they 
are necessary for the prosecution of 
my studies ; and, after you have regu- 
larly attended my lectures on natural 
philosophy, their use shall probably 
be explained to you.” 

At this moment an occurrence took 
place which completely drew off An- 
tonio’s attention from all these objects. 
A door, which appeared closed, but 
which was in reality ajar, opened itself 
wide, and the youth saw into a cham- 
ber filled with purple light. In the 
rosy glow stood a pale spectral form, 
which nodded and smiled. Swift as 
lightning the old man wheeled round, 
banged to the door, and locked it with 
a golden key. Trembling, and pale 
as death, he then threw himself into a 
chair, while great drops of sweat ran 
down his forehead. When he had 
somewhat recovered himself, he made 
a sign to Antonio to approach, and 
said with a quivering voice, ‘ This 
mystery, too, my young friend, shall 
one day be cleared up to you. Do 
not think ill of me, my beloved son. 
Thee, before all others, have I chosen 
to initiate into my profound know- 
ledge. Thou shalt be my true scholar 
and my heir.. But leave me now: 
retire to thine own chamber, and pray 
to heaven and the holy powers to be- 
friend thee.” 

Antonio could make no reply, so 
greatly was he surprised and shocked 
by the apparition he had seen, and so 
much was he bewildered by the man- 
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ner of his revered teacher ; for it ap- 
peared to him as if Pietro were tar 
gling to keep down a storm of wrath, 
and as if suppressed fury were burn- 
ing in his ferocious eyes, 

On retreating into the antechamber, 
he there found Berecynth engaged in 
catching flies, and throwing them to 
an ape. The two appeared to vie 
with each other which could make the 
most hideous faces., At this moment 
the master summoned his familiar with 
a voice of thunder, and the abortion 
hobbled into his chamber. Antonio 
heard high words ensue, and Pietro 
rating him in a towering passion. The 
dwarf then rushed forth, weeping and 
howling, with a stream of blood run- 
ning down his nose. ‘ Cannot he 
close his own doors, and be damned 
to him!” bellowed he out, ‘ all-power- 
ful miscreant that he is. The master 
is stupid, and the servant must bear 
the blame.” Turning to Antonio, 
“ And you, sir—his most devoted— 
take yourself off to your garret, and 
leave me alone with my good friend, 
my dear Pavian, here. He, at least, 
has a human heart, and is the very 
brother of my soul. Come, tramp! 
—my Pylades must finish his feast of 
flies, and his Orestes must set about 
catching them.” 

Antonio withdrew in great bewil- 
derment. He retired to his own 
apartment—an attic in a remote quar- 
ter of the house which he had selected, 
because there he could pursue his 
studies in greater privacy. He look- 
ed out over flood and field, and his 
thoughts turned upon her whom he 
had lately lost. Her picture was in 
his hand, and some playthings, which 
had been hers in childhood, were ly- 
ing on the floor: but especially dear 
to him was a nightingale, which was 
pouring forth its notes of sorrow, as 
if its own heart had been overburden- 
ed with woe. This bird had been 
Crescentia’s favourite, and now the 
enthusiastic youth cherished it as a 
holy possession—the last memorial of 
his earthly happiness. a 

He had given up the society of all 
his friends except the Spaniard Al- 
phonso, who was attached to him by 
the admiration they shared in common 
for the great Pietro. Podesta had 
left Padua and gone to Rome, with 
the full intention of disinheriting his 
relations—the Marconi family in Ve- 
hice. The old man despaired of re- 
covering the twin-daughter of Cres- 
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eeptia, who had been stolen from him 
in her infancy ; and he now felt her 
loss all she mare bitterly, on accopat 
‘of the hopes that had heen awakened 
within him by the night-adventure of 
Antonio, 

Next morning Pietro set eut on his 
journey, accompanied by the faithful 
nay and Antonie was left 
alone in the great house, every room 
of which was locked. When night 
game, sleep was a stranger to his eyes: 
that bewildering figure he had caught 
a glimpse of, stood for ever before 
him: its presence had shaken his very 
soul—yet he now contemplated it with 
feelings of delight. He felt that he 
had lost all power over his thoughts, 
and that images he could not gras 
were incessantly flitting before his 


The nightingale was singing on the 
outside of the window ; he looked out, 
and saw that it was raining hard: ac- 
cordingly, he took the bird in, and 

aced it on the top of an old cup- 

oard. While he was in the act of 
stretching forth to put down the cage 
moore securely, the chain broke by 
which the miniature of Crescentia was 
suspended round his neck, and the 

icture, rolling towards the wall, got 

ehind the cupboard. The youth 
stooped down to search for the be- 
doved token ; but with all his groping, 
he could not recover it from beneath 
the huge lumbering press. Fate 
seemed determined to persecute him 
in the small as well as in the great 
gecurrences of his life. He endea- 
youred to drag the cupboard from its 
place, but found that it was fastened 
to the wall, His impetuosity now 
knew no bounds. He seized an old 
iron bar which he found in the ante- 
ehamber, and laboured with all his 
might to force the press from its posi- 
tion ; it at length gave way, and was 


torn from its fastenings with a loud . 


erash. By degrees, he so far removed 
it as to be able to insert himself be- 
tween it and the wall ; and, on looking 
down, he beheld his beloved picture. 
It lay on the broad handle of a door 
which opened inte the wall. He 
placed the miniature in his bosom, 
and turned the handle ; the door open- 
ed, and, after he had pushed the old 
somewhat further out of his way, 
perceived that it stood at the top 

of a flight of steps leading down into 
deep ness. He commenced the 
descent, which appeared as if it wound 
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away into some of the lower apart. 
nna by At length 4 came to the 
bottom of the stairs; and, after gi 
ing about for some time in the dar 
his hand came in contact with an iron 
ring, which he pulled, and immediate. 
ly the wall opened, while a flood of 
purple light flowed in w him, 
Before entering, he pel yo door, 
and found that it opened by a spring, 
which was touched whenever the ri 

was pulled. He closed the door he. 
hind him, and stepped forwards sofily 
into the chamber. A rich crimson 


“carpet covered the floor ; heavy hang. 


ings of purple silk curtained the win- 
dows, and scarlet cloth decorated with 
gold hung around a bed which steod 
in the apartment, Profound repose 
reigned around ; no noise from the 
street could reach that quiet chamber, 
the windows of which looked out upon 
a small garden. With suspended 
breath the youth stood in the middle 
of the chamber and listened—at length 
he thought he heard the respiration 
as if of a person sleeping. With beat- 
ing heart he approached the bed, to 
see whether any one was in it; and, 
drawing aside the curtains, what wi 
his consternation, when he beheld 
before him, pale as a corpse, but 
sleeping sweetly, the image ‘of his 
own beloved Crescentia! Her boson 
rose and fell visibly, and a tender 
bloom began to suffuse her pale li 
which were stirred by an almost 
perceptible smile. Her hair was 
dishevelled, and fell in heavy tresses 
down her shoulders, For ‘a long 
sme Antonie stood entranced ; Ligh 
ength, driven by a supernatural im- 
pulse, he seized her white hand, and 
endeavoured to awaken the fair sleeper, 
She uttered a piercing cry ; in terror 
he let go her arm, which sunk, as if 
wearied, on the cushion, After a time, 
however, the bands of her charmed 
sleep gave way, and like clouds, that, 
stirred by the light morning wind, 
rise and sink in wavering wreaths 
among the mountain valleys, she began 
to move—again she relapsed into her 
trance, and again she strove to dra¥ 
herself forth out of the captivity of 
slumber, She raised her arms to her 
head, and, the sleeves of her dress 
falling back, disclosed their fair pre- 
portions ; she folded her hands, and 
again let them drop on the coverlet; 
she lifted up her head, and her a 
shone fair in the rosy light, but 
her eyes were closed, and her hair 
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braided it back with her long delicate 
fingers ; at last she raised herself up- 
right, and, heaving a profound sigh, 
opened her eyes wide. : 

She gazed upon Antonio as if she 
saw him not ; she shook her head, and, 
grasping the golden tassels that hung 
down from the top of the bed, she 
raised herself upon her feet, and stood, 
a tall slender form, surrounded by 
purple shadows ; she then advanced a 
few steps towards the youth, who gave 
way as she approached, and, with-a 
childlike expression of surprise, laying 
her hand upon his shoulder, she smiled 
graciously, and said, in a gentle voice, 
“ Antonio! ” 

The youth, overpowered by a crowd 
of mixed emotions—fear, astonish- 
ment, and delight blending with the 
profoundest pity—knew not what to 
do—whether he should rush to em- 
brace her, fall at her feet, or yield up 
his soul in a passion of tears. That 
was the very same tone which he so 
often before heard, and which his 
heart was never able to resist. * Thou 
livest!” he exelaimed, in a voice chok- 
ed by the swelling feelings of his 
heart. 

The sweet smile which was spread- 
ing from her pale lips over her cheeks 
and eyes, suddenly disappeared, and 
was succeeded by a fixed expression of 
the deepest and most unutterable an- 
guish. Antonio could not sustain her 
look ; he covered his face with his 
hand, and cried out, “ Art thou a 
spirit ?”” 

The apparition came nearer him, 
and, removing his arm from before 
his face, said, in a soft quivering 
voice, * Nay, look upon me—I am 
not dead, but neither am I alive. 
Reach me the saueer yonder.” 

A fragrant liquid stood in the 
erystal dish ; he handed it to her 
with trembling hand; she put it to 
her lips, and swallowed it in slow 
draughts. « Alas! my poor Antonio,” 
said she, “ I borrow earthly strength 
from this cup merely that I may re- 
veal to you a most hellish deed, and 
entreat you to assist in restoring me 
to that repose from which I have been 


80 unnaturally torn, and which Ilong ~ 


to return to with all the longings of 
my soul.” . 

She had sunk down in an arm-chair, 
and Antonio ‘placed himself at her 
feet. « The arts of hell,” continued 
the, “have apparently aroused me 


' in black ringlets over her face; she 


from the slesp of death. The man 
whom I, in my inexperience, worship- 
ped as an apostle, is, let me tell you, 
one of the lowest of the spirits of per- 
dition. To him I am indebted for 
this dread semblance of life. He loves 
me, he says—Oh! how I shrank from 
him in horror as soon as my eyes, 
opened from their death-sleep, reeog- 
nised him! I sleep, 1 breathe, | live, 
and the monster promises that my life 
shall continue, provided I will give 
myself up to him with my whole 
heart, and become his bride within the 
secrecy of these mysterious walls. 
But oh! Antonio, how heavy each 
hated word of his falls upon my sonl. 
All my passionate longings for death 
are counteracted by his infermal art. 
Was it not dreadful for my soul, al- 
ready im its place of rest, and begin- 
ning to develope new intuitions, to be 
torn back so cruelly from its mansions 
of repose? My body had become 
strange to me, and I looked upon it as 
a hateful thing. Like a slave who 
had been freed, I came back to fetters 
and a dungeon. Assist me, my faith- 
ful one, assist me to break through 
these aceursed spells.” 

“ How?” cried Antonio; “ Godin 
heaven! what must I endure? Have 
I again found thee? and eanst thou 
not tarry with us in the land of the 
living ? Wilt thou not come and live 
with thy parents and me ?” 

‘s? Tis impossible,” cried Crescentia, 
her paleness waxing of a yet more 
ashen hue. * Ah, life!l__who would 
ever wish for life who had once parted 
from it? Thou, my poor Antonio, 
canst not conceive the longing, the 
love, the rapture with which I desire 
death, and pray for it to come. In 
God's bosom I am restored to my pa- 
rents, and there I love thee and them 
with a freer and more enduring love. 
But alas! when the thought of our 
love and of our youthful years comes 
over my present soul—when, in 
solitude here, I hear the well-known 
singing of my nightingale — what 
sweet anguish and what dismal 
flit across the twilight of my exist: 
ence. Oh, help to rescue me from 
such a life as this !” ‘ 

« What can I do for thee?” asked 
Antonio. 

The powers of the apparition were 


‘by this time exhausted. “ She reposed 


for a while with closed eyes, and then 
answered in a faint voice, “ Ah! if I 
could but enter a church, and be’ pre- 
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sent when the host is elevated before 
all the congregation, methinks in that 
blessed moment I could die with joy.” 

«¢ What is there to prevent me,” 
said Antonio, “from delivering up 
this monster Pietro to the Inquisi- 
tion ?” 

« No, you must not think of that,” 
sighed Crescentia in dismay. ‘ You 
know him not; he is too powerful ; 
he would escape, and again spirit me 
away by means of his accursed spells. 
You must go quietly to work, if you 
would succeed.” 

The youth’ collected his scattered 
senses, and conversed for a consider- 
able time with his formerly affianced 
‘bride. At length her speech grew 
indistinct and her eyes waxed heavy ; 
she drank again of the enchanted cup, 
and then went to lie down upon her 
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couch. ‘“ Farewell,” cried she, as if 
in a dream ; “forget me not!” She 
ascended the bed, and laid herself 
peacefully down ; her hands clasped 
the €rucifix, and she kissed it with 
closed eyes; she then motioned her 
lover away, and sunk back in slumber, 
Antonio gazed upon her as he with. 
drew ; he touched the spring in the 
wall, and the invisible door opened; 
he ascended the narrow winding stairs, 
and, entering his own room, replaced 
the cupboard in its former position, 
and then, when the nightingale wel. 
comed him back with her swelling 
notes of woe, he burst into a flood of 
tears. He, too, like his own affianced 
one, now longed ardently for death; 
but mean-while his whole mind was 
bent upon delivering her from. her 
present dreadful condition. 


VIII. 


Tue DisENCHANTMENT, 


All the bells in the city were peal- 
ing merrily in celebration of the fes- 
tival of Easter. The people were 
thronging towards the Cathedral in 
order to keep that holy fast, as well 
as to behold the renowned Abano in- 
vested with his new dignities. The stu- 
dents were escorting their illustrious 
teacher, who moved humbly along 
amid the respectful greetings of all 
classes of people—the pride of the city, 
and the model which all the youth 
strove to imitate. At the door of the 
Cathedral the crowd drew back in pro- 
found reverence to make way for the 
consecrated Pietro, who, in his pre- 
late’s robes and golden chain, and 
with his long beard and silver locks, 
resembled an aged emperor or ancient 
father of the church. 

A lofty seat had been prepared for 
him near the altar, in order that the 
congregation might get a good view 
of him; and the church being now 
filled, the celebration of high mass 
began. The little priest read the 
lessons of the day—and old and young, 
rich and poor, united with one heart 
to’ celebrate the resurrection of our 
Lord, and to console themselves un- 
der all the trials and troubles of this 
world with the hope of a life of eter- 
nal happiness hereafter. 

The first part of the service was 
just over, when the astonished con- 
gregation beheld Antonio leading into 
the church a figure shrouded in a thick 
veil. He led the figure close up to 


the altar, placed it right over against 
Pietro, and then prostrated himself in 
prayer. The veiled figure stood as 
if frozen, and those who were near 
saw its dark eyes burning within the 
shadow of the veil. Pietro raised 
himself from his seat, and again sank 
back pale andtrembling. The sacred 
music was pealing forth its full sym- 
phonies when ¢he figure began slowly 
to unveil itself—its countenance was 
disclosed—and the people recognised 
with horror the features of the dead 
Crescentia. A shudder ran through 
the whole church ; even those who 
were farthest off felt their flesh creep 
when they beheld that death-pale form 
praying fervently, and turning ifs 
large flashing eyes upon the priests at 
the altar. The mighty Pietro a 

peared as if he had been struck dead; 
his ghastly features might have been 
taken for those of a corpse, but for 
the violent convulsions which, from 
time to time, agitated his frame. The 
priests now elevated the consecrated 
host, and the trumpets announced the 
actual presence of our Lord. At that 
moment the pale apparition, with 4 
ery of joy and an expression of rap- 
ture on her face, stretching forth her 
arms, shouted, ** Hosannah!"’ so that 
the whole church rang—and then fell 
down dead, and lay rigid and motion- 
less at the feet of the magician. The 
music ceased—the people rushed to 
the spot, with consternation and hot. 
ror depicted on every countenances 
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the noblemen and students were en- 
deavouring to comfort and support 
the venerable old man whom the scene 
had so dreadfully agitated, whey An- 
tonio shouted aloud, ** Death and de- 
struction !—he was the man that did 
it!” He then recounted to them the 
terrible tale—he laid bare the hellish 
art and magical practices of the trem- 
bling Pietro—he told them of his own 
fearful interview with the dead-alive 
Crescentia. Nosooner had he finished 
than a storm of wrath, curses, and 
abhorrence broke forth on all sides 
against the agonized sinnner ; and in 
the blindness of their fury the people 
had-wellnigh torn him in pieces on 
the spot. Away with him,” they 
cried, “ to the gallows or the rack !” 
At this moment the inquisitors ap- 
proached: Pietro raised himself up, 
and his person appearing to dilate, he 
struck out furiously around him with 
agiaut’sstrength. He trode up tothe 
corpse of Creseentia, which lay smil- 
ing before him like an image of holi- 
ness—he gazed upon it for a moment, 
and then, with eyes flashing fire, forced 
his way through the middle of the 
crowd. The people gave way before 
the terror of his presence, and he es- 
caped into the streets. Here, how- 
ever, the crowd rallied, and pursued 
him with yells and curses. Not being 
able to overtake him, they pelted him 
with stones ; but at length the magi- 
cian, bleeding and dropping with sweat, 
while his teeth chattered with agony, 
reached the threshold of his own door. 

He secreted himself in the inner- 
most chamber in his house, while Be- 
recynth, curious to know what the 
disturbance was all about, went out 
nto the street and encountered the 
full fury of the mob. “Seize the 
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devil’s-mask!” cried they; “ tear his 
famulus in pieces! The wretch does 
not know what the inside of a church 
is like.” Berecynth was seized—his 
cries and entreaties were in vain. No- 
thing was heard on all sides but im- 
precations and menaces of death. 
“* Carry me before a judge,” cried the 
dwarf, “ and my innocence will be 
made apheeee The police upon 

hold of him, and conveyed 
him to prison. The mob thronged 
after him. ‘ Come along!” cried the 
jailer, I have plenty of chains and 
fagots in readiness for you, my litile 
man.” Berecynth endeavoured to 
escape, but the constables kept fast 
hold of him. One held him by the 
throat, another by the arms, another 
by the legs, and a fourth by the head, 
in order to make sure of their victim. 
While all this tumult was going on, 
and while the people were thus cur- 
sing and laughing, his bearers were 
driven suddenly asunder—a cravat re- 
mained in the hands of one of them, 
a jacket in the hands of another—the 
third held a cap, and the fourth a shoe 
—but the dwarf himself wasnowhereto 
beseen. He could not be said to have 
escaped—he had vanished—the people 
knew not how. 

The mob now broke open the man- 
sion of Abano, and found the magician 
lying dead and drenched in blood 
upon his couch. They plundered the 
house, and set on fire all the magical 
instruments, books, and other strange 
furniture which it contained ; and now 
the city resounded with nothing but 
execrations on the man whom yester- 
day all had honoured as the very am- 
bassador of God. Their abhorrence 
of his unheard-of wickedness was the 
greater on that very account. 


Cnap. IX. 
Tue Hermit’s CELL. 


A few days afterwards, when the 
popular agitation had somewhat sub- 
sided, the corpse of Pietro was buried 
at midnight, out of consecrated ground. 
The body of the fair Crescentia was 
also again solemnly interred. Then 
Antonio, and his friend Alphonso, 
determined to leave Padua— Antonio 
to go to Florence, and after having 
settled his affairs there, to retire into 
a cloister for life; and Alphonso to 
proceed to Rome, where a great festi- 
val was about to be celebrated b 
command of the Pope, and to whic 


all the neighbouring nations had been 
invited—and so the friends parted. 
Antonio, desirous of avoiding all 
public notice, pursued his journey 
by the most unfrequented paths. One 
evening, about suhset, he found him- 
self in a valley among the Apennines, 
where no habitation of any sort was 
to be seen. After wandering about 
for some time in the gathering dark- 
ness, he heard the sound of a hermit’s 
bell in the distance. He walked for- 
wards in the direction from whence 


the sound came, and at length reached 
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a small hut, situated in a thicket, 
which he entered by a wooden bridge 
that had been thrown across a torrent. 
Here he found an infirm old man, 
kneeling, in profound devotion; be- 
fore a crucifix. The old man wel- 
comed the youth kindly, prepared for 
him a bed of moss im an inner cave, 
which was separated by a door from 
his own cell, and placed before him a 
repast of fruits; water, and wine. 
When Antonio had refreshed himself, 
he sat up, enjoying the conversation 
of the monk, who, having been a sol- 
dier in his younger days, had seen a 
good deal of the world; and served 
in a number of campaigns. Thus it 
was near midnight before the youth 
thought of retiring to rest; and, just 
as he was doing so, another frail old 
monk entered the cell to join the her- 
mit in his nightly devotions. 

Antonio had not rested above an 
hour, when he wakened suddenly 
from hissleep. He thought he heard 
a noise of voices and wrangling. He 
raised himself up, and listened, until 
he was certain that his senses did not 
misinform him. The tones also ap- 

to be familiar to him, so that 
he could not help again asking him- 
self whether he was not still dream- 
ing. He rose and approached the 
door, and put his eye to a chink, 
through which he could see into the 
next room. . And, what was his asto- 
nishment, when he beheld Pietro 
d’ Abano—the man whom he consi- 
dered dead—speaking in loud wrath— 
his face flushed, and his eyes darting 
fire. Opposite him stood the figure 
of the hateful Berecynth. 

*« Your persecutor,’’ cried the lat- 
ter, in 4 cracked voice—* the man who 
is the cause of all your misery—the 
pious loving fool, is under the same 
roof with us. He has come to your 
very hand to be slaughtered like a 

-tame rabbit, and yet you delay to 
strike!” 

« Silence !’’ exclaimed Pietro; “ I 
have consulted my familiars, and find 
that I cannot prevail against him, for 
a6 yet he has fallen into no sin.” 

« Then have at him, without mind- 
ing your familiats!” cried the abor- 
tion. “ Strike him dead with your 
own gracious hand, and see how much 
his youth or his innocence will avail 
him! And I must be a miserable 
second if I do not heartily back you in 
86 honourable a deed.” 

‘© Lét ws fall to work, then,” ex- 
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claimed Pietro; “do you take the 
hammer—lI will carry the hatchet, 
He is at this moment fast asleep.” 

They approached the door; upon 
which Antonio flung it wide open, and 
courageously came forward to cons 
front his assailants. He had his drawn 
sword in his hand, but was ‘struck mo. 
tionless as a statue when he beheld, at 
some distance before him, nothing but 
two infirm old hermits on their knees 
at the cross, fervently breathing forth 
their prayers. 

** Do you want any thing?” asked 
his entertainer, slowly rising from the 
ground. 

Antonio could not reply for astonish. 
ment. 

«‘ Wherefore have you your drawn 
sword in your hand?” asked the frail 
old man; “ why is your aspect 80 
threatening ?” 

Antonio excused himself on the 
ground that he had been troubled by 
a dreadful dream, and retired. 

He did not, however, attempt to go 
to sleep, so terribly was he agitated 
by what had happened. After a time 
he again heard Berecynth’s cracked 
voice, and Pietro speaking to him in 
distinct tones. 

‘* You see it is vain attempting it,” 
said the latter; “‘ he is armed, and on 
his guard, and is not likely to go to 
sleep again to-night.” 

“We must overpower him, how. 
ever,” returned the fiend; * he has 
recognised us, and, if we do not settle 
him, our fate is sealed. He will hand 
us over to the Inquisition to-morrow 
morning, and it won't be tardy in con- 
signing us to the stake.” 

Antonio again looked through the. 
chink, and again he perceived the two 
sorcerers. Sword in hand, he dashed 
into the room, but, as before, he found 
nothing but two frail old men prostrate 
on the ground in prayer. Driven 
frantic by the illusion, he seized them 
in his arms, and wrestled with them 
violently. They turned upon him if 
despair; at dne moment the counte- 
nance seemed to be that of Pietro— 
at another, that of the hermit—then it 
teemed to be the spectre Berecynth’s, 
and again that of an infirm old man. 
Amid shrieks and yells, he at last suc- 
ceeded in hurling them out of the cell, 
which he bolted fast. Then-was heard 
from without a sobbing of many voices, 
dying wailings, and dreary shrieks; 
while a storm passing over at the time, 
filled up the pauses of the concert. At 
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length Antonio, in spite of his agita- 
tion, fell asleep, resting on his sword, 
before the crucifix; and, when he 
awakened in the cold morning wind, 
he found himself lying on the top of a 
small rock, surrounded by thick woods, 
while he thought he heard a sound as 


if of scornful laughter dying away in 
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the distance. Not knowing what toad 
to take; he wandered about at randori 
during the greater part of that day; 
but, towards evening, reached the door 
of acollier's cottage, and on the follow- 
ing morning proceéded on his journey 
towards Florence. 


CHar. X. 
Tae MEetinc In Rome. 


Antonio’s object in going to Flo- 
rence was to visit his family and rela- 
tions. He was undecided what course 
of life to pursue, so much did he ap- 
pear to be the sport of -fortune, while 
the reality of existence, he thought, 
was no better than a miserable dream. 
He set his affairs in order ; and, in his 
ancestral palace, gave himself up to 
grief, representing to himself in livel 
colours, in these well-known halls, his 
own misery and that of his parents. He 
often thought of that hateful witch, 
and of her who bore so close a resem- 
blance to his affianced bride—that 
other Crescentia whom he had so 
strangely found and lost. This indo- 
lent prostration of mind, however, at 
length gave way to the desire of visit- 
ing Rome and its curiosities. He 
wished again to enjoy the society of 
his friend Alphonso and the father of 
Crescentia, who were living there 3 
and accordingly he left Florence, and 
proceeded towards that city. 

The tumult of Rome, so different 
from any thing he had been accustomed 
to in Florence or Padua, greatly sur- 
ge him as he entered that city. 

e thought he should never be able 
to find any of his friends amid the 
mighty throng. His satisfaction was 
therefore the greater, when, on going 
up to the capitol, he met Podesta 
coming down from the same. The old 
man took him home with him, where 
he had the gratification of paying his 
respects to the mother of his Crescen- 
tia. The news of the singular death 
of Pietro, of Crescentia’s strange resto- 
ration to life and subsequent disen- 
chantment, had reached Rome upon 
every wind that blew. But of course 
many perverted and false versions of 
the story weré abroad, and therefore 
the parents were bpth glad and grieved 
to hear the true account of it from 
Antonio’s lips. _The abhorrence ex- 
pressed for the magician, by Crescen- 
tia’s mother sos pare § was unbound- 
‘ed. In the bitterness of her soul, she 


believed that he had been bribed by the 
Marconi family to poison her daugh- 
ter; and that he had an additional 
motive thereto in the feeling, that le 
could again restore her to life for the 
gratification of his own diabolical pur- 
poses. 

‘ Let us leave every thing to Pro- 
vidence,” said the old man. “ The 
circumstances as they stand are dread- 
ful enough without our seeking to éx- 
aggerate them, by involving others 
in crimes of such unheard-of magni- 
tude. However; be they guilty or 
innocent, I am resolved to disinherit 
the Marconi family, and shall leave 
all my possessions to the monasteries 
and other religious establishments 
here, in one of which I myself shall 
a spend the remainder of my 

ays.” 

‘¢ But,” said the mother, with tears 
in her eyes, “‘ what if it were possible 
to recover that other Crescentia—our 
lost daughter’s twin-sister — whom 
Antonio has told us about? Duritig 
your absence she was stolen away 
from me in her infancy ; and the éx. 

ressions made use of befote Antonio 
ry that old witch, who was in the 
of the Marconi family, appear to me 
so remarkable, that I think we ought 
not even yet to despair of getting 
back our lost child.” 

“My good Eudoxia,” replied the 
father, “lay aside your dreams add 
vain imaginations. We have no- 
thing to hope for on this earth bunt 
death ; and that it may be soft and 
holy, is the only boon we ought tow 
to pray for at the hands of Heaven.” 

« And if afterwards, when too late, 
we were to find that our poor lost 
child might have been recovered, 
what would be our remorse for not 
having relied with greater confidence 
on the merciful dispensations of the 
Most High!” sf 

Podesta threw a gloomy look.on 
Antonio, as he rejoined—** Nothing 
was wanting to complete our misery 
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but those idle imaginations of yours, 
which, by inspiring the mother of 
Crescentia with hopes that are never 
to be realized, have deprived her for 
ever of repose.” 

«¢ May I ask you to explain your- 
self?" said Antonio. 

«Young man,” said the father, 
since that night on which you pre- 
tended to have met "—— 

«* Pretended!” cried Antonio, lay- 
ing his hand on his sword. 

** Nay!” continued the old man, 
“let that pass. Far be it from me 
to accuse you of falsehood. I know 
well the truth and nobleness of your 
nature. But do you think I can have 
failed to observe that your senses have 
been to a certain extent disordered 
ever since that unhappy night on 
which you met the funeral of my 
daughter—of her who, on the follow- 
ing day, was to have been your bride? 
Then, during the night of agony you 
passed in the forest, is it wonderful 
that, in the excess of your passionate 
grief, you should have imagined that 
you again beheld the image of Cres- 
centia—and. that you should have 
mixed up the vision with the remem- 
brance of your own unhappy parents ? 
Consider, were we able to discover 
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the smallest trace of the hut you said ; 
you had spent the night in, or of the 
robber you hadslain? Nota vestige— 
and not a soul in the neighbourhood 
had ever heard either of the one or 
the other. No, my dear young friend, 
your meeting with my real dead daugh- 
ter had turned your brain and over- 
thrown your reason; and the same 
disordered fantasy will account for 
your vision of the hermit’s cell, in 
which the image of the dead Pietro 
presented itself to your imagination. 
Believe me, all these phantoms were 
brought before your senses merely by 
the jugglery of pain and sorrow.” 
Antonio was perplexed, and knew 
not what to reply. Dreadfully as his 
faculties had been shaken by the loss 
of his beloved Crescentia, he yet felt 
convinced that the events of that awful 
night in the forest, were not the mere 
ofispring of his imagination. At the 
same time, he became doubly desirous 
of restoring that second Crescentia to 
her disconsolate parents—if it were 
only for the purpose of convincing 
the sceptical Podesta of the truth of 
his story. With these feelings he 
bade them farewell, and went forth 
into the crowded streets of the city, 


Cuapr. XI. 
A New FRienp. 


As he was proceeding along the 
thronged thoroughfares, he caught an 
indistinct glimpse of what appeared to 
him to be the figure of the hideous old 
woman of the forest. In the utmost 
anxiety he pressed forward to over- 
take her, and had almost done so, 
when a long procession of pilgrims, 
streaming forth out of a side street, 
cut him off from the object of his pur- 
suit, and, when the pageant had passed, 
_ the old woman was nowhere to be seen. 
In great perplexity, he ascended the 
steps of the Temple of St John, in or- 
der to obtain a more extensive view, 
and, while standing there, he felt a 
friendly tap upon the shoulder, and 
heard his name pronounced by a well- 
known voice. 
recognised his Spanish friend Al- 
phonso. 

«‘ Here you. are,” said the latter in 
atone of cordiality, “on the very spot 
where I expected to find you.” 

«* What do you mean by that ?”’ ask- 
ed Antonio. ° 

“* Let usleave these crowded streets,” 


td 


On turning round, he © 


said Alphonso, “ where we can hardly 
hear ourselves speaking for the worse 
than Babylonian confusion of tongues 
that prevails.” 

Accordingly, they walked into the 
country, and here Alphonso informed 
his friend, that since he came to Rome 
he had addicted himself to the study 
of astrology, fortune-telling, and other 
similar pursuits — pursuits which he 
had formerly condemned, in the be- 
lief that they could be successfully 
practised only through the instrumen- 
tality of evil spirits. _‘ But,” conti- 
nued he, “ since I became acquainted 
with the incomparable. Castalio, I 
have viewed these matters in a totally 
different light.” 

* Is it possible,” cried Antonio, 
“ that, after our terrible experience in 
Padua, you can again put your soul 
in peril by cultivating such studies? 
Are you, then, of opinion that the 
sciences which stand within the limits 
of nature and reason are not worth 
the pains bestowed upon them; am 


_that all our labours ought to be de- 
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voted to those which are based in de- 
ception, and in which, at any rate, 
no success is to be obtained except 
through fellowship with the powers of 
darkness ?”” 

«“‘ Warmth, my good friend,” re- 
joined the Spaniard, “is not argument. 
We are much too young to under. 
stand ourselves thoroughly, or to have 
fathomed all the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. Andif you but saw the man 
to whom I owe so much, I am sure all 
your scruples would vanish. So pious 
is he, so simple ; and so pure is the 
faith that may be read in the depth of 
his serene eyes.” 

“ And what say you to Pietro?” 
replied Antonio. ‘ Were not our 
feelings towards him precisely of this 
description ?”’ 

“No,” answered hisfriend. ‘Pietro 
was a man‘ who laid claim to more 
than mortal endowments. He came 
among us like an ambassador from 
heaven, and strove to dazzle the eyes 
of ordinary men by the brightness of 
supernatural accomplishments. He 
gloried in ceremony and pomp; and 
even in his condescension he made 
you feel the prodigious distance that 
separated him from you. But my 


new friend, Castalio, is quite a differ. 


ent sort of person. He does not deal 
in the magnificent or the sublime ; 
rather believing that there must be 
something spurious or defective in the 
nature of those who indulge in over 
lofty aspirations ; and that even the 
greatest of men, in tke genuine con- 
sciousness of his soul, must bear wit- 
ness to the truth that he, no less than 
the most ignorant beggar in the streets, 
is but a child of clay.” 

“You excite my curiosity,” said 
Antonio. ‘Can he read the past 
and the future, and foretell the des- 
tinies of men? Can he, think you, 
unriddle for me the mysteries of my 
own particular fate ?”’ 

“It is precisely in that sort of 
research that his wonderful capacity 
displays itself,” answered Alphonso. 
“ And he goes to work in an extremely 
simple and innocent manner. There 
are none of the customary adjurations, 
formulas, shricks, and death-agonies, 
to be found in his practice. He has 
no magical apparatus, no crystals 
or imprisoned. spirits—no mirror, or 
skeletons, or smoking incense vessels. 
He is in himself all-sufficient. I spoke 
to him of you, and he informed me 
that to-day, at this very hour, I should 
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find you standing on the steps of the 
Lateran church ; and you see that it 
has so come to pass.” 

Antonio now became. extremely 
anxious to be introduced to the gifted 
seer, and to learn from him his destiny. 
They dined in a garden in the country, 
and towards evening returned to town. 

It was twilight when they entered a 
small street which ran behind the 
monument to Augustus. Here they 
crossed a little grass plot, and, knock- 
ing at the entrance of a small house, 
the door was opened, and, arm in arm 
—(Antonio filled with the most in- 
tense expectations)—the two friends 
walked into the hall. 

A young man, about thirty years 
of age, and with nothing remark- 
able in his appearance, came forward 
to meet them. He greeted them 
with great simplicity of manner. 
«“ You are welcome,” said he to Anto- 
nio, “ your Spanish friend has spoken 
so highly in your favour, that I have 
long been desirous of making your 
acquaintance. Only you must not 
imagine that you have come to an 
adept to whom all mysteries are 
known, or to a man before whom the 
foundations of hell tremble. No, my 
friend, a mere mortal man stands be- 

*fore you—one like yourself, or at least 
‘one whom you or any man may re- 
semble, if you fear not to renounce 
the vain pursuits and tumults of the 
world, and to devote yourself to a life 
of severe and earnest study. — 

‘‘ Look around you,” continued he, 
“ this is my unostentatious dwelling- 
place—and in yonder chamber stands 
my bed. There is no room here for 
the mighty instruments and _treacher- 
ous preparations of magic. You see 
here no circles, or glasses, or globes, 
or signs of the zodiac—and, in truth, 
there is no occasion for them. The 
man who, in humility and profound 
earnestness of purpose, descends into 
the depths of his own soul, in order to 
know himself, has all those secrets laid 
bare before him, which he would in 
vain, by any other process, conjure 
heaven and hell to render up. ‘ Be- 
come ye like little children!’ These 
are the words which throw wide the 
gates of the whole world of mystery 
—Unsophisticate your nature; and 
then, though but for an hour or a 
moment, ye shall be lightened of the 
load laid upon you by the rash impiety 
of our first parents— then shall ye 

wander back into the, bosom of para- 
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aise, and, with unsealed eyes, shalt 

behold nature and all her powers as 
’ she appeared on the first day of crea- 
tion in her bride-like attire.” 

While the meek student was thus 
speaking, Alphonso cast a triumphant 
glance upon his friend, and Antonio 
could not help confessing that*he was 
more prepossessed by the discourse 
and humble demeanour of their new 
friend, than he had ever been by the 
ostentatious parade and grandilo- 
quence of the mighty Abano. He 
now began to think that the wisdom 
usually deemed supernatural and un- 
lawful, was perfectly compatible with 
true piety and lowliness of heart. 

** Can you tell me what my destiny 
is to be ?”’ asked Antonio. 

« If [ knew the year, the day, and 
the hour of your birth,” replied Cas- 
talio, “ I should then draw your ho- 
roscope, and, after comparing it with 
the lineaments of your countenance 
and the lines of your hand, I think I 
could reveal to you something of your 
future fate.” 

Antonio handed a pocket-book to 
the seer, in which his father had put 
down the precise hour of his birth. 
Castalio made the young men sit 
down, and placed wine before them, 
of which he himself also partook while 
he was making his calculations. He 
likewise, from time to time, joined 
gaily in the conversation; and, in 
short, went through his work in such 
an easy off-hand manner, as plainly 
showed that it by no means required 
his undivided attention. When about 
an hour had passed over in this way, 
Castalio rose, and beckoned Antonio 
to a window, “I have called you 
aside,”’ said he, “ because I do not 
know how far your friend is in your 
Gonfidence.”’ He then, after atten- 
tively examining his countenance and 
the lines upon his hands, related to 
him, step by step, the history of his 
parents’. misery—his mother's violent 
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death —the guilty passion, and the 
murder of his father. He then passed 
on to the events of Antonio’s own lifé 
—how, while pursuing his father’s 
murderer, he had been detained in 
Padua by an attachment to the lovely 
Crescentia. ‘ And it is with the ut. 
most astonishment,” he concluded, 
“ that I diseover you to be the man 
who brought to light the hellish pra¢- 
tices of the accursed Abani, and deli. 
vered that miscreant over to the pun- 
ishment he‘so richly deserved. Alas, 
my young friend, how deeply do I 
sympathize with your affliction, for 
twice over had you to sustain the ter. 
rible loss of your beloved one !” 

Antonio opened his whole soul to 
his new friend, with as much confi 
dence as if he had been merely 
speaking to himself, He related to 
him the adventures of that dreadful 
night in which he seemed to havé 
discovered a second Crescentia in the 
cottage of the old witch, wliom, he 
was convinced, he had seen that very 
day in the streets, “ Can you inform 
me,” asked he with eagerness,  whe- 
ther what I then beheld was real, and 
whether there be another Crescentia 
alive, whom I shall yet have the hap- 
piness of restoring to her parents?” 

Castalio became more thoughtful 
than before—‘ Provided the person 
you saw to-day,” said he, “ be not the 
fiend Berecynth disguised as a woman, 
I have little doubt but that we shall 
detect the old hag. However; wait 
patiently till tlfe morning, and in the 
mean time let us part. Rest assured 
of this, that the events of that night 
were no mere fancies bred in your 
distempered brain; but were actual 
egies a Nae and your friends may 
be perfectly satisfied of that.” 


The young men bade adjeu to Cag- 
talio; and Antonio thanked the Span- 
iard very heartily for having procured 
him such an agreeable acquaintance. 


XII. 


A Carrer on Beavry, AnD OTHER Matrers. 


Antonio had not been mistaken. 
The old woman he had caught a 
glimpse of in the crowded streets, was 
really she in whose cottage in the fo- 
rest he had passed the night. She 
dwelt in a small hovel, behind some 
ruined houses near the Lateran church. 
Persecuted, and in want—hated, fear- 

“ed, and forsaken—her house seemed 


the very abode of despair. She sél- 
dom ventured abroad, but on this oc- 
cdsion had gone out into.the town to 
look for her Crescentia, who was at 
sent without leave. After her return, 
when sitting up at night, she, was 
reatly surprised fo hear a violent 
ocking at the door, and a conte 
noise of cries and Jamentations. She, 
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took up her lamp and went to the door, 
where she found a mob collected, and 
busily engaged in persecuting a little 
hump-backed figure, who wore a red 
velvet cloak, fantastically decorated 
with gold. 

*“ Does not the good woman Pan- 
eratia dwell here?” cried the little 
man, as soon as he saw the door 
opened. 

‘¢ She does,” said the old woman, 
admitting him, and slamming back 
the door in the faces of the mob, who 
were left to expend their taunts and 
threats on the empty air. “ Who may 
you be, my noble sir?’’ continued 
she— and what brings you to the 
hovel of a poor forlorn old woman?” 

« Sit down,” said the dwarf—“ and 
let us have a little more light, that we 
may see what we are doing. And 
since you say that you are poor, take 
this piece of gold, and let us consoli- 
date our acquaintance over a glass of 
good wine.” 

The hag looked pleased, lighted a 
couple of tapers, and replied—“ You 
shall have a flask of Florentine wine, 
which is no poor drink, I promise 
you.” She opened a small cupboard, 
and set a long-necked bottle on the 


table, pushing it across to her guest. 
“ Why did you call me noble?” 
asked the dwarf. 
“ Does hot that gold piece speak 
volumes in favour of your nobility ?” 


returned the old woman. ‘* Besides, 
don’t I see the fineness of your cloak, 
the feather in your hat, and so forth. 
Are you not a prince, or a duke at the 
least ?” 

* Neither the one nor the other,” 
rejoined the little man. “ What! my 
old aunt—donner and blitzen! don’t 
you know me? Don’t you know your 
own nephew, the little Berecynth of 
Milan? It is said we are very like 
one another.” 

“ Gemini!” cried the old woman, 
quite delighted, “ are you Berecynth 
of Milan, of whom I have heard so 
It does my old eyes good to 
see you here before me, face to face.” 

“ Ay,” replied Berecynth, * say, 
rather, nose to nose; for that, I 
fancy, is the only feature either of us 

ave worth mentioning. For the sake 
of curiosity, dear dunt, let us try if we 
cannot accomplish a kiss between us. 
No—it won't do—we have already 
locked noses. If we would make it 
out, we must forcibly hold them to 
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one side with both hands. There—that 
will do. Now, good aunt; take care 
you don’t yet yours fly back suddenly. 
If you do, it will fetch me such a box 
on the ear that not a remaining tooth 
will be left in my head !” 

The old woman laughed, and said, 
“ I know not when I have beet so 
happy. You are in a merry mood to- 
night, nephew. But what were the 
people tormenting you about in the 
streets?” 

“© What about?” answered he, 
“ About my appearatice to be sure: 
it affords them rare amusement. Now; 
is not man, my good nurse, an incom- 
prehensibly stupid animal? Here are 
upwards of a hundred thousand souls 
collected together in Rome, within thé 
last few months, for the purpose of 
doing honour to their Saviour, and of 
atoning for their own sins. Well, the 
moment I happen to put my head out 
of my window—(I only arrived here 
yesterday )—be it with only my night- 
cap on; or to show my whole person 
in the market- place, in my best attire, 
you would take your oath that all this 
myriad of people had come together 
from every quarter of Europe on my 
sole and particular account :—such 
peeping, and ogling, and shouting, 
and roaring, and laughing, does the 
appearance of your humble servant 
excite. I could make a fortune, I am 
certain, if I were to show myself for 
payment. They pull out their purses 
to see an ape, an Indian, or a sea-cat ; 


‘and yet the ungrateful blockheads, 


who can see me for nothing, raise a 
tumult, and overwhelm me with abuse 
whenever I appear.” 

“ It is the same with me,” sighed 
the old woman, “ my case is just as 
bad: Why, the very brute beasts are 
not so irrational. Each of them may 
have any sort of nose or eyes he pleases, 
and is yet allowed to pass peaceably on 
his way.” 

«« Ay,” continued Berecynth, “look 
at fishes, for example ; what philoso- 
phic toleration, is to be witnessed 
among them? And yet some of them 
are all nose together. Look down 
into the waters and you behold cout. 
tenances cold and serious, and yet 
perfectly aware of their own and each 
other’s originality. One, perhaps, has 
a mouth in his belly, and another eyes. 
upon his back, and yet none of their 
fellow-fishes ever think of making 
sport of them on that account. Une 
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molesting and unmolested, thestrange- 
visaged monsters move about on all 
sides. ~Man alone is foolish enough 
and base enough to make a mockery 
of his fellow-creatures.” 

« And yet,” said the old woman, 
“wherein does all the mighty differ- 
ence between one man and another 
consist? I never yet saw a nose an 
ell long. Jt is but an inch, or at the 
most two, which makes the whole dif- 
ference between beauty and deformity 
in this feature. And as for a hump- 
back, if it were not so confoundedly 
- inconvenient in bed, I-know not that 
I should not prefer it to a straight one, 
in which none of the beautiful bends 
and flourishes of nature are to be 
seen.” 

« You're right there,” replied the 
drunken dwarf, nodding to his drunken 
companion ; “1 know not what nature 
means by throwing off so many 
straight people from her potter's 
wheel. Surely it is a great waste of 
labour, for they are not in general 
worth their clay. But, mother, we 
who have been more highly favoured, 
must not be too vain of our superior 
charms. We must remember that we 
did not make ourselves.” 


*¢ Well, then,” answered the old 
woman, “let us change the subject. 
Come, tell me what trade you are now 
driving, and where you live.” 


“* To tell-the truth,” replied Bere- 
cynth, “ I have been leading a sort of 
vagabond life—at one time here—at 
another there. But new I am deter- 
mined to settle down; for, hearing 
that I had a near relation alive, I re- 
solved to search her out ; you are she, 
and with you I shall henceforth live. 
In my early youth I was an apothe- 
cary's apprentice in Calabria ; but my 
master drove me from his shop, be- 
cause it was alleged that I compounded 
love-potions. Ah, happy days! I 
still look back upon them with delight. 
I then became a tailor, but was found 
to cabbage too much cloth ; and next 
a pastry-cook, but had soon to give 
that up—the outcry against me being, 
that my mutton-pies were made of the 
flesh of dogs and cats. I then became 
a monk, but no monastery would ad- 
mit me. Having passed doctor, I 
narrowly escaped being burned for 
witchcraft. I devoted myself to study 
—wrote poetry and so forth—but my 
effusions fell into discredit, the people 
having taken it into their heads that 
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they glanced sarcastically at Chris. 
tianity. After many years I fell in 
with the illustrious Pietro d’ Abano, 
and became his famulus. I after. 
wards was a hermit, and many other 
things besides ; but the best of it is, 
that, in whatsoever situation I was 
thrown, there I was sure to accumulate 
money, so that I am under no fear of 
spending my cid age in poverty and 
need. And now, my good aunt, tell 
us your history.’’ 

«¢ My history,” answered she, “ jg 
not unlike your own. Innocence is 
every where alike persecuted. Ihave 
stood in the pillory—I have been ba. 
nished my native land—I have been 
within an ace of being burned alive, 
It was alleged that I practised sorcery, 
stole children, bewitched the people, 
and brewed poison.” 

«« And was there not a spice of truth 
in all these allegations ?” asked Bere. 
cynth with a chuckle. “ I can answer 
for myself at least—and I believeit runs 
in the family—that I do not stand quite 
clear of such practices. Believe-me, 
my fair friend, he or she who has once 
dabbled in witchcraft, retains a liquor- 
ish liking for the same as long as life 
lasts. Sorcery in this resembles dram- 
drinking ; once fairly wet your tooth 
with either, and tongue, throat, palate, 
liver, lights, and the whole alimentar 
canal, are filled, day and night, wit 
clamorous cravings for the stimula- 
ting enjoyment.” . 

“You know mankind well,” said 
the hag, laughing. No doubt, inno- 
cent people like us are permitted to 
practise a little murder, witchcraft, 
stealing, and poisoning. There is no 
great harm in all that; but what are 
we to think of the ingratitude of our 
own children? There is my daugh- 
ter, or at least she whom I have 
brought up as such—have I not pinch- 
ed myself in all manner of ways to put 
decent clothes on her back, and to get 
her handsomely married? Did I not 
throw her in the way of Ildefons and 
Andrea, and other men, any one of 
whom would have made her ahusband — 
ten times better than she deserved? 
but the ungrateful monkey would have 
nothing to say to them, on the ground, 
forsooth, that they were robbers and 
murderers ; and now she has fled from 
her own home to a nunnery, and I 
cannot get her back. That is the 
way in which parents are treated now- 
a-days.” 
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‘ Let her go,” said Berecynth, “we 
shall get on very well without her, so 
admirably do our dispositions har- 
monize.” 

«But wherefore should she have 
run away from me, ungrateful baggage 
that she is? If we were to part, why 
could we not part friends? Confound 
her, though! «I might have made a 
good market of her, and would have 
done so, had she not obstinately held 
out in the strength of her love for that 
silly young gallant who came to our 
cottage in the forest.” 

‘«‘ Hold there!” cried Berecynth, hic- 
cuping, and reeling, and half asleep. 
“ |f you begin to talk of love, I have 
done with you—ha, ha, ha! Love! 
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—it was that stupid word that demo- 
lished my great master Pietro. He 
might have been a professor to this 
hour, and fed his young goslings with 
philosophy, but he tumbled over love, 
and broke his neck ; and so, farewell 
to him—and farewell to you also, dear 
aunt. To-morrow night I shall re- 
turn to you about the same hour ; and 
then we meet never to part more.” 

‘“‘ Farewell!” responded Paneratia. 
*‘ Since you entered I have felt myself 
quite a different being. What.a joy- 
ous time we shall have of it !” 

“‘ That we shall,” stammered Bere- 
cynth, who, staggering forth into the 


. street, went in the direction of his own 


dwelling. 
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Mean-while Antonio apprised Po- 
desta and his wife of his absolute con- 
viction that he had seen the old wo- 
man, and should yet succeed in resto- 
ring their lost daughter to their arms. 
The mother placed implicit confidence 
in what he said, but the father still 
continued sceptical. Before sunset, 
he went, in company with his friend 
Alphonso, to visit the wise Castalio. 

Castalio received them with much 
cordiality, and saidtoAntonio—* Here, 
my friend, take this paper; you will 
find marked upon it the particular 
street and house in which that wicked 


old woman is to be found. When you 
have discovered her, I think you will 
no longer doubt the accuracy of my 
science.” 

“ T am already convinced of its cer- 


” 


tainty,” replied Antonio. ‘ You are 
certainly the wisest of mortals; and, 
through your means, I expect to be 
made the happiest. ‘I shall straight- 
way proceed to the old woman’s house, 
and, if Crescentia be not dead or car. 
ried off, I shall at once restore her to 
her parents.” 

Full of these expectations, he laid 
his hand ‘on the handle of the door, 
and was about to leave the house, 
when a knocking was heard from 
without, accompanied by a violent 
coughing and a scraping of feet. 
“Who is there?” cried Castalio— 
Antonioopenedthe door, and in walked 
Berecynth. 

* Your most obedient,” said he, 
making a variety of grimaces as he 
paid his respects to Castalio. 


«© Who are you?” cried the latter, 
turning pale and recoiling a few paces 
before the presence of the dwarf. 

‘‘ He is a miscreant of the worst 
description,” answered Antonio—* a 
sorcerer, whom we must deliver up to 
the Inquisition. This is the accursed 
Berecynth himself, whose story you - 
are already acquainted with.” 

* So you think, youngster!” said 
the dwarf, with an expression of the 
profoundest contempt. “ But my 
business is not with you, child. Do 
you not know me?” roared he aloud 
to Castalio, * or have you no need of 
my services at present ?"’ 

** How should I,” said Castalio, 
with faltering voice, ‘‘ when I never - 
saw you in my life before? Begone, 
I must decline your services ; my poor 
house is too small to accommodate 
any, more than myself.” 

erecynth paced up and down the 
floor. ** You do not know me, then?” 
said he. * It may beso—peoplechange, 
and a man is not always in his prime. 
Yet, I think, that any one who has 
once seen me, would not easily forget 
me. And you, my young gentlemen, 
(turning to the youths,) do you not 
know who this precious wisdom-hunter 
is?” 

“‘To be sure. we do,” answered 
Antonio, “ he is our friend, the ex= 
cellent Castalio.” 

The little man shouted with laughter 
till walls and roof rang; “ Castalio! 
Castalio!” cried he, like one possess- - 
ed, “ and why not Aganippe or Hip- 
pocrenc? Where are your eyes, my 








good sirs? What can have bewitched 
these pumpkins of heads of yours? 
Take another look at him, and tell me 
whether the man before you be not 
the renowned Pietro d’Abano, the 
great artist. of Padua 7” ; 

Castalio had sunk down into a chair, 
trembling violently, while the muscles 
of his countenance worked so fright- 
fully, that not a feature could be 
rightly distinguished ; but, after the 
young men had viewed him attentive- 
ly for sonie time, they traced with 
horror, in the distorted lineaments of 
his face, the expression of the old sor- 
cerer of Abano. 


The magician started from his seat, . 


and, rising into giant stature, exclaim- 
ed, in a voice of thunder, “‘ Yes, | am 
that Pietro! and you, caitiff, you have 
crossed me in the schemes by which 
I intended to have crusbed these youths 
into the dust—tremble, worm, before 
the vengeance of your master !” 

Berecyath again laughed a loud 
laugh of mockery: ‘ The vengeance 
of my master!’ echoed he—* Fool 
without an equal, to apply such lan- 
guage unto me! Knowest thou not, 
thou wretched juggler, that one glance 
of my eyes—one grasp of my hand, 
ean blast you for ever?—Thou earth- 
born tamperer with the‘ things of 
hell—were not all thy power and sue- 
eess derived from me ?” 

A phantom of horror filled the hall 
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in which they stood. Its eyes 
streamed with fire, and its arms were 
stretched forth like eagles’ 

Pietro prostrated himself, shrieking 
for mercy at its feet. It was my 
might,”’ said the demon, * which up. 
held thy hellish machinations ; it was 
I that gave success to the jugglery 
with which thou didst dazzle the eyes 
of men. But all the while thoy 
madest me thy scoff, and didst trample 
me under foot. Now my time has 
come, and thou must be my servant, 


Thou must go down with ‘me into my . 


kingdom, to be my slave throughout 
eternity, Begone, ye strangers |” 
continued he, addressing the youn 

men. ‘ He and I have accounts to 
séttle, and ye may not be present at 
the reckoning.” A violent peal of 
thunder shook the house to its founda- 
tion, as Antonio and Alphonso rushed 
out of it in terror. They got into the 
streets they knew not how, and fled 
to a neighbouring church, while the 
storm broke over their heads with ever 
increasing fury. They looked back 
to the house from which they had fled, 
and saw that it was enveloped in 
flames. Two dark shadows were seen 
wavering and wrestling among the 
blazing rafters; and howlings of 
despair, blended with the loud laugh- 
ter of scorn, drifted towards them 
between the pauses of the loud-raging 
tempest. 


XIV. 


Tue Concussion, 


It was a considerable time before 
Antonio was strong enough to go in 
quest of the old woman whose house 
had been pointed out tohim. When 
he did so, he found the old lady gaily 
attired, and she welcomed him with 
smiles. 

«* Ah! my young Florentine,” said 
she, “have you again come to pay a 
visit to your old friend of the forest?” 

** Where is your daughter?” asked 
Antonio, trembling with anxiety. 

*¢ If youare determined to have her,” 
said the old woman, “ I won't keep her 
back from you. But either you or the 
Podesta family must pay for her right 
handsomely, for she is their child, 
having been kidnapped by me in her 
infancy, under the temptation of alarge 
bribe which I received from the family 
of Marconi.” 


** How can you prove that she is 
their child?” asked Antonio. 

«In a hundred ways,” answered the 
old woman. “TI have still by me the 
dress she wore when I carried her off. 
She has a mole upon her right shoulder, 
which her mother cannot fail to re- 
member ; and besides, I still have in 
my possession the letters themselves of 
the Marconi family, urging me to the 
deed. All these shall be laid before 
you; but I must have gold in a good 
round sum—mind you that.” 

Antonio told down all the money he 
had with him, and added a diamond 
ring and golden chain to the heap. 
The old woman greedily scraped the 
gold towards her, and laughed as she 
said, ‘* Do not be surprised that I am 
so easily satisfied; the truth is, the 
girl has fled from me, because she did 
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not like the lovers I wished to provide 
her with. She has taken refuge in a 
cloister near Trajan’s pillar, and the 
abbess refuses to deliver her up to me. 
But just mention your name at the 
door, and the gipsy will leap into your 
arms; for she can dream and think of 
nothing but you, so much has her silly 
heart been bewitched since that night 
on which you met her in my cottage 
in the forest. Indeed, I am glad to be 
quit of her. I have got a better sort 
of person to keep me company in my 
declining years. Farewell, young 
man; go to your Crescentia, and may 
you be happy with her.” 

Antonio carried with him all the 
letters, the child’s clothes, and the 
other proofs of her identity, As he 
was leaving the house he met Bere- 
eynth at the door, A storm passing 


over at the time, showed who it was 
that was abroad; but the young man 


never perceived it, so light of heart 
was he as he winged his way to the 
parents of Crescentia. 

The happy parents were soon con- 
vinced that the twin-sister of Crescen- 
tia was still alive; and on the follow. 
ing morning her father took her from 
the cloister, The maiden’s joy was 
unspeakable in being restored to her 
parents, and in again finding the youth 
to whom she had given up her whole 
heart from the moment she first saw 
him in the forest. 

Shortly after this she and Antonio 
were married, and went to reside with 
Podesta and his wife in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples, In the happiness and 
repose of love, Antonio forgot the 
afflictions of his youth; and in their 
children and grandchildren the parents 
were recompensed for the loss of their 
beautiful and deeply-beloved Cres 
centia,* 





* Pietro d’Abano, so called from his birthplace, a small village near Padua, was 
areal personage, and flourished during the 13th century. Like most others at that 
period, whose knowledge surpassed that of the vulgar, he got the eredit of being @ 
sorcerer ;—but in reality he was no inconsiderable philosopher, and is known in the 
history of philosophy under the tide of the Concitsaror, 
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No composition, not even a sonnet, 
seems to us to concentrate within so 
small a bound so much delight and so 
much difficulty as a good song. We 
cannot say of it what was said, by a 
sweet poet, of the ribbon that en- 
cireled his mistress’s waist— 


‘* A narrow compass, and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s fair.” 


Minor poetry, however pleasing or 
perfect, must never be exalted to the 
same level with the sublimer efforts of 
the muse—with those massive monu- 
ments of poetic genius, in which wis- 
dom and beauty are united with ma- 
jesty and power—in which the suscep- 
tibilities and destinies of the human 
soul are better developed than even in 
the loftiest attainments of pure science, 
and in which ordinary minds find a 
source at once of docile veneration 
and of pious pride.- Yet as the epos, 
or the drama, abstractly, are superior 
to the sonnet or the song, in the same, 
or rather in a still greater proportion, 
does a good poem of the slenderest 
style transcend a bad epic or tragedy. 
There is far less difference between the 
Tliad and the Flowers of the Forest, 
than between the Flowers of the Forest 
and the Antediluvians. The popular 
lyric, however, is not a slender, though 
it is not a long-sustained, exertion of 
poetry. Within its limited extent it 
affords scope for very high talent, and 
exercises in its perfection avery power- 
' ful sway. The best feelings of our 
nature may and must be here address- 
ed; the fairest, the vividest images 
must be evoked ; the ideas must be de- 
veloped in the most rapid and direct 
manner ; the language must be emi- 
nently precise, polished, and appro« 
priate. Every thought must gostraight 
to the hearer’s heart—every word must 
speak magically to the ear and the 
fancy. The choice of a subject for a 
song, is as difficult as the task of doing 
justice to that subject. Its essence and 
object imply that the theme shall be po- 
pular but notcommonplace ; simpleand 
single in its conception, but stirring 
and striking inits progress, and in its 
close complete and satisfying, and 
producing, for the most part, a sober 


and subdued surprise. Any thing flat 
or feeble—any thing subtle or strain- 
ed—is out of the question. Homer 
may sometimes nod, and may almost 
in his slumbers approach within a 
measurable distance of M*‘Henry’s 
snore; but Sappho and Alezus must 
always be wide awake. The epic, the 
didactic, the Pindaric poet, may be 
sometimes turbid as the torrent, or 
dark as the sea; but the song-writer 
must be clear and transparent «as the 
living fountain or the pebbled stream. 
His work must have the purity, the 
ease, the modesty, of nature ; and it 
must have another of nature’s attri: 
butes, which perfect art can alone ap- 
proach, that of wearing the freshness 
of novelty on the hundredth repetition, 

‘** Enough,” perhaps our reader may 
say, after the prince in Rasselas; 
‘* you have convinced me that no man 
can write a song.” But such a con- 
clusion would be rash and erroneous, 
Innumerable lyric jewels are to be 
found in the treasuries of poetic ge- 
nius. In all times, and in all tongues, 
songs have been written and sung, 
realizing enough of their proper at- 
tributes to delight the hearts and live 
in the memories of the multitude, 
while they were capable of pleasing 
the most fastidious and baffling the 
most critical. How many a palace, 
how many a cottage, how many solitary 
glens and crowded alleys haveresound- 
ed, and at this hour resound, with vocal 
verse, in which the spirit of poetry is 
breathed around with more or less of 
power and loveliness, exhilarating the 
happy, cheering the sad, softening the 
sullen, and reclaiming the depraved! 
The themes which befit the lyric musé 
are not many, but they are exhaust- 
less; they may be disfigured in their 
form, or perverted from their pur- 
pose, but they are in their nature no- 
ble and good. Love is the essence of 
them all—love in all its forms and 
phases; whether the love of lovers, or 
of friends, or of kindred, or of pa- 
triots, for the dear objects which en- 
gage their hearts—love, whether ex-. 
ulting in the happiness of hope, and 
presence, and enjoyment, or endu- 
ring the trials of absence, disappoint 
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ment, and despair. Years and ages roll 
over the world, yet the oldest forms 
of lyrical beauty are ever new—yet 
the same field is ever yielding new 
fruits, with all the unabating fertility 
which marked its golden prime. 

The best songs are often produced 
by those who are not professed, or 
professional poets; by those who do 
not write at all except when the heart 
prompts them ; by those whose com- 
positions can never be successful ex- 
cept when their power of pleasing 
is their only recommendation. When 
art or ambition have any share in the 
production, nature, which is the es- 
sence of song-writing, is liable to be 
forgotten or displaced. The apparent 
slightness of the effort required for a 
song, creates a temptation more than 
in any other kind of poetry, to supply, 
by mechanical facility, what can only 
be produced by sincere enthusiasm. 
If a right standard of lyric poetry be 
adopted, it is manifest that it cannot 
be hurriedly or superficially composed. 
Moments of inspiration, we presume, 
are of rare occurrence among the 
best poets; and these must, in every 
department, be solicited and improved 
by reflection and labour. The com- 
parative narrowness of the path, in- 
deed, in this peculiar region of 
poetry, increases the necessity of care 
and consideration to avoid running 
into old ruts, and to discover any ori- 
ginal tract of thought and feeling. 
We should expect, therefore, that no 
one man could possibly produce more 
than a very few of such compositions, 
and many of our most popular songs 
seem to be the unique productions of 
their authors. The orator of a single 
speech has been considered a pro- 
digy ; but experience would not lead 
us to say the same thing of a poet 
whose reputation rested on a single 
song. 

In modern times, however, a va- 
riety of causes have combined to make 
fertility, at least, as remarkable a 
characteristic of lyric talent as perfec- 
tion of execution. Not to mention in- 
ferior names, Burns and Moore, in our 
own time and that of our fathers, have 
each produced more songs than in 
other ages would have distinguished 
any twenty writers of genius. Burns 
is the reputed author or emendator 
of about 250 lyrics, while the songs of 
Moore are as the sands of the sea-shore. 
We strongly suspect, that to the works 
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of the best poets who write with such 
fertility in a limited department, the 
maxim of Martial must necessarily ap. 
ply: Sunt bona, sunt gquedam medio- 
cria, SUNT MALA PLURA. We lament 
and we condemn this consequence. We 
consider that any“system is bad under 
which poetry of this description is 
hurriedly huddled up, and east into 
the world with all its imperfections on 
its head, to the injury alike of the 
writer’s reputation and the depression 
of the standard of poetical excellence. 
There will always be abundance of 
clippers and coiners to pass off counter- 
feit money on the unwary. But poets, 
like princes, should be niggardly of 
their name and countenance, and 
chary of depreciating the legal cur- 
rency, of which they exercise the con- 
trol, by issuing from their mint what 
has not been tried and tested as fine 
gold. 

In the two examples to which we 
have referred, the inducements which 
led to this fault were not altogether 
the same. The Bard of Erin, we 
believe, has, in his day, received 
for his lyrical effusions no incon- 
siderable amount of currency of a 
more substantial kind: and, however 
much it may have come to, we sin- 
cerely wish it had been more. With 
regard to the case of our Scottish 
minstrel, we must say, that, after an 
attentive and repeated perusal of the 
Thomson Correspondence, we have 
arrived deliberately at the conviction, 
that pecuniary recompense was nut the 
incentive, as it was certainly not the 
result, of his lyric labours. Thesum 
of five pounds, forced upon him by 
the most solemn adjurations at the 
commencement of his task, and five 
pounds more given on his deathbed, 
but which, we believe, was not needed, 
and never used, amount to a much 
less remuneration per song than Mr 
Willison Glass was in the habit of 
receiving from every mason-lodge or 
private patron with whose name he 
might fill up the dedication of his 
poetical circulars. This calculation 
fully exonerates Burns from any sus- 
picion that he wrote for money ;. but 
the result was nearly thé same as if 
his motive had been less disinterested. 
He was encouraged and urged by 
others to write songs beyond the 
powers of any poet’s productiveness ; 
and the humility or blind devotion of 
those to whom they were furnished, 
R 
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prevented them from exercising that 
sttictness Of control which was neces- 
sary to correct error and suppress me- 
diocrity. The idea sometimes comes 
across dur minds, that the fortunes of 
eur great Scottish poet might indeed 
have been very different, if his fate 
had connected him with a spirit so 
frank, so independent, so liberal, and 
so enterprising, as that which ani- 
mated a dear and lamented friend of 
our own, of whose name it can never 
be necessary to make express mention 
in the pages of Maga. We should pro- 
bably, in such a case, have reaped still 
richer fruits than we possess from the 
genius of Burns ; and wemight nothave 
had the pain of seeing his more mature 
productions dishonoured, by an asso- 
ciation with many rude and shape- 
less efforts that ought never to have 
seen the light. 

It is our purpose, in one or two 
articles, to apply the flail and the fan- 
ners to the lyrical works of these two 
national poets, labouring, to the best 
of our capacity, to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, the solid and salubrious 
material of the staff of life from the 
husks and refuse with which it is too 
intimately commingled. We shall 
treat of these two eminent writers in 
éonnexion, not that we think them 
altogether equal or similar to each 

- other; but because each has justly 
earned for himself the name of a na- 
tional poet, as well as a wide posses- 
sion of general popularity, and each 
has much in his writings to praise, and 
not a little to reprehend. 

We begin with Burns ; and we shall 
first of all notice some of those songs 
which we think faulty or indifferent, 
and which, therefore, we could have 
wished might have remained in the 
author's repositories, as conveyancers 
Say, undelivered at the time of his 
death. Let it be observed, that we 
have not the horror that some people 
entertain about posthumous publica- 
tion. It may sometimes be an evil 
when. intrusted to indiscreet hands, 
but, if judiciously conducted, it is 
psychologically curious, and critically 
very valuable. It is of infinite im- 
portance to literary students to see 
the crude conceptions of a man of 

nius in the very bud, or only half 

lown, and thence to learn the degrees 
by which excellence may be attain- 
From such revelations the timid 


may acquire confidence, and the rash 
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caution. 
the compositions thus found to have 
been delayed or suppressed, and those 
finished works of genius which have 
finally received their author's approval, 
must prevent any injury to public 
taste, and must even tend to its im- 
provement. Itis a very different thing 
when an author, in his own lifetime, 
is tempted to put out of his hands pro. 
ductions which have not yet received 
the last polish of the file, or which 
may, perhaps, be incapable of taking 
it; and we greatly deplore any system 
of things that tends to such a result, 
It is itself a flagrant violation, and its 
example involves a wide-spread disre- 
gard of that rule of * being perfect,” 
which, in different though not discord. 
ant ways, ought equally to be the aim 
of the poet and the Christian. 

Let it not be supposed that, in the 
review of Burns's songs which we are 
now to attempt, the proposal to point 
out his faults implies any indifference 
to his excellences, or any want of ad- 
miration for his high and manly genius, 
Much that we are here to write, will 
show how reverently we think of him; 
and a criticism upon that part of his 
compositions, which, on the whole, we 
think the most vulnerable, can neverim- 
ply that weare blind to the innumerable 
beauties which are scattered through. 
out his works. The pathos, the hu- 
mour, the strong judgment, the lively 
fancy, the terse diction, which cha 
racterise all Burns’s masterpieces, and 
which are to be found alike in his best 
songs as in other parts of his poetry, 
make it impossible that criticism, fair- 
ly and impartially conducted, can have 
any other result than that of raising 
the estimate of his powers while placing 
it upon a firmer foundation. Itis be. 
cause he was a man of high genius, and 
because he exerts over all men, and 
more especially over his countrymen, 
the dominion that genius is heir to, 
that we desire to point out, along with 
his merits, those errors from which we 
could have wished him to be free. 
Assuredly, we would willingly accept 
of another such man, (though, when 
shall we look upon his like again ?) 
even with all the faults which we are 
about to condemn. But if another 
such should ever arise, we would de 
sire to make him more perfect than 
his predecessor in care, and diligence 
and taste: and we still more would 
labour to recommend these qualities 
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to the poets whom we are more likely 
to see, and in whom the same ble- 
mishes, with an inferior portion of 
genius, would be far less tolerable. 
We consider no poet to be exempt 
from eriticism, in the liberal sense of 
the word; and, whenever criticism 
speaks, she must speak honestly and 
frankly, not fearing to touch the best, 
and still less to touch the next best, 
where she sees any infringement of 
the ana principles of beauty or 
truth, 

We must further observe, by way 
of preface, that, in criticising the wri- 
tings of a man like Burns, it is not to« 
be supposed that we should ever have 
to find fault with a total emptiness of 
thought or absence of elegance. It 
was probably as impossible for him to 
have written a silly or absolutely dull 
soug, as it would have been for Burke, 
in any mood of negligence, to have 
conversed in downright drivel. The 
defects we shall have to detect are of 
a different kind, consisting either in 
individual blots disfiguring a form 
otherwise fair, or in an inferior de- 
. gree of that beauty and finish which 
are essential to lyric poetry. Let it 
be remembered, also, that Burns be- 
came latterly anxious to revise the 
songs which he had written—a consi- 
deration which does not dispense with 
the duty of observing their defects, 
but which exculpates him from the 
suspicion of over-estimating their 
merits. 

We now commence our task by se- 
lecting some of the most conspicuous 
examples of songs which, in our opin- 
ion, the poet should have been ad- 
vised to withhold as unworthy of his 
genius, at least in the state in which 
they appear. Our selection shall 
chiefly be made from Mr Thomson's 
Collection or Correspondence, which, 
from its authoritative and prominent 
character, as well as from the great 
beauty of many of the song's contained 
in it, ought to have excluded every 
thing that was not excellent. 

What has the following to reeom- 
mend it, except one or two smooth 
lines here and there ?— 

True-hearted was he, the sad sWain o’ the 
Yarrow, , 
And fair are the maids on thé barks o” 
the Ayr, 
But by the sweet side o° the Nith’s wind- 
ing river, * 

Are lovers as faithful, and maidens os 

fair: 
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To equal. young Jessie seek Scotland all” 
over ; 
To equal young Jessie you seek it in 
vain ; 
Grace, beauty, and eJegance, fetter her 
lover, 
And maidenly modesty fixes the chain. 


‘* O fresh is the rose in the gay, dewy 
morning, 
And sweet is the lily at evening close ; 
But in the fair presence o’ lovely young 
Jessie, 
Unseen is the lily, unheeded the rose. 


Love sits in her smile, a wizard ensnaring, 

Enthroned in her een he delivers his 
law ; 

And still to her charms she alone is a 

stranger, ag 

Her modest demeanour ’s the jewel of 
s’,”? 


The versification of this song seems 
to us to be deadened by the absence 
of rhyme in the first and third lines of 
the quatrain, while the ideas generally 
are tame and the expressions prosaic. 
Elegance is an attribute of heroines 
that should not be mentioned in song, 
however it may be admired in reality. 
“ Sweet is the lily at evening close,” 
will not scan without a mispronuncia- 
tion. The images of love sitting in 
her smile “ a wizard ensnaring,” and 
delivering his law “‘ enthroned in her 
éen,” have not much happiness, and 
are inconsistent with simplicity. “ Still 
to her charms she alone is a stranger,” 
has as little of poetry in it for a con- 
cluding thought, as can well be ima- 
gined. js 

The following song is declared by 
Mr Thomson to be “ quite enchant- 
ing.” Read it carefully, and say if 
you are of the same opinion. 


‘* Blythe ha’e I been on yon hill, 
As the lambs before me ; 
Careless ilka thought and free, 
As the breeze flew o’er me: 
Now nae langer sport and play, 
_ Mirth or sang can please me ; 
Lesley is sae fair and coy, 
Care and anguish seize me. 


“ Heavy, heavy, ig the task, 
Hopeless love declaring: ...,, 
Trembling, { dow. nocht but glowr, 
Sighing, dumb, despairing ! 

If she winna case, the thraws 
In my boxom swelling, ... 

Underneath the grass-green A 
Soon maun be my dwelling.’ 


We own we do not feel the power 
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of any mighty magicin these lines, We 
have read them several times, and still 
feel much “in our ordinary,” as the 
phraseis. They appear tous tobe poorly 
imagined, and extremely ill written. 
What is meant by “as the lambs before 
me?” Is it in the same sense as “‘ my 
father thedeacon afore me?” the lambs 
that preceded me? or the lambs in my 
presence? What, again, is the mean- 
ing of the fourth line—“ as the breeze 
flew o’er me?” Is it a comparison or 
a circumstance ? Does it mean “ while 
the breeze flew o'er me ?”’ or, “ as the 
breeze that flew o’er me?” In the 
one way it is idle; in the other 
ungrammatical. « Sport and play,” 
prefixed to “ mirth or sang,”’ are weak 
and mean. ‘ Care and anguish seize 
me,” is veritable Vauxhall. The se- 
cond stanza is to us still less enchant- 
ing than the first. ‘ Trembling, I 
dow nocht but glowr, sighing, dumb, 
despairing,” is melancholy, but cer- 
tainly not gentlemanlike! It strongly 
represents the stupor of a village im- 
becile. ‘‘ If she winna ease the thraws 
in my bosom swelling,” is so poorly 
and almost ludicrously expressed, that 
it reconciles us to consigning the sup- 
posed lover to his long home in the 
next couplet without a single pang. 
Let any man attempt to sing this song 
in a mixed company, to its tune of 
the Quaker’s wife, in the most pa- 
thetic possible style, and we venture to 
predict that; from the word “ glowr,” 
to the conclusion, the whole table, and 
more particularly the young ladies, 
who have by far the surest sense of the 
beautiful or ridiculous, will be con- 
vulsed with laughter, beginning with 
a titter or grin and increasing gra- 
dually to a guffaw. 

We are not sure whether the next 
sample is inserted in Mr Thomson’s 
Collection, though it is to be found in 
the Correspondence. We are sure it 
should not have appeared in either. 
It is needless to point out the faults 
and feeblenesses, which almost over- 
Jay the germs of fancy and feeling 
which it contains. 


** While larks with little wing 
Fann’d the pure air, 

Tasting the breathing spring, 
Forth I did fare ; 

. Gay the sun’s golden eye 
Peep’d o’er the mountains high ; 
Such thy morn! did I ery, 

Phillis the fair. 
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*¢ In each bird’s careless song 
Glad did I share ; 
While yon wild-flowers among, 
Chance led me there : 3 
Sweet to the opening day, 
Rosebuds bent the dewy spray ; 
Such thy bloom! did I say, 
Phillis the fair. 


* Down in a shady walk, 
Doves cooing were ; 

I mark’d the cruel hawk 
Caught in a snare : 

So kind may Fortune be, 

Such make his destiny, 

He who would injure thee, 
Phillis the fair.” 


To the song next in our list, our 
objections are of a different, and, some. 
of our readers may think, of a more 
doubtful nature. 


‘* Now rosy May comes in wi’ flowers, 
To deck her gay, green-spreading bowers; 
And now comes in my happy hours 

To wander wi’ my Davie. 


‘¢ Meet me on the warlock knowe, 
Dainty Davie, dainty Davie, 

There 1’ll spend the day wi’ you, 
My ain dear dainty Davie. 


‘¢ The crystal waters round us fa’, 

The merry birds are lovers a’, 

The scented breezes round us blaw, 
A-wandering wi’ my Davie. 


‘* When purple morning starts the hare, 
To steal upon her early fare, 
Then through the dews I will repair 

To meet my faithful Davie, 


relrind 


‘© When day, expiring in the west, 
The curtain draws o’ Nature’s rest, 
I flee to his arms I lo’e hest, 

And that’s my ain dear Davie. 


‘* Meet me on the warlock knowe, 
Bonny Davie, dainty Davie, 
There 1’ll spend the day wi’ you, 
My ain dear dainty Davie.” 


There is here a great deal of sweet- 
ness, cheerfulness, and beauty ; but 
their effect is not, to our taste, whatit 
ought to have been. The opening of 
the. song reminds us, though by 4 
feeble reflection, of other delightful 
lines, the offspring of a greater than 
Burns, and with the whole of which 
the slenderest excuse will justify us in 
adorning our pages. 
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‘* Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail! bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire : 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long.” 


In their own sphere, the verses with 
which Burns begins the song under 
consideration, seem to promise a not 
unworthy echo of the May-day melody 
which the high-priest of the Muses 
had already sounded. But, alas! the 
delusion is soon dissipated. When we 
find that the great theme of gladness 
and source of inspiration, in the poem, 
is to be the prospect of wandering 
“ wi’ Davie,” we feel half ashamed of 
our rising enthusiasm; and when it 
further appears that the individual in 
question rejoices in the epithet of 
“ Dainty” — Dainty Davie” —the 
affair is involved in still greater em- 
barrassment. We are of a totally dif- 
ferent opinion from Juliet in the mat- 
ter of names ; and are indeed on that 
subject of nearly the same mind with 
. Mr Shandy. It may be of very little 
moment to a young lady in love, whe- 
ther her hero is a Montague or a Ca- 
pulet; but if the alternative lay be- 
tween one of those patronymics and 
that of Tomkins, or Tims, we are 
inclined to think that even Juliet would 
have been staggered. The farce of 
Mr H., though deservedly damned as 
a whole, was at least successful as a 
demonstration of the doctrine for 
which we are now contending. Chris- 
tian names are certainly not less im- 
portant than surnames, and in songs 
are rather more so, as we do not think 
it is usual to give the surname in a 
lyric. To David generally, even to 
Sir David, we have a strong objection 
except in his proper place, and would 
almost here have preferred Solomon 
or Samuel. ‘ Davie,” the diminutive, 
does not much mend the matter ; and, 
on the whole, we think that the gen- 
tleman whose image is so intimately 
blended with the flowers of May, 
would, by some other name, have smelt 
more odoriferously, and would proba- 
bly have been most effective in an 
anonymous form. The functions at- 
tributed to the reverend hero of the 
original ditty, were congenial with 
the name of Dainty Davie, under 


which he was designated. But the 
lady who, in Burns’s song, cxhibits so 
just an appreciation of vernal scenery, 
should have been matched with a lover . 
bearing a less vulgar appellation, or 
should have kept the vulgarity as 
much as possible in the background. 

Laying out of view the unfortunate 
burden with which we consider it to 
be weighed down, the imagery in the 
song, generally, is pastoral and plea- 
sing. These lines,— 

‘* The crystal waters round us fa’, 

The merry birds are lovers a’, 
The scented breezes round us blaw,” 


are redolent of youth and joy, and are 
almost every thing that they should 
be. The epithet of “crystal” to falling 
waters, however, is of doubtful pro- 
priety, as crystal falling in any shape 


is rather a nervous idea. We feela 
stronger, and we think a more substan- 
tial objection, to the picture in the last 
verse, of day “ expiring, and drawing 
the curtain of Nature’s rest.” We are 
not so fastidious as to repudiate all 
similitudes that may be borrowed from 
artificial or mechanical objects. We 
can, without aversion, think of the 
moon asthe “refulgent lamp of night ;” 
and would even occasionally, as here. 
allow the upholsterer to bear his part, 
To despise the “ curtain-drawing”’ of 
Burns, in a simple song, would be un- 
just in any who are willing to admire 
in a sacred hymn a metaphor of Mil- 
ton, which gives us still more of the 
details and drapery of the bed-cham- 
ber :— 


‘© So when the Sun in bed, 
Curtain’d with cloudy 7ed, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave.” 


What we object to in the stanza now 
before us, is not that the curtain should 
be drawn, but that this should be done 
by “* Day” when represented as * ex- 
piring ;” an expression which, in an 
imaginative passage of this kind, must 
be taken in a literal, and not in a 
reflected sense. Drawing the curtain 
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would be appropriate enough in a per- 
son going to sleep; but, in one “ expi- 
ring,” itis never needed, and not often 
attempted. The figure of Death thus 
presented to us, in a scene of peace and 
joy, is incongruous and painful. 

We would further observe, with re- 
ference to this song, that Mr Thom- 
son’s usual censorial powers seem to 
have been lulled into a slumber when 
he allowed it to pass without question. 
Mr Thomson is as vigilant as a kirk- 
session to discover any impropriety of 
conduct, or even to entertain a fama 
in the case of the heroes and heroines 
of the older songs ; and it is surprising 
that he should not have perceived the 
suspicious position of “ Dainty Davie” 
and his female admirer. They cer- 
tainly do not appear to be residing 
together as married persons, otherwise 
there would be no occasion for their 
frequent assignations on the “ warlock 
knowe ;”’ and, therefore, the lady’s fly- 
ing to her Davie’s arms, when “ Day 
draws the curtain of Nature's rest,” is 
a feature in the case that ‘‘ rigour,” or 
« advice with scrupulous heed,” would 
have pronounced to be at least as dan- 
gerous as most things of the kind in 
the old school. 

These are not scruples that would 
occur to ourselves, who are always 
disposed to put the best construction 
on the behaviour of young people ; 
but they are unanswerable objections, 
as against Mr Thomson, who carried 
his views so far as to pronounce the 
delightful old song of “ Saw ye my 
father” to be both indelicate and silly. 
Burns was of a different opinion there 
on both points, and so are we. The 
strain we now refer to is old, indeed, 
and in one sense simple; but we see 
not the silliness. What is there silly 
in the “ lassie’s” bargain with the bird 
that was her only time-teller, that, if 
he was faithful to his office, 


** His breast it shall be of the bonny beaten 
gowd, ; 
And his wings of the silver grey ?” 


Is the catastrophe silly, or is it 
sweetly poetical ? 


** The cock proved fause, and untrue he 
was, 
For he crew an hour o’er soon : 
The lassie thought it day when she sent 
her love away, 
And it was but a glimpse of the moon.” 


A lament for the loss of one pre- 


cious hour of sweet and secret love, 
seems to us to indicate both sense 
and sensibility,” and the premature 
anticipation of dawn, from a fitful 
effulgence of the wading moon, js 
both graphically and poetically plea. 
sing. Have we not, in the highest 
poetry, the same subject handled in a 
somewhat similar, though it may be 
in a superior style, as superior as the 
genius of Shakspeare over that of all 
other men? And shall we not admire 
the reflection, in our own homely and 
nameless minstrel, of the same burning 
spirit that gave birth to the doubts 
and delusions of Juliet and her lover, 
when fearfully watching the approach 
of dawn, and avaricious of every mo- 
ment that the night would grant them? 
The mistake in the one case is in the 
cock, in giving warning too soon; in 
the other, it is in the fond lover re. 
fusing to believe a warning that was 
almost too late. But a parallel be- 
tween the situations is, to our minds, 
easily drawn ; and in each of the re- 
presentations, after its own kind and 
measure, we'can admire the feeling of 
tenderness and beauty which prompted 
the poetry. 


** Jul. Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet 
near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine 
ear: 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate 
tree: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 
Rom. 1t was the lark, the herald of the 
morn, 
No nightingale ; look, love, what envious 
streaks 
Tho lace the severing clouds in yonder 
east : 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund 
Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops: 
I must begone and live ; or stay and die, 
Jul. Yon light is not daylight, 1 know 
it, I: 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To he to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 
Therefore, stay yet, thou need’st not to 
be gone. 
Rom. Let me be ta’en, let me be put 
to death ; 
I am content so thou wilt have it so- 
V’ll say yon gray is not the morning's ey 
Tis but the pale reflex. of Cynthia's brow: 
Nor that. is not the lark, whose notes do 
beat 
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The vaulty heaven so high. above our 
heads ; 

I have more care to stay, than will to go; 

Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills 
it so.” 


With regard to the question of in- 
delicacy, the old song of “ Saw ye 
my father,” appears to us to have 
at least as little of that blemish as 
the modern one of “ Dainty Davie,” 
which we have above considered. 
But why should we suspect inde- 
licacy where it is not necessarily 
to be inferred? Manners are one 
thing and morals another : nor are all 
things alike blamable in different cir. 
cumstances. What might be very 
hazardous and very horrible in Mr 
Thomson or Miss Tomkins, may, in 
the case of Johnnie and Jeannie, be 
safe and innocent. In the humble 
ranks of life, through all parts of the 
world, interviews between lovers, 
strong in loveand in honesty, have taken 
place at midnight as blamelessly as at 
noon. But, besides, if we are driven 
to it, why not suppose a private mar- 
riage, as in the case of Romeo and 
Juliet ? Marriages are easily contract- 
ed in Scotland; and the admirable 


judgment and speech of Sir William 
Scott in the Dalrymple case has put 
such proceedings on a footing per- 
fectly secure and satisfactory, at 
least for all the purposes of poetry, if 


not of practice. Evil to him who evil 
thinks. For our part, we are willing 
to go to the stake in defence of our 
firm belief, that the conduct of Johnny 
and his mistress in the old song, how. 
ever it is to be explained, would be 
found perfectly unexceptionable if 
we knew the whole particulars. 

“ Saw ye my father,” however, was 
not admissible into the Thomson col- 
lection; and therefore, contrary to 
Burns’s own conscience and convic- 
tion, the task was imposed on him of 
supplying its place by one more pure 
or more prudish. Let us now see 
how that task was fulfilled: %«:. -4 


‘* Where are the joys, I have met in the 
morning, 
That danced to the lark’s early song ? 
Where is the peace that awaited my 
wand’ring, 
At evening the wild woods among? 


“ No more a-winding the course. of yon 
river, 
And marking sweet flow’rets so fair : 
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No more I trace the light footsteps of 
pleasure, 
But sorrow and sad- sighing care. 


‘* Is it that summer’s forsaken our valleys, 
And grim surly winter is near? 
No, no, the bees humming round the gay 
roses, 
Proclaim it the pride of the year. 


‘** Fain would I Hide what I fear to dis- 
cover, 
Yet long, long too well have I known, 
All that has caused this wreck in my 
bosom, 
Is Jenny, fair Jenny, alone. 


‘* Time cannot aid me, my griefs are im- 
mortal, 
Nor hope dare a comfort bestow; 
Come, then, enamour’d, and fond of my 
anguish, 
Enjoyment I'll seek in my woe.” 


In its kind, the opening of this song 
is good. Weare not, however, pleased 
with the strained fancy of joys ‘¢ dan- 
cing” in the morning to the lark’s 
song. The lines— 


‘¢ Where is the peace that awaited my 
wand’ring, 
At evening the wild woods amoung,” 


are natural and touching. The se- 
cond and third verses are fair, thongh 
with here and there a chumsy expres- 
sion. The two last verses, we take © 
leave to say, are about as bad as ever 
were written. When personally in- 
troduced to the heroine of this sen- 
timental strain, we involuntarily, and 
with more justice, exclaim with Mrs 
Quickly, “ Vengeance of Jenny's 
case! fie on her, never name her!” 
«* My griefs are immortal,”—* Ena- 
monured, and fond of my anguish,”— 
‘«¢ Enjoyment I'll seek in my woe,”— 
are frigid. exaggerations, or absolute 
fustian. 

We might dwell, alas! much longer 
on this part of our task ; but we have 
greater pleasure in proceeding to 
notice the best among: those song's of 
Burns, which we, consider to be wor 
thy. of his. high genius, and of the 
lyrical’ reputation which they have 
obtained for him. We shall point out 
in these the beauties which appear’ to 
us. to. be. most solid and conspicuous ; 
but shall not spare to animadVert, ao 
on the blemishes or inequalities. by 
which their value is alloyed. We 
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shall divide the subjects of our consid- 
eration into three classes, though each 
sometimes merges into the other— 
Songs of Spirit, Songs of Tenderness, 
and Songs of Merriment. 

No song, perhaps, has been oftener 
sung or quoted, or is more completely 
identified with Burns’s name, than the 
*¢ Address of Bruce to his Army at 
Bannockburn.” Though it probably 
dwells in the memories of all, let 
us lay it before our readers, and offer 
a few observations upon its merits. 


*¢ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory ! 


‘* Now's the day and now’s the hour; 

See the front of battle low’r, 

See approach proud Edward's pow’r, 
Chains and slavery ! 


‘* Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave ?— 
Let him turn and flee ! 


‘© Wha for Scotland’s king and law 

Freedom’s sword will strongly draw? 

Freeman stand, or freeman fa’ ?— 
Let him on wi’ me! 


‘* By oppression’s woes and pains,. 

By your sons in servile chains, 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 


‘* Lay the proud usurper low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ; 
Liberty’s in every blow! 

Let us do or die !” 


We have so often sung or mur- 
mured to ourselves this impressive - 
song—we have so often heard it said 
and sung by others—it has so long 
been established in our imaginations 
as the actual address which preceded 
and helped to gain the battle that 
secured our country’s independence, 
that it is with difficulty we can escape 
from the engrained prepossessions 
thus produced, and place ourselves in 
the free and indifferent position of 
liberal critics. We shall try, how- 
ever, to do so; and shall task our- 
selves to determine what is the precise 
degree and amount of praise to which 
this poem is intrinsically entitled. 
When we hear it commended as 
splendid or sublime, and enquire in 
what particulars it exhibits those qna- 


lities, we are unable to find a satisfae. 


tory answer. We discover no pro- 
found reflections—no soaring imagi- 


nations ; we meet with nothing that — 


is not a common topic in such a 
situation—nothing that is unexpect. 
edly striking, or touching, or terrible, 
in the images presented to us. In so 
far as the thoughts are concerned, we 
question if there is any thing which a 
schoolboy might not have introduced 
into a theme on such a subject; and 
probably, if he had read Galgacus’s 
speech in the life of Agricola, a clever 
schoolboy might have introduced sen. 
timents which were more pointed, if 
not more pithy. But, on the other 
hand, when we look at it, not as a 
composition of lofty genius or of 
creative poetry, but as a plain and 
powerful exhortation to a patriotic 
struggle, and introduced as a popular 
versification of ideas suitable to so 
great an occasion, and yet level to the 
capacities and sympathies of all men; 
when we observe the vigorous, manly, 
and resolute tone in which those ideas 
are expressed, and the absence of any 
thing feeble or foreign to the matter 
at issue, we willingly pronounce it to 
be an admirable example of the mar- 
tial lyric, and a successful achieve. 
ment of a difficult and honourable 
task. If the imaginative reader finds 
nothing in it which surpasses the 


common notions of all mankind on so 


exciting a subject, the universal ap- 
plause with which ordinary minds 
have received it, is at least a proof 
that it does not in any thing fall short 
of that standard. If the same ideas 
have often been thought, the result of 
the experiment proves that they have 
never, or not often, been so well ex- 
pressed. 

We like as well, if not better, what 
Mr Thomson pleasantly calls a vive- 
la-bagatelle song, but which, to us, 
appears a rather more serious affair. 
“ Ts there for honest poverty 

That hangs his head, and a’ that ? 

The coward slave we pass him by, 

And dare be poor for a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 

Our toils obscure, and a’ that ; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


‘s What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden grey, and a’ that ? 
Gie fools their silks, and knaves their 
wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
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For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that; 

The honest man, though e’er so poor, 
Is king 0’ men for a’ that. 


‘+ Ye see yon birkie ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that ; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that ; 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


“* A king can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he maunna fa that! 

For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that ; 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


“ Then let us pray, that come it may— 
And come it will for a’ that-- 

That sense and worth o’er a’ the earth 
May bear the gree and a’ that. 

For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


This is plainly written con amore, 
and is almost perfect in its way, 
though it has little pretension to poetry, 
and is as much a satire as a song. 
However dangerous or destructive its 
sentiments may be in their excess or 
misapplication, they are entitled to 
reverence and sympathy, as truths 
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which, under proper control, are im- 
portant elements in private independ- 
ence and public liberality. 

There is a wildness and energy in 
what we are next to quote that attains 
to the sublime, and appears to place 
it very high in the scale of song-writ- 
ing.— 

** As I stood by yon roofless tower, 

Where the wa'flower scents the dewy air, 
Where th’ howlet mourns in her ivy bower, 

And tells the midnight moon her care. 


* The winds were laid, the air was still, 
The stars they shot alang the sky ; 
The fox was howling on the hill, 
And the distant echoing glens reply. 


‘* The stream adown its hazelly path, 
Was rushing by the ruin’d wa’s, 

Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 
Whase distant roaring swells and fa’s. 


‘¢ The cauld blue north was streaming forth 
Her lights, wi’ hissing eerie din ; 

Athort the lift they start and shift, 
Like fortune’s favours, tint as win. 


‘* By heedless chance I turned mine eyes, 
And, by the moonbeam, shook to see 
A stern and stalwart ghaist arise, 
Attired as minstrels wont to be. 


*¢ Had I a statue been o’ stane, 

His darin’ look had daunted me; 
And on his bonnet graved wae plain, 

The sacred posy—Libertie !”’ 

Our next is a very favourable ex- 
ample of Burns’s powers :— 


‘* Their groves o’ sweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 
Where bright beaming summers exalt the perfume ; 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen o’ green breckan, 
Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang yellow broom : 
Far dearer to me are yon humble broom bowers, 
Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk lowly unseen ; 
For there, lightly tripping amang the wild-flowers, 
A-listening the Jinnet, aft wanders my Jean. 


“© Though rich is the breeze in their gay sunny valleys, 
And cauld Caledonia’s blast on the wave ; 

Their ‘sweet-scented woodlands that skirt the proud palace, 
What are they ?—the haunt o’ the tyrant and slave ! 

The slave’s spicy forests, and gold-bubbling fountains, 
The brave Caledonian views with disdain ; 

He wanders as free as the winds of his mountains, 
Save love’s willing fetters, the chains o’ his Jean.” 


This, on the whole, is excellent ; it 
is bold and beautiful, and has thrilled 
many thousand Scottish hearts, and 
filled many thousand Scottish eyes 


with tears, whether at home or in dis- 


tant lands. Nothing can be sweeter 
in themselves, or by contrast with 
what precedes them, than the lines— 
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_« Far dearer to me yon lone glen 0” green 
breckan, 

Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang yellow 
broom.” 


But the song has faults, and those, 
too, considerable ones, We doubt 
whether the reason assigned for loving 
«¢ yon humble broom bowers,” is not 
too exclusively confined to their con- 
nexion with the poet's mistress, Surely 
we prefer the glens of our native land, 
with their broom and their breckan, 
before the rich regions of the myrtle 
and orange, not merely because they 
are the haunt of a beloved woman, 
but also because they are the home of 
‘our fathers and kindred, the seat of 
knowledge and piety, the domicile of 
liberty and peace. If it be said that 
*¢ Jean,” in her character and virtues, 
is to be regarded as the type of all 
these excellences, we think the idea is 
somewhat strained and obscure. 

We are certain, however, that if 
this illusion was admissible in the first 
verse, it is poorly introduced, and 
mawkishly expressed in the conclu- 
sion of the second. The conceit of 
the free Caledonian wandering about 
his mountains with only ‘love's willing 
fetters, the chains o' his Jean,’ is 
equally cold and commonplace, and 
wholly unsuitable to the simple and 
manly character which the song 
should sustain. 

We are naturally led from this last 
song to notice some of those which 
are more exclusively devoted to the 
tender or gentle affections. We shall 
give the precedence to “ Hizhland 
Mary.” 


“¢ Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 


Green be your woods, and fair yogr 
flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie | 
There simmer first unfauld her robeg, 
And there the langest tarry ; 
For there I took the last fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


‘‘ How sweetly bloom’d the gay green 
birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom ; 
As underneath the fragrant shade 
I clasp’d her to my bosom | 
The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o'er me and my dearie; 
For dear to me, as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


« Wi’ mony a vow and lock'd embrace 
Our parting was fu’ tender ; 

And pledging oft to meet again 
We tore ourselves asunder : 

But oh! fell death's untimely frost, 
That nipt my flower sae early! 

Now green’s the sod, and caulds the clay 
That wraps my Highland Mary. 


** O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I oft hae kiss’d sae fondly ; 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! | 
And mould’ring now in silent dust 
The heart that lo’ed me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary.” 


We feel this to be, indeed, admir- 
able, and fresh from the heart; and 
if one or two. blemishes occur to us in 
style or versification, the sacredness of 
a love and sorrow so beautiful and 
so sincere, deter us from whispering a 
word of aught but sympathy and re- 
verence. 

What we have next to notice is 


* every way more open to criticism. 


“ There's auld Rob Morris that wons in yon glen, 
He's the king o’ guid fellows and wale o’ auld men; 
He has gowd in his coffers, he has owsen and kine, 
And ae bonnie lassie, his darling and mine. 


** She’s fresh as the morning, the fairest in May ; 
She's sweet as the evening amang the new hay ; 
As blythe and as artless as the lambs on the lea, 
And dear to my heart as the lightto mye’e. 


** But oh! she’s an heiress, and Robin’s a laird, 

And my daddie has nought but a cot-house and yard ; 
A wooer like me maunna hope to come speed, 

The wounds I maun hide that will soon be my dead. 


“ The day comes to me, but delight brings me nane ; 
The night comes to me, but my rest it is gane ; 
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I wander my lane like a pight-troubled ghaist, 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my breast. 


‘* O had she but been of a lower degree, 

I then might hae hoped she wad smiled upon me! 
O, how past describing had then been my bliss, 
As now my distraction no words can express!” 


We much admire the two first verses, 
which are well suited in style and sen- 
timent to a very beautiful and pathe- 
tic air ; but we think that the rest of 
the song might, on the whole, have 
been dispensed with, or ought, at least, 
to have been remodeled. 


‘* A wooer like me maunna hope to come 
speed, 

The wounds 1 maun hide that will soon be 
my dead ;” 


is clumsy and incongruous. “ Isigh 
as my heart it would burst in my 
breast,’ dves not please us, and seems 
to enfeeble a stanza that might have 
been very good. Somehow or other, 
a “sigh” is not at all a poetical thing, 
according to our Scotch customs or 
pronunciation. The last verse is 
positively bad. The question in pro- 
portion, or the rule of three, stated in 
the concluding lines, 


‘** O how past describing had then been 
my bliss, 

As now my distraction no words can exe 
press!” 


is much too formal and calculating, 
and is destitute ofany felicity of thought 
or language. 

Of the same mixed character is the 
following :— 


** O poortith cauld and restless love, 
Ye wreck my peace between ye! 
Yet poortith a’ I could forgi’e, 
An’ ’twere na for my Jeanie. 
O why should Fate sic pleasure have 
Life’s dearest bands untwining ? 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on fortune’s shining ? 


“ This warld’s wealth, when I think on 
It’s pride and a’ the lave o’t; 
Fie, fie, on silly coward man 
That he should be the slave o’t! 
O. why, &c. 


** Her een, sae bonnie blue, betray 
That she repays my passion ; 
But prudence is her o’erword aye, 
She talks o’ rank and fashion. 

O why, &e. 


** O wha can prudence think upon, 
And sic a lassie by him ? 
O what can prudence think upon, 
And sae in love as Iam? 
O why, &e. 


** How blest the humble cottar's fate ! 
He woos his simple dearie ; 
The silly bogles, wealth and state, 
Can never make them eerie. 
O why,” &e. 


We like the first verse of this song ; 
and, although the personification of 
Fate, taking “ pleasure’ in untwining 
life’s dearest bands, is not in a style 
either of Doric simplicity or of Attic 
elegance, the chorus is redeemed by 
the touching, though perhaps not very 
coherent question: Why sae sweet a 
flower as Love should depend on Fure 
tune’s shining ? The rest of the song 
we think is, on the whole, very infe« 
rior. Nothing can well be worse than 
the verse— 


** Her een, sae bonnie blue, betray 
That she repays my passivn ; 

But prudence is her o’erword aye, 
She talks o’ rank and fashion.” 


The next verse, “ O wha ean pru- 
dence think upon?” is vigorous and 
characteristic, though scarcely poeti- 
cal. 

The song of Gala Water” is simple 
and successful. The last verse has 
much in it of earnestness and beauty. 


‘s There’s braw braw lads on Yarrow 
braes, 
That wander through the blooming hea- 
ther ; 
But Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws, 
Can match the lads o’ Gala water. 


*¢ But there is ane, a secret ane, 
Aboon them a’ I lo’e him better ; 
And T’il be his and he’ll be mine, 
The bonnie lad o’ Gala water. 
« Altho’ his daddie was nae laird, 
And tho’ I hae nae muckle tocher, 
Yet rich in kindness, truest love, 
We'll tent our-flocks by Gala water. 
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«¢ Tt ne'er was wealth, it ne’er was wealth, 


That coft contentment, peace, or plea- 


sure ; 
The bands and bliss o’ mutual love, 
O that's the chiefest warld’s treasure{’’ 


The living influences of those loca- 
lities, that dwell in love’s remembrance 
as the scenes of past happiness, or the 
lodestars of present solicitude, are 
fertile themes of lyrical poetry, and 
Burns well understood and familiarly 
availed himself of their power. Among 
the very sweetest of all his composi- 
tions is the following example of this 
topic, which opens in the most natural 
and touching strain; and, though not 
altogether equal, has much of simple 
beauty throughout :— 


* Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonnie lassie lives, . 
The lassie I lo’e best. 


‘*¢ There wild-woods grow, and rivers row, 
And mony a hill between ; 

But day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 


‘* I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair ; 

I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air: 


‘** There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 


“ O blaw ye westlin winds, blaw saft 
Amang the leafy trees ; 

Wi’ gentle gale, frae muir and dale, 
Bring hame the laden bees : 


And bring the lassie back to me 
That’s aye sae neat and clean: 

Ae look o’ her wad banish care, 
Sae lovely is miy Jean.” 


Perhaps a still more exquisite and im- 
passioned expression of the same feel- 
ing, is shown in a couple of verses to 
be found in Johnson's Museum— 


*¢ Out over the Forth, I look tothe north, 
But what is the north and its Highlands 
to me? 
The south nor the east gie ease to my breast, 
The far foreign land, nor the wide roll- 
ing sea. 
But I look to the west, when I gae to rest, 
That happy my dreams and my slumbers 
may be ; 
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For far in the west lives he I lo’e best, 
The lad that is dear to my babie and 


me.” 


Never, surely, was the religion of de- 
voted love more truly, more warmly ‘ 
expressed than in these few but magi- 
cal lines. We may observe, by the 
way, that, although furnished less for. 
mally and less responsibly, the contri- 
butions of Burns to the Museum were 
often more racy and more spirited 
than those which were written for Mr 
Thomson's Collection. Inthe Museum, 
for instance, appeared the noble song 
which we are about to quote, and of 
which one half stanza would of itself 
have preserved the name of Burns 
throughout all time ; and would more 
than compensate, not only for the in. 
equalities of the other lines, though 
they had been infinitely greater, but 
for all the commonplaces which Mr 
Thomson was fain to accept as true 
poetry :— 


*¢ Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ! 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans 1’ll wage thee. 
Who shall say that Fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaveshim? ° 
Me, nae cheerfu’ twinkle lights me, 

Dark despair around benights me, 


“ T’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy: 
But to see her was to love her, 
Love but her, and love for ever, 
Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted. 


‘¢ Fare-thee-weel, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare-thee-weel, thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure ! 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever! 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears 1’ll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans 1’ll wage thee.” 


In the Museum, also, we have * The 
Posie,” which was adopted by Thom- 
son; and which, for its union of the 
two best and purest affections of the 
heart—the love of woman and of rural 
nature—deserves all the praise that 
it has ever received— 


‘** O luve will venture in where it daurna weel be seen, 
O luve will venture in where wisdom ance has been ; 
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But I will down yon river rove, amang the fields sae green, 
And a’ to pu’ a posie to my ain dear May, 


** The primrose I will pu,’ the firstling of the year, 

And I will pu’ the pink, the emblem o’ my dear— 

For she’s the pink o’ womankind, and blooms without a peer : 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


‘ T’ll pu’ the budding rose, when Phoebus peeps in view, 

For it's like a baumy kiss o’ her sweet bonnie mou’ ; 

The hyacinth’s for constancy wi’ its unchanging blue : 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


** The lily it is pure, and the lily it, is fair, 


And in her lovely bosom I'll place the lily there ; 
The daisy’s for simplicity and unaffected air : 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


*‘ The hawthorn I will pu,’ wi’ its locks o’ siller gray, 

Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o’ day ; 

But the songster’s nest within the bush I winna tak’ away : 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


«© The woodbine I will pu’ when the evening star is near, 

And the diamond draps o’ dew shall be her een sae clear ; 

The violet’s for modesty, which weel she fa’s to wear : 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May. 


‘« T’ll tie the posie round wi’ the silken bands o” luve, 

And I'll place it in her breast, and I'll swear by a’ above, 

That to my latest draught o’ life the band shall ne’er remove : 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May.” 


The last, it would appear, of Burns’s 
communications tothe Museum,was the 
song of ** Mally’s meek, Mally’ssweet,” 
which, in some respects homely enough, 
has yet much to recommend it. The 
idea in the last stanza might have been 
better brought out, but it has the fire 
of genius— 


‘* Her yellow hair, beyond compare, 
Comes trinkling down her swan-white 
neck; 
And her two eyes, like stars in skies, 
Would keep a sinking ship frae wreck,” 


Is not this a vivid expression of the 
power of beauty over the darkness and 
the storms of life? Do we not here 
see at a glance, as in a dream not diffi- 
eult to be interpreted, a tempestuous 
sea, and a labouring vessel with de- 
spairing mariners; and then, amidst 
the severing clouds, a vision of those 
“ lucida sidera,” those Ledzan twins, 


** Quorum simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor 
Considunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit.” 


It would extend this article be- 
yond the length. of a midsummer’s 
day, if we were to review all the 


songs of Burns which are entitled to 
admiration. Why should we set down 
the imperishable verses of “ Auld 
Langsyne,” which every reader 
worth addressing can repeat, as if 
they were printed before his eyes? or 
why add a “ perfume to the violet,” 
by bestowing on them a vague and un- 
meaning praise, or attempting to point 
out beauties that are obvious to all? 
Why should we notice many other 
songs to which the observations we 
have already made may with suitable 
changes be easily transferred ?—some 
of them being almost unexceptionably 
beautiful, but the most part chequered 
with a mixture of error and defect 
amidst their pervading excellences. 
We have always greatly admired 
the comic songs of Burns, but it is 
not our intention to enter hereon a 
detailed examination of them. Such 
compositions do not equally challenge 
or call for criticism as more serious 
attempts, and it would not be so easy 


.to find room for observation upon 


them. Burns’s genius was as well 
adapted for the ludicrons as for the 
pathetic, and his command of appro- 
priate vernacular language for ludi- 
crous subjects was peculiarly great. 
Instead of offering the commonplace 
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observations that could alone occur 
to us here, we shall conclide this ar- 
ticle by laying before our readers 
some of our poet’s comic effusions 
in a foreign dress, which may at once 
amuse by its novelty, and help us 
to judge of their intrinsic merits, 
and to form a conjecture as to the 
ideas regarding them which may be 
acquired by those who are total stran- 
gers to the language in which they 
are written. Our extracts are taken 
from a small and rather scarce vo- 
lume, published at Paris in 1826, and 
bearing the following title: ‘* Mor. 
ceaux Choisis de Burns, Poéte Ecos- 
sais; Traduits par MM. James 
Aytoun et J. B. Mesnard.” The 
Monsieur James Aytoun who has a 
share in these translations is no other, 
we believe, than the very amiable 


DUNCAN GRAY, 


** Duncan Gray came here to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ; 

On blithe Yule night when we were fu’, 
Ha, ha the wooing o’t. 

Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 

Look d asklent and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 


“© Dancan fleech’d and Duncan pray’d, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't; 
Dunean sigh’d haith out and in, 
Grat his een baith bl-er’t and blin’, 
Spak o’ louping o’er a linn ; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


** Time and chance are but a tide, 
Ha, ha. the wooing ot: 
Slighted love is sair to bide, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't: 
Shall I like a fool, quo’ he, 
For a haughty hizzie die ? 
She may gae to France for me, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


‘* How it comes, let doctors tell, 
Ha, ha, the wooing ot: 
Meg grew sick as he grew hail, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t: 
Something in her bosom wrings, 
For relief a sigh she brings ; 
And O! her een they spake sic things ! 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


person with whom our townsmen are 


well acquainted as a member of the 
Scottish Bar, atid as having on at 
least one occasion come forward as a 
candidate for the representation of 
Edinburgh. The work contains trans. 
lations, all of them in prose, of seve. 
ral of Burns's best pieces, both seri. 
ous and comic, including ** The Cot- 
tar’s Saturday Night,” and “ Tamo’ 
Shanter.” But we confine our quo- 
tations to one ot two of the comic 
songs, as most in accordance with our 
own plan, and most. likely to interest 
and amuse our readets. We refrain 
from making any comment whatever 
on the translations, except here and 
there to print in italics some of the 
passages which appear the most strik- 
ing. We place the original and the 
translation opposite to each other :— 


DUNCAN GRAY> 


Duncan Gray vint ici pour faire. sa 
cour, pendant une nuit joyeuse de Noél, 


que nous étions tous gris. Maggie,* a son - 


aspect, leva la téte bien haut; la tourna 
d'un autre cdté avec mépris, ce gui forga le 
paucre Duncan @ se tenir @ une distunce 
respectucuse, 


Duncan pria et supplia « . . Maggie 
resta sourde comme les roches d’Ailsa.f 
Duncan sortait et rentrait en poussant tous 
jours de gros soupirs, en pleurant jusqu’d 
n’y plus voir, et parla d’aller se noyer. «++ 


‘* Lestemps et les fvénements ne sont qu'un 
flux et reflux: On supporte diffici/iement 
un umour dédaigné. Il s’ecria donc : Quoi! 
je mourrai comme un fou pour une filletté 
hautaine! qu'elle aille courir la Francé 
pour moi ?t¢ 


** Que les docteurs nous disent com- 
ment cela s'est fait; mais Maggie est de- 
venue malade en proportion que Duncan 
a guéri; un trouble sest glissé dans son 
dme..... Pour sé soulager elle pousse 
des soupirs, et ses yeux ont paré de 
quelquechose. «+. 





* “ Marguerite.” 


t “ Ce rocher immense s’éleve dans Ja mer qui horde le ecmté od Burns est né.” 
$ “ Ce que signitie cette locution, n’est pas exprimé chez nous d’une manidie @ 


decente.” 
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“ Duncan was a lad o’ grace, 
Ha, ha, the woving o't : 

Maggie's was a piteous case, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't. 

Duncan could na be her death, 

Rising pity smoor’d his wrath ; 

Now they’re crouse and cantie baith, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t.” 


WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WI’ AN 
AULD MAN? 


‘What can a young lassie, what shall a 
young lassie, 

What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld 
man! : 

Bad luck on the penny that tempted my 
minnie 

To sell her poor Jenny for siller and lan’! 


“ He’s always compleenin’ frae morning 
to e’ening, 

He hoasts and he hirples the weary day 
lang ; 

He’s doylt and he’s dozen, his blude it is 
frozen, 

0 dreary’s the night wi’ a crazy auld man. 


“ He hums and he hankers, he frets and 
he cankers, 
I never can please him do a’ that I can ; 
He’s peevish and jealous of a’ the young 
fellows, 
© dool on the day I met wi’ an auld 
man ! 


“My auld auntie Katie upon me takes 
pity, 
T’ll do my endeavour to follow her plan ; 
Pil cross him and wrack him, until J heart- 
break him, 
And then his auld brass will buy me a 
new pan.” 


We have seen some other transla- 
tions in the same style, which we 
Wish we bad at hand: One of them 
Tunning thus —* Guillaume Wastle 
demeurait sur Tweed, a un lieu qu'on 
appellait Linkumdoddie ;” another, 
“Eh! sifflez, et je viendrai 4 vous, 
mon gargun! Quoique mon pére et ma 
mére deviendraient fous, Eh! sifflez,” 


Writing. * 

‘** Duncan était un garcon genereux ; 
Vétat dé Maggie inspirait l@ pitie!!.... 
Dunean ne pouvait la laisser mourir!.... 
Sa pitie se dével.ppa donc au point de UV’em- 
porter sur sa colére.. ... Maintenant ils 
sont tous les deux gais et contens.” 


- 


LA JEUNE EPOUSE ET‘LE VIEUX MARI? 


** Que peut faire une jeune épduse avec 
un vieux mari! .... Mandite soit lava- 
rice qui tenta ma mére de vendre sa pauvre 
Jenny pour de Ja terre et de l’argent. 


* Du matin jusqu’au soir il ne cesse 
de se plaindre!.... il tousse et pictiné 
tout le long de l’ennuyeuse journée; il est 
s:upide et engourdi, son sang est glacé... 
.-. Ah! qu’elles sont donc tristes les 
nuits passées avec un vieillard injirme ? 


“ Toujours it gronde et gromméle, et 
bourdonne, et se fache! Quoique je fasse 
je ne puis jamais le rendre content; il és¢ 
Lourru, et jalous de tous les jrunes garr- 
gons!.... Maudit soit le jour oh je ren 
contrai un vieil homme ! 


‘* Ma vieille tante Katie prend pitie de 

i Je ferai mon possible pour 
suivre ses conseils: Je le contrarierai, je 
le tourmenterai, jusqu’a ce que j’ai brisé 
son coeur ; et alors de son vieux cuivre je 
m’achéterai une casserolle neuve.’’* 


&c. But the rest lives not perfectly 
in our recollection, and we have not 
enough of confidence in our French 
to fill up the deticiencies of memory. 

The contrast of the quotations above 
made, present, we think, a proof of 
the very different powers of conden- 
sation either in the two writers or in 
the two languages. 





* ¢¢ 1) est inutile d'expliquer le sens de cette phrase proverbiale.” 
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ALISON’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


We have at length come to the 
volume of Mr Alison’s History which 
belongs especially to the exploits of 
England. India and the Peninsula 
are noble themes, and we congratu- 
late our country on its having found a 
historian equal to so large, and so 
spirit-stirring an achievement. The 
previous volumesled thereader through 
scenes of extraordinary boldness, and 
catastrophes which have not yet ceased 
to vibrate through the universal frame 
of Europe. It is due to this writer to 
acknowledge, that he has performed 
his strange and difficult task with re- 
markable effect. The world has 
teemed with narratives of the French 
Revolution; yet none have given so 
ample yet so clear, so impressive yet 
so authentic, a memoir of that terrible 
period. And we honour the vigorous 
perseverance and the practised skill, 
which, gathering their facts from all 
available sources, have compacted 
them, like the fragments of the mam- 
moth, into a vast and consistent frame, 
that will give our posterity a concep- 
tion of the time when the earth was 
overrun by a gigantic race of violence, 
and the thoughts of men’s hearts 
were evil continually. 

It is remarkable that, wherever in 
European annals, for the last three 
hundred years, the influence of Eng- 
land has begun to be felt, a great 
amelioration has uniformly followed. 
It is not less remarkable, that this 
powerful and beneficent result has 
been restricted to the last three hun- 
dred years, the period of British Pro- 
testantism. Before that age, the 
character of our European influence 
was wholly cast in another mould. 
England was the great disturber of 
Europe. Always either torturing her- 
self by civil wars, or the Continent by 
fierce invasions, her gallantry, disci- 
pline, and public spirit, resembled the 
qualities of a great school of gladia- 
tors, mutinous at home, and merciless 
when let loose on society. But, from 
the period of the Reformation, a new 
heart and a new office seem to have 
been committed to her. The great im- 


press of all her policy has been peace 
to nations—the great principle peace ; 
and the great duty which, with more | 
or less strenuousness, she has con- 
stantly fulfilled, has been that of set. 
ting the example of freedom without 
license, and subordination without 
slavery, and showing the exhaustless 
benefits of a limited monarchy and a 
pure religion. 

In the French Revolutionary war, 
we find discomfiture falling heavier on 
Europe, in exact proportion as Eng. 
land is excluded from the contest; 
light returns as her orb emerges from 
the horizon, and it is only in her full 
ascendant that the sickliness and the. 
shadows vanish together, and Europe 
is once more awakened to a sense of 
activity and ardour, to a view of the 
noble capabilities which lie before her, - 
and, perhaps, to the loftier contem. 
plation of those supreme sources of 
national hope-and power, which man 
can neither create nor control. 

It is scarcely less remarkable that, 
while the Revolution ravaged Europe, 
the force of England was preparing 
at the extremities of the earth the 
strength that was to restore it; and 
that, while almost every continental 
diadem was either stripped of its do. 
minions, or condemned to hold them 
on conditions degrading to the name 
of sovereignty, England was adding 
kingdom to kingdom ; and that, while 
the national spirit and the martial 
name of the Continent were perpe- 
tually trampled down, a succession of 
victories were throwing new lustre 
round the British standard, and more 
expressly preparing for triumph the 
soldier who was to fight the conquer- 
ing battle for England and mankind. 

Mr Alison’s preliminary view of the 
scene in which those exploits were 
performed, gives an elegant and most 
overwhelming conception of what may 
be done at once by the force of ability 
and the fortune of circumstances. 

«* The British empire in India, ex- 
tending now with few interruptions, 
and those only of tributary or allied 
states, from Cape Comorin to the 
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Himalaya mountains, comprehending 
by far the richest and most important 
part of Southern Asia, is nearly four 
times the area of France, and szz times 
that of Great Britain and Ireland, con- 
tains above a hundred millions of inha- 
' pitants, and yields a revenue of nearly 
twenty millions sterling.” If such are 
the geographical and financial features, 
, the other details are equally astonish- 
ing. The war of 1826, when the 
Burmese and the Bhurtpore Rajah 
were fought at the same time, raised 
the Indian force to two hundred and 
sixty thousand native troops, of which 
thirty: five thousand were cavalry, with 
1000 guns, and thirty-five thousand 
English: and the peculiar and most 
admirable characteristic of this force 
is, that itis wholly raised by voluntary 
enlistment. And we have a proud 
right to insist on this as a. national 
honour. To raise armies without vio- 
lating personal liberty, is a discovery 
which never was made by any nation 
before; it has never been adopted, 
nor even been possible in any modern 
nation. Even the wildest enthusiasm 
of liberty in- France, was never able 
to accomplish it. The Republican 
armies were at first recruited by terror, 
under a Republican tyranny; they 
were next recruited by the conscrip- 
tion, under a despotism; the guillo- 
tine was the recruiting-officer in the 
first instance—the dungeon in the 
second. England alone has ever been 
able to produce a wholly voluntary 
army, and this single fact would 
amount to an evidence of her sustain- 
ing and understanding the love of 
liberty beyond all other nations that 
ever existed. The only spot that 
seems to rest upon this fairest of all 
fame is, the impressment of seamen ; 
and, unquestionably, it is the wish of 
the nation that this forced service 
shall be obviated by voluntary en- 
listment as soon as possible. To 
effect this will be costly, but it must 
be wise; for there can be no pur- 
chase too costly for the services of 
brave fleets and armies; and there 
can be no policy in suffering the most 
skilful, hardy, and daring sailors in 
the world, to be seduced hourly into 
the service of our rivals and enemies. 


But impressment, in its worst shape, 
is a wholly different evil from the 


conscription. The sailor, when he 

adopts his profession, is fully aware 

that he may be impressed ; and he 
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thus adopts the pursuit with a know. 
ledge of the contingency. In fact, 
this is equivalent to a voluntary ser. 
vice; for he volunteers the profes- 
sion, of which the liability to serve in 
the fleet, whenever he shall be called 
upon, is the declared consequence. 
He is not, like the conscript, dragged 
from pursuits of a totally different or- 
der—forced suddenly, and against all 
the habits of his life and mind, into a 
career new and distasteful. He is not 
made liable to be sent to war and its 
perils, by the mere fact of his being 
born, which nobody can help; he is 
made liable by the selection of the 
sea for his livelihood—a matter which 
was fairly a question of his own choice, 
and which, like every other matter of 
our own choosing, must be taken with 
all its encumbrances. Still we wish 
that impressment were abolished by a 
system of judicious arrangements and 
public liberality, not as an encroach- 
ment on liberty, which in principle 
it cannot be; but as a source of pain- 
ful feelings, which it would be hu- 
mane, and of course wise, to dry up 
altogether. 

The geographical features of this 
vast country, give room for striking 
contemplations. ‘ From the snowy 
summits of the Himalaya to the 
green slopes of Cape Comorin, from 
the steep ghauts of Malabar to the 
sandy shores of Coromandel, it ex- 
hibits a succession of the most noble 
or beautiful features. Stupendous 
mountain ranges, their sides clothed 
with lofty forests, their peaks reposing 
in icy stillness ; vast plains rivalling 
the Delta of Egypt in richness, and, 
like it, submerged yearly by the fer. 
tilizing waters of the Ganges; here 
lofty ghauts running paralle} at a short 
distance from the shore of the ocean 
to the edge of its waters, and marking 
the line of demarcation between the 
plains on the seaside and the elevated 
table-land, several thousand feet in 
height, in the interior—those rugged 
hills or thick forests teeming with the 
riches of a southern sun. 

‘* The boundaries of this mighty land 
are of corresponding magnitude. The 
Himalaya and the mountains of Ca- 


bul and Candahar on the north; the 


splendid and rapid stream of the In. 

dus, seventeen hundred milesin length, 

of which seven hundred and sixty are 

navigable on the north-west ; the deep 

and stagnant Tyrawuddy, fourteen 
5 
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hundred miles in length, winding its 
way to the Bay of Bengal through the 
rank luxuriance of tropical vegetation 
on the north-east ; and the ocean, on 
the coasts of Malabar and Coroman- 
del, on the south. Nature every 
where appears, in this highly favoured 
region, in her most magnificent array ; 
the Himalaya mountains surmount- 
ing even Chimborazo in elevation— 
the Indus rivalling the river of the 
Amazons in magnitude—the plain of 
Bengal outstripping even Mesopota- 
mia itself in fertility—form some of 
the features of a country which, from 
the earliest times, has been the seat 
of civilisation, and the abode of opu- 
lence and magnificence.” 

A striking characteristic of our In- 
dian dominion is its developement of 
the original powers of the British 
mind, The condition of society in 
England affords room for little more 
than one talent, political ability, as 
it has scarcely more than one field for 
eminent distinction, Parliament. The 
faculties of the soldier, the philoso- 
pher, and even the scholar, if they are 
not often completely hidden, are, with 
a few exceptions, singularly restrict- 
ed. It is probable that the men who 


have left names in our Indian history, 
might have passed through life un- 


known in England. In England 
Clive might have died at a desk, 
instead of being the founder of an em- 
pire; Warren Hastings solicited an 
Oxford professorship of Persian, which 
would have extinguished the noblest 
proconsul that England ever pro- 
duced. If both Wellesley and the 
Marquis of Hastings must have been 
remarkable in any land, it was in In- 
dia alone that they could have found 
the materials for the ample super. 
structure of their fame. What Wel- 
lington might have been as colonel of 
the 33d, and advancing through the 
slow gradations of our limited force, 
we fortunately have not now to en- 
quire and regret. But India gave 
him the true expanse for a genius 
made for vastness of operation—the 
‘true place of exercise for a great con- 
trolling mind—the unrivalled field for 
administrative faculties which might 
have been buried in the details of a 
regiment—and the lofty experience 
which, famished in the routine of a 
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court or a garrison, was prepared by. 
the concerns of kingdoms raised and 

kingdoms overthrown—was refreshed 

and invigorated for the restoration of 

a continent, and the fall of the mighty 

despotism which held it in chains, 

And a most cheering and-ennobling 
national result is, that all those bene. 
fits to England have been achieved 
with still higher benefits to India, 

‘‘ Of all the marvels attending the © 
British sway in the East, the most 
wonderful is the extraordinary bless. 
ings which it has conferred on the in. 
habitants. Statistics, more irresistible 
than eloquence, place this beyond the 
possibility of a doubt. While under 
its native princes, the state of capital 
in India was so insecure, that twelve 
per cent was the common, and thirty. 
six per cent no unusual, rate of in- 
terest ; under the British rule the in. 
terest of the public debt has, for the 
Jirst time in Asiatic history, been 
lowered to five per cent ; and at that 
reduced rate the capitalists of Arabia 
and Armenia daily transmit their sur- 
plus funds to be purchased into the 
Company’s stock, as the most secure 
investment in the East.” Another 
admirable evidence follows. Socom. 
plete has been the security enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of the British pro- 
vinces, compared with what obtains 
under their native rajahs, that the 
people, from every part of India, flock 
to the three presidencies ; and the ex- 
tension of the Company’s empire, in 
whatever direction, is immediately fol- 
lowed by a vast concourse of popula- 
tion and increase of industry, by. set- 
tlers from the adjoining native domi- 
nions. Another highly gratifying cir- 
cumstance is the decrease of crime. 
From the returns of many provinces, 
widely separate in India, during the 
last thirty years, it appears that crime 
has generally diminished one-half, in 
many sunk to a sixth, by the strong 
and steady discipline, and the ac- 
knowledged justice of England. 

On this we have all kinds of testi- 
mony. ** Nothing can be more 
gratifying to an Englishman than to 
travel through the central and western 
provinces, so long the theatre of mer- 
ciless war, and to witness the wonder- 
ful change which has every where 
been wrought. Every village in this 
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Heber’s India, &c. 
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part of the country was closely sur- 
rounded by fortifications, and no man 
yentured to go to the labours of the 
plough without being armed with his 
sword and shield. Now the forts are 
useless, and are crumbling into ruin ; 
substantial houses begin for the first 
time to be built in the open plain; 
cultivation is extended over the dis- 
tant and undefended fields; the use- 
less encumbrance of defensive armour 
is laid aside, and the peasant may 
fearlessly enjoy the wealth and com- 
forts which his labour enables him to 
acquire.” 

And this is, beyond all question, 
due wholly to the protection given by 
the British arms to the provinces from 
invasion, which used to be almost as 
regularly looked for as the monsoon ; 
the suppression of the various tribes 
and gangs of hereditary robbers by 
the British police; and, most of all, 
the general increase of the knowledge 
of justice and the sense of right pro- 
duced by the honest, regular, and 
faithful action of British justice and 
British character among the people. 

“ Englishmen, who have so long 
been blessed with internal tranquillity, 
and to whom the idea of an invasion 
presents only an indistinct view of 
bloodshed and rapine, can hardly con- 
ceive the delight which animates the 
Indian peasant, who has had, from 
time immemorial, a wretched experi- 
ence of the frightful reality, or the 
gratitude which he feels to those who 
enable him to reap his harvest in se- 
curity, defend his home from profana- 
tion, and protect his property from 
the never-ending extortion of the 
powerful.” 

The results of this most fortunate 
protection are now beginning to dis- 
play themselves with great rapidity. 
Within the last twenty years, the pe- 
riod when the cessation of wars al- 
lowed the true influence of England 
fairly to be felt, roads, irrigation, 
and villages, to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, are exhibiting the protecting ac- 
tivity of Government; the jungles 
are giving way before the axe and the 
plough, and men are taking the place 
of the lion and tiger; population is 
swelling ;.and, what is the most unex- 
pected, novel, and important feature of 
the entire change, a middle class, a 
thing wholly unheard of in the East, 
is forming ; the old distinction which 
knew nothing between the peasant and 
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the man of wealth, or almost between 
the beggar and the noble, is giving 
way to a rank of society which, in 
Europe, constitutes the strength of 
states, and in fact, as it is weak or 
powerful, vicious or vigorous, consti- 
tutes the source and the measure of all 
virtue to the community, teems with 
the promise of incaleulable good to 
India, and perhaps to every portion of 
that mighty theatre of providence cir- | 
cumscribed by the boundaries of Asia, 
There is but one gift more to be given 
out of the great overflowing treasury 
which the supreme Giver of Good has 
given into the hands of England. No 
morality can be pure without a pure 
religion, and no religion can be at 
onee pure and permanent without a 
church. India, left to the horrid 
idolatries and desperate pollutions of 
her native worship, must always be ex- 
posed, not merely to individual vice 
but to national convulsion. The late 


efforts made to plant the Church of 
England in the Indian peninsula, must 
have the most important effect ; and 
those efforts must be persevered in, 
They have already done valuable ser- 
vice, and the influx of learned, inde- 
fatigable, and loyally-minded men, 


whom India will receive from the 

Church, will be the essential means of 
implanting English principles in those 

mighty territories. It must not be 

presumed that we can have any desire 

of forcing religion upon the people, 

or of doing violence even to their pre- 

judices. Conversion by compulsion 

is contrary to the whole spirit of — 
Christianity. But it is only our duty 
to give the Indian the choice between 
truth and falsehood—between the reli- 
gion of civilisation and the reli- 
gion of barbarism ; between even 
the habits of that civilized religion as 
they see them set forth, too often hu- 
miliated, by the conduct of Europeans 
calling themselves Christians, and the 
habits of true teachers, expressly ap- 
pointed to exhibit the true conduct 
of which Christianity inculcates the 
precept, and demands the example. 
We say farther, that this especial ex- 
tension of religious knowledge is ac- 
tually necessary even to the peace of 
India within our own borders. The 
closer connexion which every day pro- 
duces, between England and the East, 
the extinction of all the obstacles to 
settling, and even the growth of a 
public mind, will make India a most 
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precarious poscession, unless we shall 
ally her to England by principle. Re- 
ligion is the only source of principle ; 
and a community of faith is the safest 
strength of an empire. For this work 
the dominion has been given: and as 
we fulfil our duty in this work, we 
shall prosper or we shall fall. 

«¢ To complete the almost fabulous 
wonders of our Oriental dominion,” 
. adds Mr Alison with equal truth and 
eloquence, “ it is only to be remem- 
bered that it has been achieved by a 
mercantile company in an island of 
the Atlantic, possessing no territorial 
force at home, who merely took into 
their temporary pay, while in India, 
such portions of the English troops as 
could be spared from the contests of 
European ambition ; who never had, 
at any period, 30,000 British soldiers 
in their service, while their civil and 
military servants did not amount to 
6000; the number of persons who 
annually proceed to India under their 
auspices is never 600; and the total 
number of white inhabitants who re- 
side among the two hundred millions 
of the sable population, hardly 80,000. 
So enormous, indeed, is the dispro- 
portion between the British and their 
native subjects, that it is literally true, 
as the Hindoos say, that if every 
one of the followers of Brahma were 
to throw a handful of earth on the 
Europeans, they would be buried 
alive in the midst of their conquests.” 

But, fully coinciding in the author's 
general views on this subject, we must 
admit with rather more reserve the re- 
mark which he adopts from the French 
annalist, and the higher authority of 
Gibbon, that, “in a light of precaution, 
all conquest must be ineffectual unless 
it could be universal, since the increas- 
ing circle must be involved in a larger 
sphere of hostility.” Mr Alison thinks 
*¢ that there can be no doubt that this 
remark is well founded, and that it 
sufficiently explains the experienced 
impossibility which the British, ike 
all other conquering nations, have 
felt, of stopping short in their ca- 
reer when once commenced.” The 
misfortune of this maxim is, that it 
would sanction the principle of per- 
petual war for perpetual aggrandize- 
ment—would entitle the bloody ambi- 
tion of a Timour or a Napoleon to 
the name of a providential impulse— 
and would convert a furious caprice 
into a sacred necessity. Ifa nation 
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is to go on making war, while any 
other power exists which may 

in the contingencies of time, a formid. 
able enemy, not kingdoms but con. 
tinents must be subdued, and devas. 
tation must go round the globe. We 
doubt whether it has been ever claim. 


‘ed by either Roman or Frenchman as 


the pretext for their sweeping havoc, 
The conquests of Rome were in ge- 
neral founded on a plain and unhesita. 
ting determination to be masters of the 
world. The conquests of Napoleon, 
palpably originating in his mad pas. 
sion to be the first man in history 
and onearth, never adopted the maxim 
in any other shape, than as a state ne« 
cessity imposed on his government 
of employing so restless a people as 
the French in war, to prevent sedi- 
tion. ‘ The democratic spirit must 
be crushed by power,- or dazzled by 
glory,” was the nominal ground of a 
policy which Louis-Philippe, delicate 
as his task has been, has proved by so 
long a period of unbroken peace, to 
be wholly unnecessary. It is per- 
fectly true that the British conquests 
in India have been progressive, and 
that they have been inevitable. But 
their principle was not precaution, nor 
ambition, but absolute self-defence. 
There is not a fragment of evidence 
that they ever commenced an Indian 
war ; that they ever made war against 
a peaceful neighbour, with a view to 
the future curtailment of its power; 
or that they ever retained even the 
conquered dominion, when it was pos- 
sible to restore it to some one of its’ 
old possessors, without direct and no- 
torious hazard to the conquerors. The 
maxim, in fact, would be but a more 
specious form of “ doing evil that 

good may come,”—of taking the diree- 

tion of this world out of the hands of 
Providence—and extinguishing the 

clear and comprehensive rules of na- 

tional justice, in the obscure, selfish, 

and desperate covetousness of con- 

querors. 

However the charge may stain the 
Roman mantle, the Republican cos- 
tume of Napoleon, or the ermine of 
Nicholas, we must exonerate England 
from the principle. We are the more 
strengthened in this conviction, from 
the force with which the able author 
himself sustains it:—** The slightest 
acquaintance,” says he, ‘ with the an- 
nals of the Company, is sufficient to 
show that they stood, in every im. 


es 
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stance, really, if not formally, on the 
defensive ; and that it was in the over- 
throw of the coalitions formed for 
_ their destruction, or the necessary de- 
fence of the: allies whom previous 
' victory had brought to their side, 
that the real cause of all their Indian 
acquisitions is to be found.” 

{t is demonstrative of this total 
absence of the spirit of aggression, 
that the Company continued not: mas- 
ters of a foot of Indian territory, be- 
yond the walls of a few trifling facto- 
ries, for 150 years, from their incor- 
poration by Elizabeth down to the 
victory of Plassey; and that, in the 
year 1756, when their chief factory, 
Calcutta, was seized by Surajee Dow- 
lah, the whole garrison, including 
clerks and servants, amounted to but 
146 people, whom the tyrant flung 
into one dungeon to die. It is equally 
remarkable, that from this single act 
of barbarity followed the ruin of the 
tyrant and his dynasty ; thatthe hor- 
ror inspired by the compendious mur- 
der first turned the British eye on the 
East ; and that, in the * Black-hole 
of Calcutta,” may be said to have 
been moulded the massive diadem of 
our Indian empire. 

But in the succession of those con- 
quests the perseverance of the con- 
querors was as much to be tried as 
their ability or their courage. With- 
in a few years the British possessions 
had begun to taste of opulence, and to 
excite the habitual propensities of the 
native powers to plunder. The cha- 
racter of gentleness has been-unac- 
countably ascribed to the Indian; for 
of all the countries, even of the bar- 
barian world, India has been the most 
embittered by faction, torn by civil 
war, and trampled by mutual invasion. 
The native chieftains, knowing no use 
of wealth but to waste it, of property 
but to plunder it, or of power but to 
turn it into an instrument of havoe, 
lived in constant war, or the prepara- 
tion for war. Despising the British 
as merchants, and less fearing than 
detesting them in their capacity of 
warriors ; and adding to all this the 
abhorrence created by the brute fero- 
city of Mahometanism, and the subtle 
bigotry of the Hindoo, war seemed to 
be the new, but natural element, in 
which theinhabitants and thestrangers 
were to live. When the old dynasties 
were subyerted by the sword of a gene- 
tal or the dagger of a slave, the new 
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possessor of the throne immediately 
atterapted to sustain at once his repu- 
tation and his power by war, and 
chiefly war against the British. With- 
in twenty-four years from the attack 
on Calcutta, Hyder Ali invaded the 
presidency, beat the two armies of 
Baillie and Monro, who had been 
thrown in his way with singularly in- 
adequate forces, and burned the coun- 
try up to the gates of Madras. After 
a long succession of desperate actions, 
Hyder, at the moment when he had 
secured the aid of a French fleet, was 
fortunately swept away by an enemy 
which neither kings nor armies can 
resist. He died; yet this desperate 
warrior, whose life was one scene of 
stratagem, march, and battle, had sur- 
vived till the age of eighty-two. 

A more fortunate circumstance still 
was the character of his successor. 
Hyder Ali himself declared of his 
son Tippoo, that he would lose all the 
dominions which his own life of labour 
had gained. Tippoo had all the cou- 
rage of his father without his under- 
standing, and all his treachery with- 
out his knowledge of mankind. His 
ferocity plunged him into immediate 
conflict with the British, and his rash- 
ness ensured his ruin. 

Mr Alison conceives that the chief 
part of this ruin was due to his having 
deserted the military tactics of his fa- 
ther. ‘“* He was not equally impressed 
as his great predecessor with the ex- 
pediency of combating the invaders 
with the national arms of the East, 
and wearing out the disciplined bat- — 
talions of Europe by those innumerable 
horsemen, in whom, from the earliest 
times, the real strength of Asia has 
consisted. Almost all Hyder's suc- 
cesses were gained by his cavalry. 
It was when severed from his infan- 
try and heavy artillery, and attended 
only by a few flying guns, that his 
forces were most formidable; and it 
augments our admiration of the firm- 
ness and discipline with which the Se« 
poy regiments under Coote withstood 

is assaults, when we recollect that 
they had to resist, for days and weeks 
together, under the rays of a tropical 
sun, the incessant charges of a cavalry 
rivalling that of the Parthians in swift- 
ness, equalling that of the Mamelukes 
in daring, and approaching that of the 
Tartars in numbers.” 

We shall not venture to lecture the 
clever author on tactics, nor do we 
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mean to dispute the power of vast tem- 
pests and whirlwinds of cavalry, in a 
country fitted for their operation ; but 
the remark is old and true, that cavalry 
is, in its nature, a fugitive force, that it 
can never attack with effect where in- 
fantry are on their guard, and that all 
that can be accomplished, by the most 
powerful cavalry, is to follow when they 
march, cut off stragglers when they 
stray, come to a stand when they face 
about, and look on while they take 
fortresses, enter capitals, and make 
themselves masters of the country. It 
is not to be forgotten that, though 
Tartar against Tartar may be a fit 
match, the horseman has never been 
able to prevail against the disciplined 
man on foot; that the Greek infan- 
try uniformly beat the masses of the 
Persian horse, who were probably su- 
perior to any that India has ever seen. 
The Saracen cavalry could make but 
slight impression even on the Greek 
infantry of the Lower Empire. The 
Tartars, who were in the habit of 
scouring the Russian provinces every 
half dozen years, have never succeed- 
ed, since Russia established a regular 
infantry ; and, as a case perfectly de- 
cisive, the Turks, whose force was es« 
pecially cavalry down to the fifteenth 
century, while they had scarcely any 
antagonists but the levies of the expi- 
ring Greek empire to combat, found 
themselves compelled to abandon their 
cavalry as the main branch of their 
army from the time when they had to 
face infantry. The Janizaries were 
raised from their European subjects, 
or were purchased slaves from the 
North, expressly for the purpose of 
forming troops capable of meeting the 
soldiery of Europe. It is perfectly 
true that Crassus was destroyed on the 
plains bordering on the Tigris by the 
Parthian cavalry ; but it was because 
he left himself without provisions, and, 
being surrounded by cavalry, was un- 
able to procure them, or move his 
army till it was exhausted by heat and 
hunger, and thus compelled to give 
way. It is equally true that the heavy- 
armed cavalry of the Crusaders were 
unfit to follow the light-armed Arab 
over the sands of the Houran, but 
their infantry marched through the 
desert and stormed Jerusalem. We 
are also to consider whether we may 
not draw our conelusion too hastily, 
in supposing that the universal habit 
of abandoning cavalry for infantry 
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among all nations who have had oppor. 
tunities of seeing the services com. 
pared in actual warfare, is likely to 
have arisen wholly from the passion 
for novelty. The example which the 
historian himself gives, of the total 
defiance of the immense host of Hy. 
der’s cavalry by a few companies of 
well-disciplined infantry, and to make 
the evidence more distinct, those coms 
panies chiefly natives, had a right to 
have produced a strong conviction of 
the superiority of defence on foot, 
The evident result is, that cavalry is 
of great value to assist the advance, 
the retreat, or the maintenance of in- 
fantry ; but that it is the infantry 
that must fight the battle, storm the 
towns, and establish the empire. In 
the East, cavalry has often done great 
things ; but this was chiefly by the 
rapidity with which it can pass over 
great spaces in a short time. Cavalry 
has marched seventy miles a day in 
the East—a march wholly beyond thé 
power of foot soldiers—and the ease 
with which it carries its own suste- 
nance, and brings a powerful force to 
an extremely distant and unprepared 
point, renders it capable of the most 
striking enterprises. But Tippoo, who 
knew from long experience all that 
cavalry could do, is scarcely to bé 
suspected of having voluntarily risked 
his throne and life, through the folly 
of misconceiving the true uses of that 
arm by which Hyder had won an em- 
pire. If the Turks have changed their 
discipline in our day, it is not the first 
instance of the attempt ; Mahmoud is 
not the only innovator. Ever since 
Russia and Austria have become for- 
midable to Turkey, the Sultans have 
attempted to throw their strength into 
infantry. The jealousies of the Jani- 
zaries, who had sunk from soldiers into 
slipper-makers, citizens, and aldermen 
of Constantinople, prohibited this 
change until Mahmoud cut off their 
heads—the only logic, the exclusive 
mode of argument, which seems to 
convince a Turk ; and raised infant 
on the European model. His m 
greater want of sagacity seems to havé 
been discoverable in his stripping the 
Turk (the lover of all the pomps and 
vanities of the eye) of that costume 
which made him the most splendid of 
barbarians. The pomp of the Turk’s 
habiliments inspired ideas of pomp, 
his splendours inculcated the idea of 
supremacy ; and if Mahmoud werenow 
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critical about any thing but the 
strength of his brandy or the flavour 
of his claret, he ought to turn his 
thoughts to the restoration of the 
shawl, the turban, the diamond-hilted 
dagger, and the yellow morocco boots, 
which once made the Turk look like a 
king, and think himself one—the born 
lord of the race who wore hats, short 
coats, and the general mendicant 
measurement of our European deges 
neracy. 

But these are passing speculations, 
which we offer as open to every man; 
and trivial differences of idea, fully 
consistent with high respect for the 
fnanliness and intelligence of the vo- 
lume. ‘The close of the sketch of In- 
dian affairs gives an admirable solution 
of an old difficulty in our theories of 
Oriental triumph. “It has seemed 
almost inexplicable, to what cause the 
marvellous progress of the British 
Indian empire has been owing. It 
was not to the magnitude of the forces 
sent out by the mother country, for 
they were few, and furnished in the 
most parsimonious spirit. It was not 
to the weakness of the conquered 
states, for they were vast and opulent 
empires ; nor to their want of courage 
and discipline, for they often had all 
the resources of European art, and 
often fought with a courage which 
rivalled the prowess of British sol- 
diers.”” 

He then proceeds to explain the 

problem, end does it with equal in- 
sight into fact and theory. He shows 
that her means of combating, with 
resources thus slender, were found in 
the moral courage and far-seeing sa- 
gacity of our Eastern administration, 
and unconquerable valour of our offi- 
cers, who brought a degenerate race 
into the field, and taught them, by 
their spirit and their example, to emu- 
late the heroic deeds of their European 
brethren in arms. 
’ The history of the world can hardly 
exhibit: a parallel to the vigour’ and 
intrepidity of that political administra- 
tion, or the courage and daring of 
those military exploits. Some portion 
of this is allowed to be due to the 
virtue and talent of a few of the lead- 
ing men. But the true cause is to 
be sought and found deeper. 


** Much as the strenuous virtue of indi+ 
viduals may have contributed to the great- 
ness of the British empire in Asia, as it 
did of the Roman dominion in Europe, it 
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will nof, of itself, explain the phenomenon. 
This strenuous virtue itself is the wonder 
which requires solution. How did it hap- 
pen that Great Britain, during the spaee 
of eighty years, should have been able to 
furnish a race -of statesmen adequate to 
the conception of such mighty projects, of 
warriors equal to the execution of such 
gloriousdeeds? Still more, how was this 
constellation of talent exhibited when the 
State was involved in arduous and bloody 
conflicts in the Western hemisphere? It 
was the boast of the Romans that their 
republican constitution, by training all the 
citizens to civil or military duties, provi- 
ded an inexhaustible fund of ability for 
the service of the state ; and that the loss 
even of the largest army or the most skil- 
ful commander could, without difficulty, 
be supplied by the multitudes in every 
rank, whom the avocations of freedom 
had prepared for every pacific or warlike 
duty. In British India, equally as in an- 
cient Rome, the influence of the same 
undying energy and universal capacity may 
be deseried. The natives say that the 
Company has always conquered, because 
it was always young. And such, in truth, 
was ever its character.” 


The secret of both the British and 
the Roman, has been the constant 
combination of aristocratic decision 
with he mee energy ; the resolu- 
tion and tenacity of purpose which 
distinguishes patrician council, and 
the vigour and inexhaustible resources 
which are produced in plebeian go- 
vernments. And it is to the failure 
of either of those supports, that wé 
shall have to look for the fall of the 
Indian empire, if it is to fall. The 
prospect at this moment is gloomy. 
The enterprises of Russia, a treacher= 
ous and grasping power, and which 
will yet pay, in many a trial of blood 
and misery, her insane passion for 
conquests which she can never keep, 
and triumphs won only over weakness 
and barbarism, are turning towards 
Hindostan. But the worse symptom is 
at home, in the wretched impolicy 
which stoops Government to the rab- 
ble, and makes penury the policy of 
the state ; which cultivates popularity 
as the purchase of office, and starves 
the national establishments, to bribe 
the beggarliness of apemrnig: 
which gives a bastard influence to the 
Joseph Humes of this world, and 
thinks the barter of a Radical vote 
well worth the hazard of an empire. 

We must now return to Europe, 
From the year 1805 until the year 
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1808, France had gone on from con- 
quest to conquest ; Austria had been 
all but destroyed, Prussia had been 
extinguished as a kingdom, and the 
general face of the Continent, which 
had been swept by the French inva- 
sion like a forest by a whirlwind, ex- 
hibited only, in its vast tracts of 
desolation, the course which had been 
taken by the storm. This was the 
dark age of the great conquest; but 
though the power of Europe seemed 
to have been broken, and the time had 
undoubtedly come when a tempered 
despotism in France might have de- 
stroyed every hope of liberty among 
nations; yet, fortunately for mankind, 
French despotism grew more violent 
from hour to hour, and the question 
was pressed constantly upon the minds 
of all men, whether it was not better 
to die in the field, than perish of 
broken hearts even at the fireside. In 
this sense, we see something like the 
operation of retributive justice, the 
weight of the chain itself tormenting 
the slave into resistance, and the reck- 
less depression of humankind to the 
earth, giving a new spring and resto- 
rative power to the nations. It isa 
remarkable characteristic of France, 
that what she has gained by the sword 
she has almost universally lost by the 
sceptre ; that, overwhelming all by the 
boldness of her attack, she has, like a 
tide, seemed to ebb by the course of 
nature ; that great victories have only 
taught her to lose kingdoms; and that 
the boldest ambition in the world has 
twice, within her own day, brought all 
the nations of Europe to her capital, 
and twice made her the public victim 
of the justice of mankind. 

. The insults and oppressions heaped 
by Napoleon upon Austria, at length 
compelled that power to try the 
chances of fortune once more. At 
this period two distinguished indivi- 
duals came forward in the service of 
the monarchy ; Schwartzenberg, who 
was dispatched to the Russian em- 
peror, and Metternich, appointed am- 
bassador at Paris. The latter name 
still stands at the head of European 
diplomacy, and its illustrious bearer 
will go down to the future as the 
second founder of the Austrian throne. 
Mr Alison naturally expatiates in the 
praise of this great sustainer of the 
cece and power of the balance of 

urope, whom he justly characterises 


as * a statesman, in the widest accep- 


[Aug 
tation of the word ; gifted with a saga. 
ciousintellect,aclear perception, anda 
sound judgment ; profoundly versed in 
the secrets of diplomacy, and the cha- 
racters of the leading political men 
with whom he was brought into con. 
tact in the European cabinets ; perse- 
vering in his policy, far-seeing in his 
views, unrivalled in his discrimination, 
unbounded in application, richly en- 
dowed with knowledge, and enjoying 
the rare faculty of veiling those great 
acquirements under the veil of polished 
manners, and causing his superiority 
to be forgotten in the charms of a 
varied and intellectual conversation.” 

But, striking as the services were 
which this distinguished minister ren. 
dered to his country in restoring her 
from the tremendous losses of the 
Frenchinvasions, he has since rendered 
still more important services in sup- 
pressing the jacobinism of Europe, in 
saving Italy from being the seat of 
civil war, in preventing the bloody 
feuds of Spain from spreading alike 
over Italy and Germany; and still 
more, in showing to all existing mo- 
narchs and ministers, that the true way 
to preserve the public tranquillity is 
by refusing to traffic with its disturbers, 
by giving over the profligacy which 
affects patriotism for the sake of its 
celebrity to condign punishment, and 
by sending the conspirator to the chain 
and the rebel to the scaffold. 
manliness he has saved Austria for the 
last five-and-twenty years; in the midst 
of perpetual contagion, with France on 
one side breaking out every third 
year into revolutionary disease, with 
Italy continually nurturing the fever, 
and with Spain and Portugal before 
her eyes racked with paroxysms, and 
dying of their agony, Metternich’s 
simple policy has been no negotiation 
with the rebel,.no traffic with the 
traitor; cure the jacobin by the 
scourge if he will be cured—if he is 
not, disable the disturber by the scaf- 
fold. He has thus reigned almost 
without the employment of thescaffold; 
and the woes of Italy are chiefly re- 
tricted to the complainings of bad 
poets, who hoped to have risen from 
bad politicians into comfortable place- 
men. Thus poets have been incar- 
cerated, but the population have been 
kept in safety; the walls of Spiels- 
berg have sent forth sonnets and tales 
of woe, but the fields of the Milanese 
have been kept unstained by blood; 
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Cicisbeism has been perhaps mulcted 
of some of its heroes by those com- 
mitments, but there has been no mas- 
sacre for this quarter of a century. 
We condole with Jacobinism, but 
congratulate every thing else on the 
exchange ! 

But the Spanish war had begun. 
The 200,000 legionaries, whom Napo- 
leon had retained as the garrison of 
Germany, began to defile towards the 
Pyrenees ; and the hope of trying the 
chance of battle again revived in the 
breast of Austria. Formidable pre- 


parations were silently but steadily. 


made. A regular army of 350,000 
men was supported by an irregular, 
but brave and tolerably disciplined 
force of 480,000. Such is the enor- 
mous power of the military nations of 
Germany, even after the havoc of 
successive and sweeping wars; or 
rather, such was the horrible calamity 
‘of human ambition, which, from the 
throne of a single despot in France, 
could thus compel almost a million of 
human beings to leave their peaceful 
pursuits for the dreadful chances and 
sufferings of the field. 

Napoleon was instantly aware of the 
new system of Austrian politics ; and 
he assailed Metternich in one of those 
curious, and apparently unpremedita- 
ted bursts of passion, which he occa- 
sionally adopted, to astonish the 
world by his ferocious . candour. 

«‘ What, M. Metternich!’ he ex- 
claimed in the midst of the circle at 
the Tuileries—‘ Here is fine news 
from Vienna! What does all this 
mean? Have they been stung by 
scorpions? Who threatens you?— 
what would you be at? As long as I 
had my army in Germany, you con- 
ceived no disquietude for your exist- 
ence; but the moment it is transfer- 
red to Spain, you consider yourselves 
endangered. What can be the end 
of these things? What, but that I 
must arm as you arm; for at length 
I am seriously menaced. Have you, 
sir, communicated your pretended ap- 
eons to your court? If you 

ave done so, you have disturbed the 
peace of mine, and will probably 
plunge Europe into numberless cala- 
mities.”’ 

This was decisive—the oracle had 
uttered its voice ; and from that mo- 
ment war must beforeseen. Still, there 
were hesitations in the cabinet, as 
they saw the shadows of those tremen- 
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dous hostilities taking a more defined 
form, and approaching nearer their 
confines. :-Napoleon waited but for 
one event—the return of his courier 
from St Petersburg, announcing the 
refusal of Alexander to make common 
cause with England and Austria, 

The intelligence came, and the war 
began by a thunderclap. The great 
battle of Eckmuhl was fought on the 
22d of April. Mr Alison’s descrip- 
tions of battles are always admirable; 
they are animated without confusion, 
and minute without losing the grand. 
er characters of the conflict. But he 
ean occasionally use the pencil of a 
powerful painter of scenery ; and no= 
thing can be more graphic than his 
landscape of this mighty field of bat- 
tle before the shock came. 


** As they arrived on the top of the hills 
of Lintach, which separate the valley of 
the Iser from that of the Laber, the 
French, who came up from Landshut, be- 
held the field of battle stretched out like a 
map before them. From the marshy mea- 
dows which bordered the“shores of the La- 
ber, rose a succession of hills, one above 
another, in the form of an amphitheatre, 
with their slupes cultivated and diversified 
by hamlets, and beautiful forests clothing 
the higher ground. The villages of Eck~ 
much! and Laichling, separated by a large 
copse .wood, appeared to view, with the 
great road to Ratisbon winding up the ac~ 
clivities behind them. The meadows were 
green with the first colours of sp:ing: the 
osiers and willows which fringed the streams 
that intersected them, were just bursting 
into leaf ; and the trees which bordered the 
roadside already cast an agreeable shade 
upon the dusty and beaten highway, 
which lay beneath their boughs. The 
French soldiers involuntarily paused as 
they arrived at the summit, to gaze 
on this varied and interesting scene. But 
soon other emotions than those of admiration 
of nature swelled the breasts of the warlike 
multitude who thronged the spot. In the 
intervals of these woods artillery was to be 
seen; amidst those villages standards were 
visible, and long white lines, with the glan- 
cing of helmets and bayonets on the higher 
ground, showed the columns of Rosenberg 
and Hohenzollern already in battle array, 
in very advantageous positions on the oppe- 
site side of the valley. Joyfully the French 
troops descended into the lower grounds, 
while the Emperor galloped to the front, 
and, hastily surveying the splendid but in. 
tricate scene, immediately formed his plan 
of attack.” 


In the latter part of this engage. 
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ment, and when the day was already 
verging into twilight, one of the most 
desperate conflicts thatever took place 
with European cavalry, occurred by 
the collision of the Austrian and 
French cuirassiers. The French in< 
fantry having, after a long action, 
forced the Austrian columns to take 
up a new-position, and preparing to 
follow them into the plains bordering 
the Danube, the Archduke placed 
twelve squadrons of the Imperial 
cuirassiers, with a large body of hus- 
sars, on the road in front of Eglass- 
heim, in which were posted some bat- 
talions of grenadiers, supported by 
. several heavy batteries. As the French 
infantry approached this mass of ca- 
valry, they halted for the advance of 
their own horse. A _ succession of 
charges followed; but at length the 
Austrian cuirassiers advanced, broke 
through the French hussars, and 
poured down upon their cuirassiers. 
The conflict now became actually so 
awful, that the infantry ceased their 
fire; the artillery paused; and “in 
the melée was heard only, as from the 
battles of the knights of old, the clang 
ofthe swords ringing on the helmets 
and cuirasses of the dauntless antago- 
nists. The sun set while the contest 
was still undecided ; the moon rose 
on the strife, and amidst her rays, 
fire was struck on all sides by the 
steel upon the armour, asifa thousand 
anvils were ringing at once under 
the blows of the forgers.” 

But the equipment of the Austrians 
was inferior. Some foolish experi- 
mentalist in Vienna had been allowed 
to try with how little defence the sol- 
dier might fight; and had, accord- 
ingly, armed the troops with half the 
cuirass in front, the back being expo- 
sed. This theory, which might have 
answered sufficiently well for the 
charge, had forgotten the existence of 
the melée ; and when the squadrons 
became mingled, the French, whose 
bodies were defended all round, had 
a palpable advantage over their oppo- 
nents. The result was, that, after a 
long and various struggle, the Aus- 
trians were repulsed, leaving two- 
thirds of their number on the field. 
But this gallant struggle gave time 
for the retreat of the army. During 
its continuance, the artillery and in- 
fautry were withdrawn to the rear, 
‘. The reserve had time to advance, and 
Napoleon, seeing that he might have 


ed as they were. 


orders for the troops to bivouae on 
the ground where they stood. 

This cavalry fight had no equal, 
except the final collision of the Eng. 
lish and French heavy cavalry af 
Waterloo. But then the conflict, in 
point of defence, was more unequal 
still, for the British were wholly 
without armour ; but they had strong 
swords and bold hearts, and they 
broke down their antagonists, cuitasss 
The cuirass hag 
since been adopted in our service by 
the Life Guards, and the adoption hag 
been rational and serviceable; for 
why should the lives of brave men bé 
exposed the more carelessly for their 
bravery? But the expedient ought to 
be adopted in every regiment of 
eavalry, and even in ‘every battalion 
of infantry. Of course, the weighty 
cuirass of the Life Guards would bé 
unsuited for the lighter services ; but 
a slight, yet highly effective cuirass, 
or simple plate of thin iron, might bé 
adapted to the entire cavalry and in- 
fantry services. .Many a dangerous 
wound might be averted, and many & 
valuable life might be saved by this 
easy expedient, which, without adding 
more than a few ounces to the weight 
of the soldier's equipment, and not 
at all embarrassing his movements, 
would add, in a most important de- 
gree, to his security. If we should 
embark in another war, humanity and 
common sense, and even policy, would 
equally urge some contrivance of this 


ind. 

The battle of. Eckmuhbl, though still 
exhibiting the unparalleled fortune 
and talents of Napoleon, yet exhibited 
on the part of his opponents, signs 
which might well have startled him 


with fears of change. In this despe« 
rate conflict, the Austrians had not 
only fought with gallantry, but with 
skill. When driven from their posi- 
tion by the masses of the French, they 
had retreated without confusion ; and 
even in discomfiture had presented so 
firm a countenance as to stop pursuit, 
Night fell, and Napoleon himself, 
full of eagerness to finish the war at a 
blow, and flushed with success, dared 
not press the retreating lion too close- 
ly. This new sense of their power 
saved the Austrian army. They had 
lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
twelve thousand men, a horrible evi- 
dence of one day’s work of war. 
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Their position, lying against a great 
river, without one bridge for its pase 
sage, was dangerous, and the Arch- 
duke resolved on passing the Danube 
during the night. A bridge of boats 
was thrown over the stream, and by 
this and the bridge of Ratisbon the 
whole force moved. With such 
silence, expedition, and dexterity, was 
this great operation effected, that, 
when the French stood to their arms 
in the morning, expecting a great 
battle, they saw nothing before them 
but a vast empty plain, with, in 
the extreme distance, the rearguard 
of cavalry escorting the last guns 
within the walls of Ratisbon. The 
French cavalry now pushed forward 
without delay ; Napoleon was at their 
head, and, in his haste to strike a final 
blow by the capture of the town, 
exposed himself so much to the fire 
from the ramparts, that he was struck 
by a musket-shot. The wound was 
only in the foot, and inconsiderable ; 
but the sight of the Emperor com- 
pelled to dismount from his horse 
spread alarm through the army, fol- 
lowed by exultation equally vivid 
when they saw him suddenly mount 
again, and exultingly felt that they 
were still under the protecting genius 
of Napoleon. 

Under this impulse they were irre- 
sistible by any troops that the Conti- 
nent could oppose to them. A new 
race of soldiership, a new order of 
men, and a new spirit of gallantry, 
determination, and defiance, was yet 
to tear down the laurels which had 
grown so thickly round the pyramid 
of the great conqueror’s fame. But 
that time was not to be yet; and 
there was nothing to supply the place 
of the future deliverers in even the 
practised discipline and devoted intre- 
pidity of the German. We hope that 
Mr Alison, before the completion of 
his history, will indulge us with some 
striking speculations in the philosophy 
of this.distinction. It is remarkable 
that the conquering periods of the 
modern military nations, have always 
been preceded by some powerful 
public impulse ; that some impression 
has been made upon the nation, pene- 
trating enough to descend to its low- 
est ranks ; and that it is this newly- 
awakened, deeply-infused sense of 
character, which has turned the popu- 
lation into warriors, and the warriors 
into conquerors. Are we not to.trace 
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to this sudden consciousness, to this’ 
new-born pride, to this general ad- 
vanee into the sunlight, however im- 
perfect, and however remote, the 
change from national torpidity and 
individual indifference to that new lifé, 
which evidently has marked the suc- 
cessive leading sovereignties for power 
and renown? And is it not the ab- 
sence of institutions calculated to sus- 
tain this popular sense of character, 
which accounts for their disinheritance 
of that distinction? No man who 
knows human nature can believe that 
even the promises of the Mahometat’ 
paradise, formed as they were to in- 
flame the passions of the Arab and the 
Turk, ever had the power to stimulate 
them into that gallant perseverance of 
conquest, which carried them, like so 
many torrents of fire, at once to east 
and west, north and south. A first 
impulse might have sent them forth 
full of dreams of wealth and posses- 
sion; but the conquests of three cen- 
turies must have had a more powerful 
stimulant than the dreams of devotees. 
All the brilliancy of all the houris, 
and all the fountains of wine that flow- 
ed through the palaces of paradise, 
would have been forgotten in the first 
campaign of the burning desert of the 
Houran, or the sterile mountains of 
Syria. The true stimulant which 
turned a nation of shepherds succes- 
sively into a nation of conquerors, of 
sages, and of sovereigns, was the new- 
born sense of superiority over the 
loose and fugitive Greek, the con-— 
sciousness of a new faculty, and that 
faculty fame. 

We find the same principle acting 
in the same direction every where, 
The armies of Spain, once the terror 
and the admiration of Europe, were 
formed less by the long discipline of 
the Moorish wars, than by that sense 
of triumph over a daring antagonist, 
which elevated the estimate of himself 
in the bosom of every peasant from 
the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean. 
The early terror of the Moslem to all 
European nations, augmented thé re- 
nown of their conquerors; and from 
the moment in which the crescent was 
lowered on the battlements of Gra- 
nada, the Spanish peasant felt himself 
the first peasant of Europe. The de- 
feat of the famous chivalry of Austria 
by the Swiss at Morgarten, turned every 
mountaineer of the Cantons into a. 
soldier, and made them the champions 
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of Europe till they degenerated into 
the mercenaries. Down to Marig- 
nano was their day of invincibility. 
But from that period they were only 
an army of policemen, and they fought 
like policemen. It was neither re- 
publican discipline nor revolutionary 
enthusiasm that made the whole po- 
pulation of France pour into the field, 
and fight the battles that swept Eu- 
rope in the early part of the war. 
Such motives were insufficient for an 
effect so ardent, vast, and inflexible. 
It was the new feeling in the French 
peasant that he could be a man—the 
discovery that the serf who lived from 

_ generation to generation, unknowing 
and unknown beyond the edge of his 
village, might be talked of and thought 
of throughout his province—that the 
hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
to whom the external world was as 
little an object of contemplation as the 
depths of science, might suddenly 
stand on a ground to which he, till 
then, had never thought of lifting his 
eye ; it was a new access of sensibility 
to the opinion of men—a sudden influx 
of the hope of distinction—a keener 
consciousness of the love of applause, 
which is born with every man, but 
which decays in the obscure life of the 
peasant, and dies in the total depres- 
sion of the slave. 

It is thus that the organs of publi- 
city—journals, pamphlets, harangues, 
stir and strike public character. Even 
the furious falsehoods of the French 
journals less operated on the Revolu- 
tion by exciting the popular revenge, 
than exhibiting a rapid way to all men 
to take the rank of public characters. 
Who can doubt the influence of this 
publicity among a wild population, 
when a journal might raise such a 
compound of mendicant and miscreant 
as Marat into the universal talk of 

France? What must be the stimulant 
of the power of conferring the loftiest 
names .of ancient heroism on the ob- 
seure villainy of Paris; and lifting 
on the shoulders of the multitude 
men, who, until that hour of convul- 
sion, never dreamed of looking above 
the ditch in which they were born, 
and in which they expected to die? 

But it is this sense of character which 
a great legislator would study as the 
most powerful security for national 
eminence, and which a great people 
should preserve as the most productive 
‘source ef public energy. And, rude 
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an exemplification as soldiership must’ 
furnish of the civil virtues, it is to this 
sense of personal character that we 
should largely attribute the habitual 
superiority of the soldier in that coun- 
try, which, above all others that ever 
existed, makes character essential, 
gives opportunities to the individual 
of becoming known, and practically, 
by its numberless means of publicity, 
may be said to keep every class, and 
almost every individual of every class, 
before the eye of the nation. 

At this crisis of the war of 1809, 
the true pivot of Napoleon’s supre. 
macy, Mr Alison gives an admirably 
written and perfectly true sketch of 
the labours of that extraordinary be- 
ing. ‘The road to Vienna lay open 
to the conqueror. It was a matter of 
mere convenience when he should step 
forward and seize the capital of the 
monarchy.” The rapidity of his opera. - 
tions had not been less astonishing 
than their completeness ; within ¢welve 
days from his leaving Paris, he had 
broken up the Austrian plan of the 
campaign ; had fought the main army 
for four days—in other words, four 
great battles; had forced one Austrian 
army which threatened his flank into 
the Tyrol, had driven another, under 
his old and gallant antagonist the 
Archduke Charles, into the defiles of 
Bohemia. The loss of the Austrians 
had been dreadful, 30,000 men killed 
or taken, a hundred guns, six hundred 
ammunition waggons, baggage incal- 
culable. The French, too, had suf- 
fered fearfully ; they had lost 20,000 
men in front of the enemy—what they 
had lost in their rapid marches, or 
were hourly to lose in the hospitals— 
those lazar-houses of the field—no do- 
cument has attempted to detail. If 
ever the words “ veni, vidi, vici,” 
were applicable to a modern con- 
queror, they might now have been 
used by Napoleon, 

But with what solemn awe at the 
depravity of human nature, and what 
sacred astonishment at the infatuation 
of the human understanding, mustnot 
the moralist, nay, the man of common 
reason and common humanity, con- 
template this scene of madness, reck- 
lessness, and ruin! Fifty thousand 
human beings—perhaps twice the. 
number—utterly cut off from all their 
uses in the world, within four days !— 
And for what ?—to enable one man to 
call himself a victor. The lives thrown 
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away, in the prime of life, activity, 
and intelligence, would have culti- 
yated a province ; the wealth wasted 
in the field, the very baggage and guns, 
would have covered many a district 
of the empire with fertility and opu- 
lence. Yet all was destroyed in a 
moment, without producing the most 
trifling advantage to any human be- 
ing. War must exist while there is the 
evil spirit that covets the possessions 
or envies the happiness of man. There 
must be defence where there is attack. 
But what an accumulation of crime 
must lie on the head of the man or 
the nation which makes a war of 
aggression! With what an eye must 
the great Father of all look upon the 
furious passion for blood or gold, 
or the still higher motive for per« 
sonal vanity, which mutilates human 
happiness on so sweeping a scale— 
which makes man known to man only 
as living by devastation—which per- 


‘ yerts the arts and intelligence given 


for the general dominion of man over 
nature into the means of unspeakable 
wretchedness—which presents power 
to nations in the light of terror, ven- 
geance, and agony—and turns pre- 
eminent genius, indefatigable ardour, 
magnanimous self-constraint, heroic 
scorn of difficulty, the noble desire to 
be honoured in life and remembered 
in death by all mankind—all the high- 
est gifts of Providence to the human 
mind, into the deadliest instruments of 
human ruin! The crime and the 
punishment were never displayed with 
more memorable warning than in 
the example of the mighty Emperor 
of France. Erfurth and St Helena 
were the extremes of his career; hue 
man elevation and human overthrow 
were never more widely separated, 
nor more summarily conjoined. If 
ever vengeance was judicial, it was 
in the sudden fall, the hopeless cap- 
tivity, and the obscure end, of Napo- 
leon in St Helena—an exile two thou- 
sand miles from the scene of his 
triumphs—a prisoner in the hands of 
his enemies—a byword te all nations ! 

But at the period of the Austrian 
campaign this extraordinary man was 
only ascending to his ultimate height. 


* Unwearied by a rapid journey night 


_ and day for six successive days from Paris, 


he no sooner arrived at Donauwerth, than 
he began the incessant questioning and 
correspondence, which with him were the 
invariable preludes to great achievements, 
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His letters to his lieutenants during the 
next five days, would of themselves make 
a volume. His calculation of time wag 
so exact, and the habits of precise obe- 
dience on the part of his generals so com« 
plete, that his. divisions invariably arrived 
on the ground assigned them at the very 
moment on which he relied, and when 
their operation was required; and gene- 
rally again marched and combated on the 
day following without any intermediate 
repose. By this means, though his forces 
were not, upon the whole, more numerous, 
at least at that period, than those of the 
Austrians, they were almost always greatly 
superior at the point of attack. Nor did 
the Emperor shun the fatigve which he 
thus imposed upon his soldiers; on the 
contrary, not one of them underwent any 
thing like the mental and bodily labour to 
which he subjected himself. From the 
morning of the 19th, when the battle of 
Abensberg began, till the night of the 23d, 
when that of Ratisbon terminated, he was 
on horseback, or dictating letters, at least 
eighteen hours a-day ; he had outstripped 
his own saddle-horses by the rapidity of 
his journey, and knocked up those of the 
King of Bavaria by the fatigue they had 
undergone; and when all around him were 
ready to drop down with exhaustion, he 
began to read and dictate despatches; and 
sat up half the night receiving reports from 
the generals and marshals, and completing 
the directions, from the preceding day. 
He has himself told us, that his manceuvres 
at this period, in Bavaria, were the most 
brilliant of his life; and, without going the 
length of so extraordinary an eulogium, it 
may safely be affirmed that they never were 
excelled by the operations either of himself 

or any other general.” 


The description of the night which 
followed the first day of the battle of 
Aspern, is remarkably graphic and 
natural, The French, who had made 
the attack with Napoleon at their 
head, with the full confidence of vic- 
tory, and with Vienna before them as 
their prize, had been repelled with 
great slaughter, and both armies now 
prepared to sleep upon the field. But 
the feelings of the two mighty hosts 
were now widely different from those 
of the morning. On the side of the 
French, the confidence of victory had 
been succeeded by the chill of disap- 
pointment. 


‘¢ The wonted shouts of the men were no 
longer heard; a dark feeling of anxiety 
oppressed every breast; the brilliant meteor 
of the empire seemed about to be extins 
guished in blood, They could not conceal 
from themselves that they bad been worsted 
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in the preceding day’s fight.: ' Aspern was 
lost; Essling was surrounded; the line in 
the centre had been forced back ; the enemy 
slept among the dead bodies of the French ; 
while the multitude of slain, even in the 
farthest reserves of their own lines, showed 
how completely the enemy’s batteries had 
reached every part of their position. The 
Austrians, on the other hand, were justly 
elated by their unwonted and glorious sue 
eess. or the first time, Napoleon had 
sustained a decided defeat in the field; his 
best troops had been baffled in a pitched 
battle ; his position was critical beyond ex- 
pression; and the well-known hazard of 
the bridges diffused the hope that, on the 
morrow, a decisive victory would rescue 
the country from the oppressor, and at one 
blow work out the deliverance of Germany. 
It is certainly highly to the honour of Aus- 
trian courage, that so great a battle should 
have been fought after the capture of the 
capital. But the fall of Vienna had already 
placed a power in the hands of the con- 
queror, which eould be resisted by nothing 
short of a miracle.” 


Mr Alison here makes some very 
striking remarks on the necessity of 
fortifying the great European capitals, 
or at least of giving them citadels 
eapable of containing twenty or thirty 
thousand soldiers, and -serving as a 
deposit for the national archives and 
stores, till the national strength can 
be fairly roused for their rescue. He 
justly observes, that, had Austria pos- 
sessed such a fortress, either in or 
adjoining to Vienna, the invasions of 
1805 and 1809 must have ruined the 
invaders; that, had Berlin been as 
strong as Dantzic, the French would 
have been detained round it until the 
arrival of the Russians, and thus six 
bee of misery and plunder would 

ave been saved to Prussia; that, had 
the Kremlin been capable of holding 
out six weeks, the terrible sacrifice of 
Moscow would not have been re- 
guired, The examples on the other 
side are equally strong. Torres 
Vedras, the gigantic work, less even 
of the labours of the British army, 
than of the genius of Wellington, 
saved Portugal. In earlier days, 
the fortifications of Vienna saved 
not only Austria, but perhaps Chris- 
tendom, from the Turks. In still 
More remote times, the fortunes of 
the West lay within the walls of 
Rome. “If,” as Burke says, “ the 
conqueror of Canne had not been 
frowned away by the armed majesty” 
of the Republic on his advance to 
these walls, the history of the Repub- 


lie, the empire, and the world, would — 


have been changed. A dusky dynasty 
of African merchants would haye 
ruled Italy, until some of their own 
mercenaries would have subverted 
their narrow and selfish sovereignty, 
and some fierce Ethiopian, with his 
horde of fellow sayages, would have 
been lord over the temperate -zone. 
There must be difficulties, as the 
writer himself remarks, in attempting 
to circumseribe any of the great capi- 
tals by fortifications. Their enormous 
extent, the consequent expense of 
formation and repairs, the almost ne. 
eessary weakness of some part, and 
the infinite mischief to be produced to 
the citizens and the state by exposing 
the metropolis to a siege, are serious 
obstacles. But, to the project of 
erecting a great citadél near enough 
to be regarded as the protector of the 
metropolis, yet not involving it in 
thechances of assault or bombardment, 
no objection can be easily foreseen, 
The power of withdrawing the most 
important materials of the national 
strength, the essential property of the 
state, all that constitute the actual 
instruments of the general govern. 
ment, from the chance of seizure by 
the first rush of invasion, must be of 
the very highest importance. In fact, 
it must generally decide the question 
whether the nation is to be conquered 
or saved ; because, from the magni- 
tude of the present European king- 
doms, the actual population is always 
adequate to destroy any hostile force 
that in the existing cireumstances can 
be thrown into any kingdom of Eu- 
rope, with, perhaps, the exception of 
Denmark. Even Sweden has four 
millions of people. And what invad- 
ing force could resist the fourth part 
of this population, a million of men, 
armed, disciplined, and determined to 
fight for their own fields, and in their 
own fields? The true point is the 
time to prepare and summon the 
whole population ; and this time is to 
be given only by providing the means 
of retarding the advances of the in- 
vader, and of securing the govern- 
ment from being seized, and forced to 
compromise the national cause by 
closing the national resistance. In 
England, our constitutional jealousy 


might justly prohibit the erection of © 
a great fortress in sight of London, 


and the nature of our true force, the 
Fleet, renders this hazardous precau- 
tion unnecessary. But how the great 
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- despotisms of the Continent, with no- 
thing to fear from public jealousy, 
and every thing to fear from external 
force, or even from popular tumult, 
have delayed erecting those places of 
security, is not easily to be accounted 
for. In the final remarks of this 
chapter, we fully agree. 

© Let no nation imagine that the 
magnitude of its resources relieves it 
from this necessity, or that the efful- 
gence of its glory will secure it from 
ultimate danger. It was after the 
battle of Austerlitz that Napoleon felt 
the necessity of fortifying Paris. Eng- 
land now slumbers secure under the 
shadow of Trafalgar and Waterloo; 
but let not her infatuated children 
suppose that they are for ever re- 
moved from the chances of disaster, 
or that the want of citadels to defend 
the arsenals of Woolwich, Chatham, 
and the Tower, will not erelong be 
bitterly felt against either foreign or 
domestic enemies.’’ He howeveradds, 
with a just estimate of the contemptible 
spirit in which public men are now 
content to bargain for power, that 
ideas of either public precaution, or 
publie greatness, are not likely to be 
adopted in the present age, ‘ with 
which foresight is the least cultivated 
of national virtues, and in. which the 
democratic character of the legisla- 
ture has tinged the government with 
that disregard of remote consequences 
which is the inevitable characteristic 
of the masses of mankind.” This is 
expressed in the stately style which 
belongs to a great history. But the 
plain truth is, that men who are con- 
tent to purchase place by stooping to 
the populace, must keep it only by 
submitting to their passions. The 
love of money is the passion of the 
lower orders, in every land and in 
every age, alike from necessity and 
from the want of any higher object. 
To this passion the demagogue always 
appeals, and it never fails him. Let 
him be the most notorious of swin- 
dlers, ‘the most wasteful of. spend- 
thrifts, the most corrupt of profligates 
in private life ; in public, he is always 
the economist. «The virtue of sav- 
ing the public purse, of relieving the 
people from every thing in the shape 
of public payment, and of cutting 
down every thing in the shape of pub- 
lic salary, is the charm of his perpe- 
tual song. We could name a crowd 
of first-rate patriots, to whom indivi- 
dually no man in his senses would 
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trust a single shilling, or, if he trust- 
ed, would ever see it again, every one 
of whom has the virtue of an Aristi- 
des where he can neither gain nor 
lose; and proudly erects himself into 


a guardian of the popular farthings 


against the rapacities of national 
demand. And the game is always 
sure. It is this, and nothing but this, 
which has raised a race of solid block- 
heads, whom every man knows, into 
name—a shelf of living ledgers—a 
file of Parliamentary indexes—a case 
of arithmetical automatons—a Bab- 
bage’s machinery of calculators ; men 
with no more feeling for the peo- 
ple than a pawnbroker’s duplicate, 
and no more sense of honour than 
a forged bank-ndte, into the ac- 
tual disposers of the popular influ- 
ence. This is the first operation of 
the first stage of our bogsted Reform. 
The struggle of our patriots is now 
to plunge the state into a second 
grade, and give us voters at five 
pounds, the next will go still deeper— 
in the lowest depth a lower depth, un- 
til, wherever the cabinet may sit, the 
true council will be in the hovel. 
The questions of national existence 
will be disposed at the pleasure of the 
venders of shoes and patchers of rai- 
ment; and fleets and armies will be 
dismantled and scattered at the will 
of administrations who depend on the 
will of Mr A~—, the Radical mem- 
ber for a suburb, stocked with pa- 
triots of as much virtue and property 
as himself, and no more—the living 
mirror of bankrupts of the purest- 
principle, and beggars of the most 
delicate respect for property ; or Mr 
B——, the oracle of five thousand 
huts, in which ten times the number 
of kindred spirits nurture themselves 
deep from day and the eye of the 
policeman, for the ripening emergen- 
cies of. Chartism. This decides on 
any and all demands for the ser- 
vice, however pressing. We differ 
from Mr Alison in attributing the 
penurious absurdity of our time to 
the mere carelessness of the future, 
belonging to the masses of mankind. 
This is too favourable to our folly, it 
is above the truth. The, history of 
popular power in a// lands is a history 
of popular meanness. Alldemocracies, 
however violent in the seizure of their 
neighbour's property, have been miser- 
ly in the expenditure of their own. 
The orator who tells them that he will 


take their sixpences this year, that the 


- 
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saving may be nine the next, is the 
man of the people. The rival orator, 
who will promise them to let half the 
sixpences remain in their pockets, will 
supersede the former. And thus were 
swept away all the colonies of all the 
republics ofthe ancient world—and thus 
were swept away all those of the mo- 
dern—and thus will England, the more 
republican she grows, pay the penalty 
of her “ reform” in saving her six- 
pences and losing her millions, in con- 
ciliating the economists of an age of 
meanness, malice, and hypocrisy, and 
leaving her shores naked, her arsenals 
at the mercy of chance, her colonies 
to the knavery of faction; and her 
hopes, her. glories, and her freedom, to 
the clamour of obscure millions, who 
ought long since to have “ fattened 
the region of kites with their offal.” 
If we have empire we must pay for it. 
If we choose to shrink within the bor- 
ders of our two islands, we may. But 
how long, then, shall we be able to 
save even the sixpences?—where will 
bethe sources of our strength ?—where 
the outworks which have so long kept 
the battle from our walls?—where the 
channels which have poured gold from 
every quarter, with one vast conver- 
gent tide into England? And in the 
day when some Russian fleet, or Ame- 
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rican, or Swedish, or Danish, or Greek 


—for such policy creates contempt, | 


invites enemies, and makes every ene. 
my formidable—shall be seen sweep. 
ing our seas, and burning our har. 
bours ; or, like the old piracies of the 
north, throwing swarms of flying rob. 
bers on our shore, and ravaging the 
land, what small consolation shall we 
have in hanging the ‘ economists” 
wherever we can find them ?—in ex. 
terminating the breed like their kin. 
dred rats and vipers ?—and, before we 
die, avenging the land at once on the 
meanest and the most mischievous of 
its enemies ? 

But we must come to a close. The 
remainder, and the still more interest. 
ing portion of the volume, leads us 
through the early period of the Span. 
ish war, the most romantic, chival- 
ric, and gallant scene of arms display- 
ed in Europe since the days of the 
Paladins. Mr Alison's style is as 
much fitted as his feelings for this 
magnificent period of national energy. 
He has one volume yet to write—it is 
for’ England and the great crowning 
triumphs of her war. We envy him 
his theme—this war of the giants of 
England and France— Wellington and 
Napoleon ; Europe the field ; the prize 
the world. 
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